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For the First Time! 


Six REGIONAL 
Marketing Maps 


The widespread popularity of SALES MANAGEMENT’S County Outline Retail 
Sales Map of the U. S. has prompted us to develop—for the first time—six 
REGIONAL marketing maps providing greater detail and vastly more information 
on the distribution of sales potential. 


The maps, all in five colors and measuring 27 by 41 inches, provide a graphic finger- 
tip presentation of current sales data from SALES MANAGEMENT’S new 1950 
“Survey of Buying Power.” Both the National and Regional Maps show: the 1949 
retail sales of each county, the outline of all metropolitan county areas, the popula- 
tion level of leading cities and blown up projections of congested areas. /n addition, 
each Regional Map gives the national rank of the 500 leading counties in retail sales 
and Effective Buying Income and, for each of these counties, its “% of state” popu- 
lation, retail sales and income, and its Quality of Market Index. For every county, 
the Regional Map shows the 1949 level of food sales, drug sales, general merchandise 
sales and furniture-household-radio sales. 


WRITE The cost of these maps is only $3.50 for the National Map 
and $2.50 for each Regional Map. But this small space 
FO R cannot give you the full story of all the valuable up-to-date 
marketing information in these five-color county outline 
DETAILS maps. And we don’t have room to tell you which states 
are included in each of the six new Regional Maps. For 
complete and detailed information write for our “De- 
& scription of the 1950 Sales Maps,” and address your 
letter to Map Department, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


THE MAGAZINE OF MARKETING 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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A Client Writes Our Copy 


We are getting into the end stretch of analyzing 
and interpreting the findings of an intensive inquiry 
that our Committee on Modern Food Distribution re- 
cently conducted into present methods of wholesale 
grocer operations. 


In this endeavor we depend entirely on the fig- 
ures obtained through the excellent coding, key punch- 
ing and tabulating operations done by BARNARD, Inc., 
and sponsored for us by This Week Magazine. 


An extremely high value can be attributed to the 
cross-tabulations BARNARD produced under pressure. 
Their staff was good at following instructions and 
equally good at making helpful suggestions and clari- 
fying any points of doubt. 


Above all we appreciated the speed with which the 
many tables were produced and percentaged, without im- 
pairment of the accuracy of the results. 


Rudolph L. Treuenfels 
Chairman 


Committee on Modern Food Distribution 
The City College, New York City 


BARNARD, Inc. + 93 Park Avenue - New York 16, New York 
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Recent and forthcoming textbooks 


COST ACCOUNTING and ANALYSIS | 

By Carl T. Devine ry 

This book offers a broad coverage of the subject, integrating financial accounting, cost 
accounting, management, market analysis and economics. It is designed to present clearly 
the basic assumpiions, limitations and usefulness of cost accounting and analysis 


for students who will be practicing accountants, and for those who will make man- 
agerial decisions. To be published in September. 


The ECONOMICS of COLLECTIVE ACTION 


By John Rogers Commons 
Professor Commons’ last book is a thought-provoking study of the emerging political 
economy of an America dominated by collective action—by corporations, labor unions 


and political parties. The work will provide a stimulating course for students of social 
economics. $5.00 


The STRUCTURE of AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
Edited by Walter Adams 


This important new work consists of case studies presenting the economics of various 
industries, made by specialists in each field. Three major aspects are considered in 
each study: organization and development, market structure and price policy, and 
public policy. $4.75 


An OUTLINE of ADVERTISING 
Third Edition By George B. Hotchkiss 


The new third edition of this well-known text is enlarged to include information on 
new trends in advertising and techniques that have developed in the past decade. i. 
The broad approach that made the book suitable for both advertising and business 
students has been retained. Published in June. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. 
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Doctor Ordered For 


You couldn’t ask for better attention to your marketing 


research tabulation needs than you'll get 
from STATISTICAL. 


This experienced organization gives you the kind of 
personal service you would expect from a department 

of your own, but you have none of the headaches of hiring 
and training, equipment standing idle, overtime, etc. 


With the largest and most diversified independent 
punched-card tabulating service in the country, 
STATISTICAL offers you accuracy with speed and economy 
on every phase of the job. This includes Vari-Typing, 
coding and editing, punching, verification, preparation 

of tables, tabulating, percentaging and typing. 

In any emergency or for your regular requirements, 
it will pay you to call our nearest office. 


STATISTICAL TABULATING COMPANY 


Established 1933 © M. R. Notaro, President 


CHICAGO 4, 53 W. Jackson Bivd., Phone HA 7-2700 
NEW YORK 4, 50 Broadway, Phone WH 3-8383 
ST. LOUIS 1, Arcade Building, Phone CH 5284 
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COCLEGE TEXTS 


Forthcoming— 


THE RETAILER—HIS SERVICE 
TO THE CONSUMER 


By Wenzil K. Dolva, Asst. Dean, Dept. of Business and Public Administra- 
tion, Washington University (St. Louis); and Donald K. Beckley, Director, 
Prince School of Retailing, Simmons College (Boston) 

This new text analyzes the structure of modern retailing and its functions 
in the American economy. Its fresh approach focuses on the social responsi- 
bility of the retailer and his service to the public. The background of re- 
lationships between the average retailer and the consumer, producer, 
government is described. The role of retail stores in the community is 
traced. Throughout, stress is on why, rather than how, retailers operate. 
448 pages Illustrated 5%" x 8%” 


Published in April 


HOW TO USE PSYCHOLOGY 
FOR BETTER ADVERTISING 


By Melvin S. Hattwick, Northwestern University; Needham, Louis, and 
Brorby, Inc. 

Here is a simplified explanation of the basic psychological principles and 
their application toward more effective advertising. The text analyzes 
advertising appeals based on a better understanding of the consumer— 
his wants, and his mental, educational, and emotional make-up. The 
author draws upon already published psychological data, including much 
research material taken directly from the world of advertising and published 
for the first time. 

376 pages Illustrated 8" x 11” 


ELEMENTS OF MARKETING, Third Edition 


By Paul D. Converse and Harvey W. Huegy 


This famous textbook has been re-written, rearranged, simplified, and 
brought up to date. Aside from a thorough discussion of practical decisions 
based on marketing principles and policies, the Third Edition offers new 
material on recent developments in the field. 

Questions and problems follow each chapter—Charts and Graphs— 
Teacher’s Manual free fo instructor upon adoption. 

795 pages at 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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PRINCIPLES OF MARKETING 


HAROLD H. MAYNARD THEODORE N. BECKMAN 
Professor and Chairman Professor of Business Organization 
Department of Business Organization 
both of Ohio State University ¢ 


IVES an understanding of our marketing system as it exists today. The ap- 
proach used is predominantly functional and largely from a consumer point 

of view. An analytical discussion of the various retail and wholesale institutions 
is presented. The book is rich in illustrative material. Questions and problems at 
end of each chapter. 736 pages, $5.00 Vv 


Revised Edition 
MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION RESEARCH 


LYNDON O. BROWN 


Vice President, Media and Research, Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc. ; 
Lecturer in Marketing Research, Columbia University 


COMPREHENSIVE treatment bringing into one source the best professional 


practice of today. The aim is to give a broad understanding of marketing and / 

distribution research—its uses, its methods, its scientific foundations, and its ha 

relation to business operations. 612 pages, $5.00 } hi: 

ca 

ca 

ort 

ADVERTISING 

ALBERT WESLEY FREY at 

Professor of Marketing, Amos Tuck School, Dartmouth College . “ 

 \ as to give an understanding and appreciation not only of the fundamental on 
problems and principles of advertising, but also of its basic procedures and : 

practices. In the development of the fundamentals, more than the usual emphasis re 

is given to the merchandising function; to organization for advertising; to the ere 

problems of advertising to and through the trade; to primary advertising; and to art 

the social aspects of advertising, including the new ideas as to consumer motivation. dif 

Teachers Manual Available 746 pages, $5.00 pr 


THe RonALD Press COMPANY én 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y 
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QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS OF SEARS, ROEBUCK 
AND COMPANY’S CATALOGUE 


GEORGE KINGSLEY ZIPF 
Harvard University 


INTRODUCTION 


STRANGER to our country who is 
A interested in studying American 
habits of living, and has little time for 
his sojourn, would learn much from a 
careful study of one of the semi-annual 
catalogues issued by our large mail- 
order houses. The mail-order catalogue 
gives in compact form almost as com- 
plete an account of current American 
buying habits and consumer demands as 
one could ask for.! 

Yet to the serious student of market- 
ing the catalogue also represents much 
more. It represents a carefully consid- 
ered selection of a wide diversity of 
articles offered in a variety of styles, in 
different sales-units, and at different 
prices, which are displayed pictorially 

1 In writing this article I have been greatly helped by 


the constructive suggestions of Professor Reavis Cox of 
the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. 


and verbally in a manner calculated to 
convince the reader both that the offered 
articles will effectively fulfill his needs, 
and that he needs the offered articles. 

Insofar as the catalogue succeeds in 
thus convincing mail-order customers, 
the mail-order concern prospers. Insofar 
as the catalogue fails, however, the mail- 
order customers do not suspend their 
buying until the mail-order house has 
reconsidered its selections and issued a 
new catalogue. Instead, the public turns 
to competitors who have better guessed 
the public’s needs and tastes. 

For, after all, mail-order catalogues 
represent nothing more than the market- 
ing guesses of the executives who are 
responsible for them, and who, if their 
guesses result in profits year after year, 
may be reckoned among the company’s 
most valuable assets. Good guesses 
mean good profits; or, turned around, 
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good profits represent the results of 
good guessing. Bad guessing, on the 
other hand, can be disastrous. 

Although we should all like to be good 
guessers, we should scarcely agree as to 
what the explicit rules of good guessing 
are. Nevertheless, we should all agree 
that certain procedures of guessing 
would be disastrously bad. And this 
agreement as to bad guessing may well 
provide the needed initial starting point 
for scientific research into good guessing 
—i.e. into the principles of sound mer- 
chandising. 

One procedure of admittedly bad 
guessing would be that of a sheer ran- 
dom selection, as would result, say, if 
mail-order executives solved all their 
merchandising problems by shaking dice, 
or by pulling numbers out of a hat, and 
the like. Or, the Sears executives could 
determine the number of different items 
to be offered in their next catalogue by 
dividing the treasury balance on a cer- 
tain date by the average opening price 
of stocks on that date; the actual items 
to be offered could then be selected by 
lot from Thomas’ Register. 

That would in fact be a random 
selection which we should all agree would 
be a bad procedure for merchandise- 
guessing, because we agree that mer- 
chandising is not a random phenomenon. 

Yet as soon as we agree that mer- 
chandising is not random, we agree by 
implication that merchandising is sub- 
ject to the operation of underlying 
natural principles that govern it, even 
though no one may be able to state 
precisely what those principles are. Of 
course some persons in the academic 
world may not care to admit that there 
are principles of marketing. In that case 
they should in simple honesty resign 
their chairs. For if there are no princi- 
ples of marketing, then marketing is a 
random and unpredictable phenomenon 
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about which nothing can be stated in 
lectures that have relevance to the 
future. 

And yet, if there are principles of 
marketing, what are they? This is clearly 
a hard question. Nevertheless, in the 
light of our preceding argument, it is a 
meaningful question, and, therefore, a 
question that can be investigated with 
the empiric procedures of natural sci- 
ence, even though it may take years to 
do so. 

There is no one single scientific pro- 
cedure that has to be adopted in order 
to investigate the underlying principles 
of so highly complex a phenomenon as 
marketing. But there are certain scien- 
tific procedures that have been fruitful in 
the past in attacking similarly complex 
phenomena and which might be helpful 
in our own case. For example, students 
of the principles of marketing might copy 
the scientific methods of the astro- 
physicists who, in studying the prin- 
ciples governing the behavior of the 
heavenly bodies—which they could not 
get into experimental laboratories— had 
no alternative but (1) to observe care- 
fully the actual behavior of the bodies in 
question, and then (2) to seek to disclose 
any empiric regularities in the observed 
behavior. These are the first two steps. 

After these two steps have been taken 
and empiric regularities have been dis- 
closed, the next step (3) is to inquire 
into the reason for the occurrence of the 
observed regularity out of the vast 
number of possibilities, instead of some 
other regularity, or instead of no regu- 
larity at all. That is, one asks: why? 

This question, why, is of course a dif- 
ferent kind of question from the how 
of behavior of the first two steps that 
preceded it. Indeed, we may never be 
able to agree why some things behave the 
way they do. But scientific methodology 
may well tell us how they behave; and 
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that knowledge may have for us a tre- 
mendous practical value. 

The above-described scientific method 
of seeking empiric regularities in his- 
torical phenomena is not new to serious 
students of marketing. It is essentially 
the method used by A. M. Wellington? 
in his study of transportation, by W. J. 
Reilly’ in his pioneer studies of “‘retail 
gravitation,” as subsequently elaborated 
and extended by P. D. Converse,‘ by F. 
Strohkarck and K. Phelps,’ by J. Q. 
Stewart,® and others, including myself 
who, in a recent book,’ presented some 
hitherto unobserved empiric regularities. 
In presenting the empiric regularities, 
I ventured to develop a theory that was 
intended to suggest an answer to the 
why of the regularities reported.* Men- 
tion of this theory is made here for two 
reasons. First, the theory led deductively 
to the disclosure of the empiric regu- 
larities about to be presented; hence the 
theory may have some practical value 
in helping all of us to disclose still fur- 
ther empiric regularities. Second, the 
theory tenders a possible answer to the 
“why’’? of the empiric regularities we are 
about to present—an answer that limi- 


2 A. M. Wellington, The Economic Theory of the Loca- 
tion of Railways, 6 ed. (London: Chapman Hall; New 
York: J. Wiley, 1906) p. 713f. 

8 W. J. Reilly, Methods for the study of retail rela- 
tionships, University of Texas Bulletin, No. 2944, 1929. 

‘P. D. Converse, 4 Study of Retail Trade Areas in 
East Central Illinois, University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 
41, No. 7 (Business Studies No. 2), 1943; also his Retail 
_ Trade Areas in Illinois, ibid., Vol. 43 (Business Studies 

No. 4), 1946. 

5 F, Strohkarck and K. Phelps, “The Mechanics of 
Constructing a Market Area Map,” THE JOURNAL OF 
MARKETING, Vol. 12 (1948), 493-496. 

6 J. Q. Stewart, “Empirical Mathematical Rules Con- 
cerning the Distribution and Equilibrium of Popula- 
tion,” The Geographical Review, Vol. 37 (1947), 461- 
485; also his “Demographic gravitation: evidence and 
applications,” Sociometry, Vol. 11 (1948), 31-57. 

7G. K. Zipf, Human Behavior and the Principle of 
a Effort, (Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Press, 
1949). 

8 Ibid. Chap. 9, “The Economy of Geography,” and 
Chap. 12, “Prestige Symbols and Cultural Vogues.” 


tations of space preclude repeating again 
in the present article. 


THE ASSUMPTION 


Year after year, with negligible ex- 
ceptions, Sears, Roebuck and Company 
shows a profit. We may suspect, there- 
fore, that its executives are “good 
guessers” in the sense that their selec- 
tions of merchandise, styles, sales-units, 
prices, and manners of display, etc., rep- 
resent close approximations of the cor- 
rect application of the principles of 
merchandising (however unconsciously 
employed). 

Hence, by objectively studying the 
structure of the company’s catalogue, 
which is the manifestation of the com- 
pany’s marketing guesses, we may hope 
ultimately to learn something of the 
underlying principles of sound market- 
ing, and thereby perchance to reduce 


somewhat the “bad guessing” of the 


business-world that can be so costly to 
our national economy and to human wel- 
fare. 


Emprric REGULARITIES IN THE 
Sears CATALOGUE, SPRING- 
SumMMER EDITION, 1949. 


The Price-Diversity Ratio 


When one opens the Sears Catalogue, 
it is at once evident that prices vary 
quite widely for the different products 
offered, from hundreds of dollars for 
some items to a few cents for others. A 
question naturally arises as to whether 
there is any observable regularity in the 
distribution of the different items listed 
at the various prices falling within the 
price-range of the entire catalogue. 

For example, as the price increases, 
does the number of different items of- 
fered at that price decrease, increase, or 
behave in any other regular way? 
This problem is somewhat difficult be- 
cause of the differences in price for dif- 
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ferent sizes of the same item. Thus, for 
example, “household type” paint 
brushes “for every budget” (p. 830 
in the edition issued from Boston, Mass- 
achusetts, which was used throughout) 
come in seven different sizes, and at 
seven different prices, ranging from 15¢ 
through $2.30. Which price is selected? 
For convenience, we have selected the 
median price (i.e. 55¢) for this particular 
paint brush, and have done likewise for 
all other items offered at different prices 
for different sizes. On the other hand, 
when an item was offered in different 
qualities and styles, the price of each 
different style and quality was treated 
separately as if it were a different item. 
After these decisions had been made, 
the first step, which was undertaken 
with the generous help of my students,° 
was to ascertain the number of different 
items in the catalogue of the same price 
in price-intervals of 25¢ up through 
$2.00; and thence in so0¢ price-intervals 
_ up through $5.00; and thence in $1.00 
price-intervals up through $20.00; and 
thence in price-intervals of $5.00 up 
through $100.00; and thence in price- 
intervals of $25.00 up to the top of the 
price-range. For example, 775 different 
items were offered at 25¢ or less; 1042 
different items were offered in the so0¢ 


® The students of Harvard University and Radcliffe 
College who dia all or a part of the statistical tabulations 
of the Sears, Roebuck Catalogue (except for the Index) 
were the Misses A. T. Brown, C. R. Jordan, S. Walker, 
L. J. Young, J. Selfridge, and the Mssrs. G. F. Adkins, 
L. Batchelder, J. R. Bell, Jr., W. Blakeslee, L. L. Clark, 
W. F. Clark, A. P. Clarridge, E. A. Downs, P. G. 
Gardescu, C. J. Hansen, D. L. Harter, W. F. Heijn, 
G. F. Hopkins, J. P. Johnson, R. I. Johnson, D. A. 
Kennedy, H. C. King, H. A. E. Krogius, H. J. Landry, 
S. J. Langa, O. M. Lee, F. K. McHugh, D. J. McNa- 
mara, P. Mazur, P. E. Mericle, F. C. Mills, S. Minot, 
N. Ober, J. D. Peebles, Jr., F. D. Quill, D. E. Schwulst, 
F. H. Selvig, J. A. Simpson, H. D. Smith, R. L. Smith, 
A. C, Suczek, E. W. Thompson, W. E. Wiggin, S. I. 
Zacks, C, M. Zane, A. D. Grossman, E. R. Hacker, and 
D. I. Perry, Jr. My Assistant, Mr. John P. Boland, Jr., 
aided materially in the curve-fitting. 


price-interval from $2.00 through $2.50; 
and only one item was offered in the 
$25.00 price-interval from $400.00 
through $425.00. 

The second step was to find the num- 
ber of different items at the class-mid- 
dles in units of 25¢ for those price- 
intervals that were larger than 25¢. 
Thus, for example, the 50¢ price-interval 
from $2.00 through $2.50 in which 
1042 articles were quoted was consid- 
ered to consist of two 25¢ price-intervals; 
hence the 1042 different articles were 
divided by 2, and the dividend, 521, was 
assumed to be the number of items at 
$2.25 which was taken as the class- 
middle between $2.01-$2.50. As another 
example, the $25.00 price-interval be- 
tween $400.00 through $425.00 in which 
only one item was quoted, was consid- 
ered to consist of one hundred 25¢ price- 
intervals, with the class-middle at 
$412.50 at which .o1 item was assumed 
to be offered. Since there is no such thing 
as .OI of an item, we shall understand .o1 
as the average number of items found at 
the class-middle. 

The third step was to graph the data 
on doubly logarithmic co-ordinates, with 
price (in units of 25¢) measured ver- 
tically on the y-axis, and with the average 
number of items at each class-middle 
measured horizontally on the x-axis. 
The data, thus graphed and presented 
in Figure 1, seem by and large to descend 
from left to right in a straight line. 

The fourth step was to calculate by 
least squares the best straight line 
through these points. This calculated 
line is the line drawn through the points 
of Figure 1. The equation for this line is 
log y= —0.5517 log x +3.9098, with the 
error, 0.2475. 

In view of the above equation and 
error, we may say that the number of 
different items of like price tends to vary 
in inverse proportion to the square of the 
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price. In short, we have here an “in- 
verse square” relationship.” 

Although the general rectilinearity of 
the distribution of Figure 1 is unmis- 
takable it is evident that the 3 or 4 
points at the bottom and a few at the 
top fall below the calculated line. Since 


fall unmistakably below the line may 
mean that persons who need the items 
in this lower price range tend to buy 
from local variety stores wherever pos- 
sible instead of bothering to order them 
by mail, unless they happen to be order- 
ing other items. Moreover, there is pre- 
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NUMBER OF ITEMS OF LIKE PRICE 


Fic. 1. The Distribution of Items of Like Price (Unit: 25¢). (Sears, Roebuck Catalogue, Spring-Summer Edition, 


1949). 


the Sears management alone decides the 
price-range of its goods, we may ponder 
the reason for these slight deviations 
at the extremes of the distribution. 

The fact that the lower points, repre- 
senting items of about $1.00 and less, 


10 This particular distribution of “the inverse square” 
which is corollary to the harmonic distribution was se- 
lected for graphical presentation, instead of the har- 
monic distribution, because of the greater ease of cal- 
culating the slope. For mathematical relationship be- 
tween the two distributions, cf. G. K. Zipf, Human 
Behavior, loc. cit., p. $47, ref. 10 to chap. 2. 


sumably little incentive for the mail 
order house to expand its line of low- 
cost goods, except as a convenience for 
customers in outlying districts, because 
of the small profit in these goods after 
filling the individual orders for them. 
The deviation of the very high priced 
goods below the line at the top left may 
mean that a mail order house operates 
at a disadvantage in the high price range 
because customers of high priced goods 
may desire to inspect the actual goods 
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before making so large an outlay for the 
purchase. This inspection is impossible 
with a mail order house unless it has a 
retail store fairly close at hand that 
stocks the item in question. Hence, the 
management might understandably be 
cautious about increasing its line of 
high-priced goods; and this caution may 
well explain the deviation below the 
line at the upper left. The fact that this 


distribution remains, even though the 
slope, as calculated by least squares, 
decreases to —0.3678, +0.1141 (the line 
drawn having the equation, log y= 
—0.3678 log x-+1.7064; +0.1141). 

In view of the distributions of Fig- 
ures I and 2, which are by no means an 
@ priori necessity, and which are scarcely 
to be expected if the Sears management 
made its decisions by random selections, 


PRICE (IN UNITS OF $25.00) 
3 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 
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1949.) 


deviation does not appear until the price 
is well up into the hundreds of dollars 
(for most persons quite large sums) 
would seem to indicate the confidence 
the firm enjoys in the public mind, in 
the sense that the public tends to accept 
the catalogue’s word about its goods, 
unless the sums involved are very large. 
The variation of Figure 1 would be 
decreased if a larger price-interval were 
selected. Although, at the present pre- 
liminary stage of this research project, 
the essentially rectilinear nature of the 
distribution is of primary interest, never- 
theless we present for their didactic 
value the same data in Figure 2, with 
the price-interval increased 100 fold to 
$25.00. In spite of this very large price- 
interval, the general rectilinearity of the 


| 10 100 
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Fic. 2. Distribution of Items of Like Price (Unit: $25.00). (Sears, Roebuck Catalogue, Spring-Summer Edition, 


1000 10,000 


we can only conclude that some sort 
of natural law is operating in the price- 
diversity ratio. 

At this point several questions are in 
order. 

First, does this observed price-diver- 
sity ratio in the Sears catalogue merely 
reflect the price-diversity ratio of goods 
throughout the country? Theoretically, 
yes." Actually I do not know (that is the 
point of the research project). 

Second, will this price-diversity ratio 
be found only in stores that offer a wide 
diversity of goods? Theoretically it will 
appear ever less in stores that are more 
specialized. 

Third, since the data are unweighted 


Ibid., Chap. 9, pp. 347-374. 
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for sales-volume, how would a weighting 
by sales-volume influence the distribu- 
tion? Theoretically sales-volume is in- 
versely proportional to the square of the 
price; for this proposition there is some 
empiric support from confidential data. 
The distributions of Figures 1 and 2 refer 
to prices of goods quoted and not to prices 
of goods sold. 

Fourth, what has all this to do with the 
sizes of sales-units in terms of which 
prices are quoted? Actually a great deal, 
since an alteration of sales-unit with cor- 
responding alteration of price could 
drastically alter the resulting price- 
diversity frequency distribution. Thus, 
tacks sold only in sales-units of a ton, or 
paint by the drum, or textiles by the 
square rod would fall differently on the 
frequency-curve. The fact that the dis- 
tribution of Figure 1 is in terms of the 
familiar conventional retail sales-units 
of the most heterogeneous sorts (e.g. 
volume, weight, length, area, “‘assort- 
ments,’ numbers, etc.) means that these 
sales-units, though for the most part 
conventional, represent the results of the 
operation of some underlying natural 
principle that presumably governs what 
particular sales-units are convenient for 
customer and seller in the retail trade, 
since a virtually endless number of other 
sales-units are a priori possible. 

The foregoing questions are asked 
primarily to suggest that many other 
marketing factors may be closely related 
to this one striking empiric regularity 
just reported, that seems to lie at the 
very core of marketing. 


The Style-Product Ratio 


Some products listed in the Sears 
Catalogue are offered in many different 
styles, including colors, while others are 
offered in a few or only one. The question 
arises as to the possibility of some under- 


2 Tbid., p. 3716. 


lying regularity in the phenomenon of 
styles—a question that potentially in- 
volves the philosophically moot problem 
of deciding whether we are dealing 
merely with a different style of the same 
product or with a totally different prod- 
uct. 

In the case of the Sears Catalogue it is 
by and large not difficult to discriminate 
between styles and products because of 
the very way that the different styles 
and products are presented. Sometimes 
the different styles are enumerated 
(e.g., p. 3, “5 styles at $2.88,” “‘4 styles 
at $3.88’). Sometimes the difference in 
style is indicated by different letters; 
thus, for example, on page 391 there are 
seven different styles of men’s shoes 
all offered at the same price yet dif- 
ferently lettered. The different patterns 
(i.e. styles) of Axminster broadloom (pp. 


593-5) are lettered from 4 through S.. 


The same applies to fluorescent lights, 
bed spreads, pipes, and children’s hats. 
In those few cases where the difference 
in style is not actually indicated, I 
suspect that a group of persons, acting 
as a jury of experts, would on the whole 
tend to agree as to what are different 
products, and what are merely different 
styles of the same product. 

For that matter the present statistical 
investigation of the style-product ratio 
in the catalogue was undertaken in such 
a way as, in a sense, to appeal to what 
might be called a jury of experts (my 
students). The catalogue was divided 
into four dozen samples of equal length 
with each student receiving a sample.” 
Each student examined his sample page 
by page and determined for each page 
the number of different styles per 
product (hence “styles per product per 
page’). Thus, on page 3, there is one 
product with four styles and one with 


13 The same procedure was used for all the other 
analyses reported in this paper, except for the index to 


the catalogue. 
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five (by and large the different styles for 
a given product appear on the same 
page). After the students had completed 
their tabulations of the number of dif- 
ferent products with the same number of 
different styles—that is, the number of 
products that had 1 styie, the number 
that had 2 styles, 3 styles, and so on 
up—the statistical information of the 


number of different products with the 
same y-number of styles on the x-axis. 
The general rectilinearity of the dis- 
tribution is unmistakable. The line 
drawn, which was fitted by least squares 
through all the points, has a —0.5593 
slope, + 0.1859 (or, in equation form, log 
= —0.5593 log x+1.9813; £0.1859). 
In view of the above equation and 
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Fic. 3. Distribution of Styles per Product (per page). (Sears, Roebuck Catalogue, Spring-Summer Edition, 1949.) 


four dozen samples was combined into 
a single tabulation for the entire cata- 
logue. An inspection of the underlying 
individual samples disclosed essentially 
the same type of distribution in the 
samples as in the whole, except, of 
course, for the degree of variation. 

The combined data for the entire cata- 
logue are presented on doubly loga- 
rithmic co-ordinates in Figure 3, with 
the number of different styles per prod- 
uct plotted on the y-axis, and with the 


error, we may say that the x-number of 
different products for which any y-number 
of different styles is listed tends to vary in 
inverse proportion to the square of y. 
Again the “inverse square.” 


The Display of Products 


Even after the mail order hourse has 
decided upon the kinds of merchandise 


“4 C., Zipf, op. cit., Chap. 12, “Prestige Symbols and 
Cultural Vogues” for discussion of dynamics of style- 
changes. 
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it will offer, and its styles, unit-prices 
and the like, it still has the task of pre- 
senting the goods effectively in the 
catalogue. Since catalogues cost money, 
we can understand the tremendous urge 
to condense the description of each item 
as far as possible. On the other hand, 
inasmuch as larger page areas are more 
likely to catch the eye than smaller ones, 
we can understand the urge to devote 
larger areas to the description of those 
items to which attention is to be par- 


50 


is concerned only with the relative 
amounts of display area per product. Ob- 
viously, as the number of products per 
page increases the average display area 
per product on that page decreases cor- 
respondingly. 

And then by classifying the 1,100 odd 
pages of the catalogue according to the 
number of products listed per page, we 
shall be able to note any regularity in 
the use of display-area. 

In Figure 4 are presented on doubly 
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Fico. 4. Distribution of Products (per page). (Sears, Roebuck Catalogue, Spring-Summer Edition, 1949.) 


ticularly attracted. Hence we may rea- 
sonably expect to find a variation in area 
in the descriptions, or displays, of goods. 

One method of assessing the compara- 
tive area devoted to the different prod- 
ucts in the catalogue is to count the 
number of different products (ignoring 
as irrelevant all differences in product- 
sizes) that are listed on each page, as 
determined by the actual number of dif- 
ferent prices listed on the page. Under 
this procedure, when different styles 
are listed and priced separately they 
are considered different products for the 
purposes of this part of the study, which 


logarithmic co-ordinates the x-number of 
different pages with the same y-number 
of different products. Except for the bot- 
tom two points (for pages with only 1 or 
2 products) the distribution may fairly 
be viewed as rectilinear. The line drawn 
which was calculated by least squares 
through all the points has a —o.5084 
slope, +0.0787, (or, in equation form, 
log y = —0.5084 log x+1.5840; +0.0787). 

Hence, the x-number of different pages 
with the same y-number of different prod- 


18 With origin shifted to y+1, the slope becomes 
—0.4396 +0.0692. I can think of no reason for shifting 
the origin. 
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ucts tends to vary in inverse proportion to 
the square of y. Again the “inverse 
square.’’6 

Another method of gaining insight into 
the question of the relative display of 
products is to count the number of dif- 
ferent pictures per product on each page, 
(i.e. “pictures per product per page’’) 
in the sense that every picture is to be 
counted as one unless it refers to pre- 
cisely the same product, or unless it 


100 


on page III2 represent one picture. On 
page 669 are thirteen different pictures 
referring to the whole and parts of the 
single “Kenmore Master DeLuxe 
Range”; one picture. Although the 
problem of classifying different pictures 
as above described may seem to be dif- 
ficult, it admits in fact of very little 
indecision, as will be noted from an 
actual inspection of the catalogue. Car- 
toons or other pictures that are occasion- 
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1949.) 


illustrates some special part of the same 
product, or the use of the same product. 
Thus in the upper right hand corner of 
page 1083 is the picture of a “new 
farm-master estate sprayer” with a sec- 
ond picture that shows a man using the 
sprayer on a tree: together, one picture. 
The two baby chicks pictured together 


16 Cf., Zipf, op. cit., 170-178, and 564, ref. 38 and 
Chap. 5 for the same type of distribution in other kinds 
of published materials, e.g. news-items, advertisements. 
See also W. B. Bryant, S. L. Washburn, and D. G. 
Outerbridge, “Some psychological determinants of the 
structure of advertising in a classified telephone di- 
rectory,” American Fournal of Psychology, 1948 (Vol. 
51), §40-544. 


ally added for purposes of atmosphere 
but which do not depict a specific prod- 
uct were ignored 

In Figure 5 are presented on doubly 
logarithmic co-ordinates the x-number 
of different pages that contained the 
same y-number of pictures per product 
for the entire catalogue. Except for the 
bottom 4 or § points, which indicate an 
avoidance of pages with very few pic- 
tures, the distribution is rectilinear.!” 
The line drawn, as calculated by least 


17 With origin shifted to y+2, the slope becomes 
—0.4594 0.0672. I can think of no reason for shifting 
the origin. 
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squares for all the points, has a —0.5310 
slope, +0.1405 (or, in equation form, 
log =-—0.5310 log x«+1.8685; 
+0.1405.) 

In view of this equation we may say 
that the x-number of different pages with 
the same y-number of different pictures 
tends to vary in inverse proportion to the 
square of y. Again the “inverse square.” 

Hence, the distribution of pictures of 
Figure 5 tells us substantially the same 
as that of products of Figure 4. 4 fortiori 


sprayers, or particular styles of men’s 
shirts—for which the unit of a page suf- 
fices, we had selected a more generic 
classification of merchandise, such as 
farm equipment or men’s clothes, we 
should have found that in many cases 
the items of the more generic classes 
would have extended over many pages. 
In that case we should have measured 
the classes of goods in terms of the num- 
ber of different pages over which they 
extended. Thus, according to the cata- 
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there is a correlation between the num- 
ber of pictures and number of products 
per page, as is clearly evident from an 
inspection of the catalogue, although an 
actual correlation study has not been 
made. In the overwhelming number of 
cases, products are pictured. 


The Index 


It is quite likely that the above unit 
of one single page is not suitable for all 
problems relating to the structure of the 
Sears Catalogue. Indeed, if instead of 
having selected the above problems of 
display that referred to individual prod- 
ucts and styles—such as individual tree- 


logue’s Index, farm equipment is dis- 
played on a total of 65 different pages, 
whereas men’s clothes are displayed on 
so different pages. 

In a very practical sense the number 
of different items listed in the catalogue’s 
16-page Index when classified according 
to the number of different pages to which 
they refer will give information about 
the relative amount of space devoted to 
different classes of items. This informa- 
tion on the Index is presented in Figure 
6. 

In Figure 6 is plotted on doubly loga- 
rithmic co-ordinates the x-number of dif- 
ferent items that are displayed over the 
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same y-number of pages. The distribu- 
tion is unmistakably rectilinear. The line 
drawn, which was calculated by least 
squares for all the points, has a —0.4238 
slope +0.0640 (or, in equation form: 
log y = —0.4238 log x+1.6055; +0.0640). 
This slope of —0.4238, +0.0640 is a 
significant deviation below the previous 
—o.s5000 slopes which have been ob- 
served for other indices. 

This deviation below a —o.5000 slope 
is to be expected, I believe, inasmuch as 
the same items are often referred to more 
than once in the Jndex under different 
classifications (for example, see under 
clothes and coats for a duplication). In 
other words and more technically, the 
more generic and the more specific 
classes have been combined into one 
index. Upon reflection, we can see that 
this combination might well have the 
effect of extending the entire distribu- 
tion to the right, thereby decreasing its 
slope.!® 

Yet our concern for the niceties of 
slope should not disguise from us the 
fact of the remarkable rectilinearity of 
the distribution of Figure 6, particularly 
for the lower dozen or so points. This 
rectilinearity clearly indicates the pres- 
ence of an underlying regularity both in 
the organization of the Judex in particu- 
lar and of the catalogue as a whole. 


Discussion 


The above distributions which are 
scarcely due to the operation of sheer 


18 My former student, Mr. D. D. Bourland, Jr. has 
already (and previously) observed this slope in the in- 
dices of books (privately communicated to me, and not 
yet reported); also observed in the Index to the Con- 
gressional Record (74th Congress), reported Zipf, op. cit., 
539, fn. In the Index to Thomas’ Register of American 
Manufacturers, 37th ed., (New York: Thomas Publish- 
ing Co., Dec., 1946), Vol. 4, the x-number of generic 
headings that have the same y-number of specific sub- 
classes is inversely proportional to y?, (to be reported 


subsequently). 


random chance—or “‘random selections” 
—represent empiric laws of a high degree 
of regularity in merchandising, pricing, 
and advertising of a very wide range of 
products. Moreover, they suggest that 
these different functions are organized 
together as a unit whole. The distribu- 
tions do not represent principles that 
the executives follow consciously with 
calculating machines and _slide-rules. 
Rather, they represent what may even- 
tuate when, as in the present case, the 
management is very efficient. 

As empiric laws the distributions seem 
to have a two-fold value. First they have 
a value for “‘pure” social science; indeed 
in the present case they provide an 
empiric test of a general thesis already 
advanced.!® Second, they have a value 
for “‘applied”’ social science, in the sense 
that they may lead to the disclosure of 
fundamental principles that will be of 
practical value for the producers and 
distributors in our national economy. 
Further research on mail order houses 
and related enterprises is in process.?° 
We have not presented the present study 

19 Cf. Zipf, op. cit., Chap. 9. 

20 Considerable research has already been completed 
on the organization of Thomas’ Register, op. cit., and on 
the topic of brand names, both as listed idid., Vol. 3, 
and as studied in pantry polls and consumer analyses. 
Some of the observations already made, and which will 
be reported in a subsequent publication are: (1) the 
x-number of different manufacturers of the same y 
number of products is inversely proportional to »y?; 
(2) the x number of different concerns that have the 
same y-number of branch offices, warehouses, district 
sales offices, etc. is inversely proportional to y?; (3) the 
x-number of different brand-names (including trade- 
names) that are owned by the same y number of differ- 
ent firms is inversely proportional to y?; (4) the x num- 
ber of different brand names for the same y-number of 
different products is inversely proportional to y*; (5) 
the same “inverse-square” relationship applies to the 
x-number of different brand-names that are used by the 
same y per cent of families; (6) the y-number of different 
brand-names in a city of P-size varies with the square 
root of P; etc., etc., etc. Reported, G. K. Zipf, “A Note 
on a Statistical Study of Brand Names,” Econometrica, 
1950 (in press); also G. K. Zipf, “A Study of Brand 


Names and Related Phenomena,” American Fournal of 
Psychology, 1950 (in press). 
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in the belief that it gives the entire pic- 
ture.” 


SUMMARY 


In the present study of the spring- 
summer edition of the 1949 Sears, Roe- 
buck Catalogue issued from Boston, 
Massachusetts, we have observed the 
following empiric regularities: 


1. The x-number of different kinds of 
items offered with the same y-price in 
class-intervals of 25¢ tends to be in- 
versely proportional to y?. 

2. The x-number of different products that 


% Thus, for example, there is a further point about a 
mail-order catalogue that seems to merit investigation: 
the ordering of items from beginning to end. A mail- 
order catalogue is essentially a department store in two 
dimensions. How far is its arrangement of items in the 
probable order of meeting of the reader’s eye analogous 
to the arrangement of the items of a three dimensional 
department store, which also has the problem of dis- 
play and of arranging items in reference to the probable 
order of meeting the customer’s eye? 


have the same y-number of different 
styles tends to be inversely propor- 
tional toy’. 

3. The x-number of different pages in the 
catalogue that list the same y-number 
of different products tends to be in- 
versely proportional to y’. 

4. The x-number of different pages in the 
catalogue that contain the same y- 
number of different pictures is inversely 
proportional to y?. 

5. The x-number of different entries in 
the Index that refer to the same y- 
number of different pages in the cata- 
logue is inversely proportional to a 
power of y that is only slightly greater 
than the square. 


These observed regularities which 
were deduced from a previously pub- 
lished theory do not represent the effects 
of “random behavior” and therefore, 
may be said to refer to the principles of 
marketing as previously defined. 
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MARKETING RESEARCH FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF THE INDUSTRIAL 


BUYER* 


HOWARD T. LEWIS 
Harvard University 


ARKETING research is usually dis- 
M cussed from the viewpoint of the 
seller; this article deals with it from the 
standpoint of industrial buyers, the men 
who spend their company’s money for 
materials, fabricated parts, supplies, 
equipment, and repair parts and small 
tools, and who buy these things not for 
re-sale but in order to assure the con- 
tinued operation of the factory These 
various types of industrial goods are not 
bought by the same procedures, decisions 
regarding their purchase are not par- 
ticipated in by the same people, and the 
problems regarding their acquisition 
vary considerably. This complicates any 
analysis made by a research organiza- 
tion, just as it limits to some degree 
any generalizations regarding the pro- 
curement pattern as between various 
companies. Yet there is an emerging 
over-all pattern, and the basic principles 
are much the same in spite of necessary 
and inevitable modification of their ap- 
plication to specific situations. 

As an industrial purchaser, I am fully 
convinced that intelligently conducted 
marketing research by suppliers bene- 
fits me as a buyer. It should reduce 
the waste and the cost of their distribu- 
tion and hence the prices I have to pay; 
it should increase the efficiency of their 
marketing program; it should bring to 
my attention new products or materials 
that might otherwise escape my atten- 
tion, and show me new and better uses 
for those materials I am already buying. 


* A paper read before the Chemical Marketing Re- 
search Association, March 30, 1950. 
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It should result in more stable opera- 
tions on their part, giving them a larger 
return and assuring me of more depend- 
able sources of supply. I believe in mar- 
keting research because the more my 
actual and potential suppliers know 
about me, my requirements, my policies 
and my problems, the better off we both 
will be. 


The Meaning of “‘Quality” 


Stated very simply, procurement con- 
sists of getting the right materials at the 
right time in the right place and at the 
right price; it is the best possible com- 
bination of these four factors that makes 
a good buy. This is pretty general, but 
note that it starts with “right material.” 
What is this thing we call “right qual- 
ity’? Quality is that which fits a prod- 
uct to a given use. The products vendors 
have to sell are not simply good, they are 
good for a given purpose, and the word 
“quality” is meaningless apart from the 
particular uses to which the buyer in- 
tends to put them. Furthermore, “qual- 
ity” is a combination of characteristics, 
not merely one characteristic. Moreover, 
the specific combination finally decided 
upon is almost always a compromise, 
since the particular aspect of quality to 
be stressed in any individual case 
depends largely upon circumstances. In 
some instances, the primary considera- 
tion is durability. In other instances, the 
lifetime of the product is not so im- 
portant; efficiency in operation becomes 
more significant. Certain electrical sup- 
plies will suggest themselves as illustra- 
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tions. While a long life is desired, it is 
more important that the materials al- 
ways function during such life as they 
may have than that they last indefi- 
nitely. Or again, assuming always a cer- 
tain dependability in operation and a 
reasonable degree of durability, the ease 
and simplicity of operation may become 
the determining factor. Thus, it is not 
essential that a typewriter last indefi- 
nitely; therefore the mechanism of the 
modern typewriter is such as to make it 
dependable under all ordinary usages. 
Given these two factors, which are more 
or less standardized among various types 
of machines, the determining factor is 
the ease with which the machine can be 
operated. What constitutes a satisfac- 
tory quality, therefore, depends largely 
upon what a person is seeking in par- 
ticular goods. 

But if “best quality,” technically 
speaking, is that combination of physical 
and chemical characteristics which is 
best suited to the intended use, it is 
equally true that mere technical perfec- 
tion is by no means enough. For clearly, 
no matter what degree of technical per- 
fection for a given use an item or material 
may have, it must be reasonably pro- 
curable or it is useless to discuss it. Or 
if the cost to the buyer is so high as to be 
prohibitive, then he may sacrifice some- 
thing in technical quality and get along 
with an item somewhat less suitable. Or 
if, at whatever cost or however pro- 
curable, the only available suppliers of 
the technically perfect item lack ade- 
quate productive capacity or financial 
and other assurance of continued busi- 
ness existence, then, too, it must give 
way to something else. 

Obviously, too, frequent reappraisals 
are necessary even when a workable 
balance between technical and economic 
quality has once been established. If 
copper rises from 14 cents a pound to 21 


cents or more, if magnesium drops from 
$1.25 a pound to 20 cents or less, if 
aluminum should drop substantially in 
price, the balance to which we have 
referred needs reexamination. The experi- 
ences of the war are still too fresh in our 
minds for us to forget the fact that many 
an item, a component, or even a finished 
product rated as “essential because 
theoretically superior” had to give way 
to one technically “less suitable but pro- 
curable.” 

In short, to a buyer right quality is a 
concept which involves two things, not 
just one, for it consists of both technical 
usefulness for a specific purpose plus 
procurability under conditions which 
make its acquisition profitable. Whether 
or not a particular company can afford 
to process and sell the material under 
terms and conditions which make it a 
good buy for my company is a matter of 
mutual interest, but if that company 
cannot do as well as I think it should be 
able to, I am going to look for another 
supplier. I may even decide to get along 
without the item altogether or use a 
substitute. But, whatever our final 
decision, it is going to be one made 
jointly by our engineers, our production 
people, and our purchasing staff on the 
cold-blooded basis of worth to us, not 
to the vendor. 


The Buyer's Interest 


All this, of course, is most elementary. 
There is nothing new about it. Yet its 
bearing upon the value of marketing re- 
search to the industrial buyer should be 
clear. We want those responsible for 
marketing research to be as helpful as 
possible to their sales organization in 
order that it, in turn, can be most help- 
ful to us. But also we want our suppliers 
to be quite clear as to how we buy, and 
why we buy particular products from 
particular suppliers. 
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Several conclusions should be obvious. 
In the first place, because our engineers, 
production staff, and purchasing organi- 
zation are reasonably proficient in their 
respective spheres, working together for 
the greater success of our own company, 
it would be well to understand that for 
the great majority of products which 
suppliers have to sell, we know a great 
deal more about them than some sales- 
men think we do. Sometimes we know 
more about them than does the supplier 
himself. We may not possess the desire, 
the equipment, or the operating skill 
required to manufacture those items, but 
we do know a lot about how they are 
made, we know a good deal about their 
physical and chemical characteristics, 
and it is our particular business to know 
how they are used in our own plant and 
how adequately they serve our needs. 
From practical operating experience we 
know whether or not and how well they 
meet our requirements—and after all 
that is what we are interested in. 

In the second place, we are a lot less 
concerned than some people seem to be 
in the functional distinction often drawn 
between technical and marketing re- 
search. In one sense we are not interested 
in that distinction at all, but only in the 
results. For that reason, we are not 
overly worried about the concern that is 
voiced by Mr. Salisbury, in the March 
15th issue of the magazine Sales Manage- 
ment, to the effect that 85¢ is spent for 
product research as against 15¢ for mar- 
ket research. Indeed such a statement 
may very well be a generalization which 
has no significance to our particular 
plant. What we are looking for is a good 
product, sold by men who know that 
product well enough to talk intelligently 
about it, to discuss its application in our 
plant, to show us specifically whether or 
not it will save us money, and what kind 
of service we can expect. We are not 


interested directly with those aspects of 
marketing research that appear to loom 
so large in the thinking of most market- 
ing research men—salesmen quotas, 
checking of inventory stocks, testing one 
type of sales promotion against another, 
or normal sales potentials. If such stud- 
ies enable the seller to do a better job of 
meeting our needs, all well and good, but 
how he attains that objective is more his 
immediate business than ours. It is not 
his sales volume but our needs that we 
are concerned about. 

A great many salesmen, from a great 
many companies, call at our offices con- 
stantly. They need to know better than 
some of them do the products they are 
trying to sell and how we can use them. 
We have our own designing and engineer- 
ing staff, our own marketing research 
group, and our own sales organization. 
What products we decide to make as 
well as to whom and how we sell them is 
primarily our business and we are quite 
willing to assume that responsibility. 
The sellers’ competition for our pur- 
chases is keen. As buyers, we must 
choose between suppliers, as we are also 
forced to choose between the materials 
and products which they have to sell. 
We exercise the best overall judgement 
of which we are capable in making our 
selection between both suppliers and 
materials, using such facts as we have 
and as the suppliers’ sales and promotion 
organizations can provide. In so doing, 
we cannot be unmindful of the fact that 
the seller has his own product to promote. 

Mr. Roland Soule, of the American 
Machine and Foundry Company, has 
said: 


“Recall that research to date has been 
pretty much in the hands of the big compan- 
ies and that the big companies have been 
mostly the primary producers and refiners 
of materials of all sorts. The objective of 
such research has been to force a maximum 
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of nickel, aluminum, copper, gypsum, as- 
bestos, plastics, and what have you into as 
many different markets as possible. It is a 
technology of adaptation. - 

It does not require much imagination to 
realize, however, that only through coinci- 
dence would the products resulting from 
such research happen also to be the most 
suitable for the purpose in question... . 

It seems safe to predict, therefore, that in 
the future a smaller proportion of the coun- 
try’s total research effort will be upon adap- 
tation—the forcing of a given material into 
a given market whether it has an inherent 
right to be there or not. There is reason to 
believe, on the other hand, that more atten- 
tion will be paid to a new type of technology. 
Such technology takes the customer’s point 
of view, and can best be described as func- 
tional engineering. Research of this type is 
most willingly financed by companies that 
own no mines or quarries, that have little 
or no stake in specific commodities, and that 
hence can be more objective in their choice 
of materials. ...” 

Along the same lines, the late Professor 
Joseph Schumpeter wrote: 


“In capitalist reality [the] kind of compe- 
tition which counts [is] the competition from 
the new commodity, the new sources of sup- 
ply, the new technology, the new type of 
organization—the competition which com- 
mands a decisive cost or quality advantage 
and which strikes not at the margins of 
profit and the output of existing firms but 
at their foundations.” 


It is just this competition between 
suppliers and commodities that makes 
the industrial buyer’s task so important 
and so difficult. He is of necessity com- 
pelled to do two things simultaneously: 
(1) to cultivate the good will and respect 
of the supplier and (2) to critically eval- 
uate the evidence and the argument in 
terms of his own needs, comparing it 
with the arguments of other sellers, 
judging the supplier himself as well as 
his merchandise, drawing out additional 
facts regarding both, watching market 


trends and prices, and knowing the 
proper moment to say yes or no. 


Suppliers’ and Buyers’ Research 


Now if all of this places a very heavy 
responsibility upon the buyer, it places 
an equally heavy one upon the research 
facilities of the vendor. On the whole, 
and in view of the newness of the art, 
most of the latter’s marketing and 
product research organizations have 
done extremely well. Unfortunately, 
there are others that have not accom- 
plished as much as we buyers wish they 
might. Indeed, it is this partial failure 
that has forced buyers into what I may 
term “‘marketing research in reverse,” 
and more than one company has felt 
compelled to add the so-called “pur- 
chase analyst” to their buying staff. 
It has found it necessary, even in these 
post-war days, to search out qualified 
sources of supply, to visit their plants, 
and not only to establish commercial 
relationships, but actually to teach 
companies how to manufacture more 
efficiently, that they might thereby 
earn a profit and still reduce the buyer’s 
costs. 


Growing Recognition of Buyers’ Impor- 
tance 


This “research in reverse” constitutes 
one of the trends which all marketing 
research men must watch, and in a 
measure, contend with, because it reflects 
a partial failure on the part of suppliers. 
But it is significant for another reason, 
namely, it is indicative of the emergence 
of a new type of purchasing personnel. 
The term “pooled judgement”’ has been 
used as meaning the combined judge- 
ment of those persons particularly quali- 
fied to perform the essential basic func- 
tions of a business—the chief engineers, 
the production managers, the sales man- 
agers, and the procurement officers. The 
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last of these is now being put on “the first 
team,” and he is being put there because 
of the conviction that a manufacturing 
company cannot make and sell a product 
in a competitive market unless the 
materials and component parts out of 
which it is fashioned, and which repre- 
sent 50 to 60 per cent of its manu- 
factured cost, are procured efficiently. 
In short, the qualified procurement offi- 
cer himself constitutes an integral part 
of what we term “management.” This 
means that he is no longer a mere clerk, 
nor is he a subordinate reporting to a 
production chief, but an officer of first 
rank in his own right, so recognized 
because of his knowledge of materials, 
sources, markets, prices, and negotiating 
practice—a knowledge and experience 
possessed to an equal measure by no 
one else in the organization. This recog- 
nition comes about, not by virtue of 
organization charts, executive directives, 
or mere definition of responsibilities, 
but rather because the procurement 
officer contributes something of signifi- 
cance to the “judgement pool.” It is the 
gradual infiltration and willing accept- 
ance of this conviction throughout the 
entire organization that has led to a 
growing recognition of the basic impor- 
tance of procurement as one of the 
major functions of business. This same 
thought was expressed in the words of a 
National Industrial Conference Board 
Report of 1948, after that organization 
had surveyed 280 manufacturing com- 
panies: 


Until recent years, however, management 
has not given the attention to purchasing 
that it has to other major activities within 
a manufacturing concern. 

The increased recognition that is now 
generally accorded to purchasing is reflected 
in a higher organizational status for this 
activity. In a growing number of concerns, 
purchasing is a major department, the head 


of which reports directly to the president 
and has a voice in the formulation of gen- 
eral management policies. Accompanying 
this organizational evolution has been the 
emergence of new and improved purchasing 
policies, procedures, and techniques. Of par- 
ticular interest is the growth in purchasing 
research. Progressive management has be- 
come increasingly aware of the value of cur- 
rent and pertinent data concerning price, 
supply and demand trends, and future pros- 
pects which can be supplied by procurement 
specialists who are in constant touch with 
the market. Such specialists can often make 
significant contributions to reduced pro- 
duction costs by uncovering new sources of 
supply and substitute materials, by assisting 
in the work of standardization, and by sug- 
gesting new and more efficient manufactur- 
ing techniques to suppliers. 


To illustrate somewhat more specifi- 
cally the thoroughness with which the 
so-called “product value analysis di- 
vision” within the purchasing depart- 
ment of one major company attacks its 
problem, let me list the points on which 
“ft challenges at one time or another 
every part and each material” it is 
asked to procure: 


Does its use contribute value? 

Is its cost proportionate to its usefulness? 

Does it need all of its features? 

Is there anything better for the intended 
use? 

Can a usable part be made by a lower cost 
method? 

Can a standard product be found which 
will be usable? 

Is it made on proper tooling considering 
quantities used? 

Do materials, reasonable labor, overhead, 
and profits total its cost? 


Will another dependable supplier provide 
it for less? 


Is anyone buying it for less? 


Since suitability for the intended use 
is one prime essential of proper quality 
and since final decisions as to suitability 
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are peculiarly within the province of the 
technical expert or the engineer, a very 
difficult intra-company problem some- 
times arises. If specifications are to be 
set first and finally by the engineer, then 
the purchasing agent either has to accept 
them without question and do what he 
can to get a good price, or else he has to 
reserve the right to challenge the speci- 
fications or to refuse to buy until an 
agreement has been reached. His prob- 
lem is made none the easier because the 
amount required and the time the 
item is needed may also be specified. 
The answer to this dilemna is by no 
means simple, but it is not a reasonable 
answer to assert that technicians are 
never to be challenged, any more than 
it is to say that the procurement officer 
should decide questions of suitability. 
Industry, under stress of competition, 
is finding a way to reconcile such differ- 
ences of opinion through cooperation. 
One step has already been made by 
advanced management when it recog- 
nizes the true nature of what we call 
“quality.” It is definitely making prog- 
ress toward the second step—that of 
securing that reasonable measure of co- 
operation so essential to success. 

Aside from whatever other implica- 
tions all this may have it raises anew the 
old question of who participates in an 
industrial purchase—and why. I am not 
unaware of the work that has already 
been done in this field by marketing re- 
search organizations, advertising agen- 
cies, publishers of trade magazines, and 
trade associations. Much of it is of real 
value; all of it is suggestive. Some of it, 
however, is antiquated, biased, or poorly 
done. In any event, a great deal more 
needs to be done on a factual and case 
basis. Furthermore, the trends in indus- 
trial buying are quite as important as 
the situation at any given moment and I 
regret to say that those in charge of the 


sales programs of some manufacturers 
selling to the industrial market appear to 
be quite unaware of what has been tran- 
spiring in this business of industrial 
procurement since 1940. 

These developments not only mark a 
trend that sellers cannot well afford to 
overlook, but they clearly present a new 
challenge to the marketing research 
activities of the suppliers. Mr. Robert 
Sessions was perhaps not thinking of 
this particular trend when he wrote in 
THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING that stimu- 
lating article on “A Management Audit 
of Marketing Research,” but his admo- 
nition is none the less pertinent.! 


“Those engaged in research and marketing 
(even more than sales executives and the 
top management) must remind themselves 
of this dominant fact of modern marketing: 


ideas must be moved before things can be 
sold. 


However important this concept may be 
for the consumer market, it is more far reach- 
ing in its significance for industrial goods. 
The revolution in industrial sales, brought 
on by rapid advance in technology, has taken 
place too quickly to be appreciated. In this 
field the limit of the possibility of sales is 
pretty well set dy the state of the technical 
knowledge of the potential buyer. 

‘Selling’ consists in the first instance of 
communicating technical knowledge of the 
chemical compound, the machine, or the 
appliance—so that the thing sold is in fact 
an idea of the money that can be saved or 
made by using the product, and how. 

At the present time, the research profes- 
sion is at a critical stage in its development. 
It can become more doctrinaire in its stance 
and more narrowly technical in its viewpoint, 
or it can move to identify itself more solidly 
with general management. If the latter 
choice should prevail, the result will be pro- 


1 Robert E. Sessions, “A Management Audit of 
Marketing Research,” THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING, 
January 1950. Vol. XIV, no. 4, pp. 563-571. 
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foundly constructive for the business com- 
munity as a whole.” 


CoNCLUSION 


To return to the point made in the 
beginning, I believe in market research 
on the part of our vendors because if 
well done it helps us in many ways. As 
manufacturers, we are dependent for our 
very existence upon good suppliers 
for equipment, materials, supplies, and 
for all the things that make it possible for 
our plant to operate efficiently and for 
our company to survive. We want sup- 
pliers to improve the effectiveness of 
their research, but we doubt if the great- 
est progress can be made by becoming 
unduly absorbed in statistical techniques 
or problems of company research organi- 
zation, essential though such studies are. 
We want sellers to approach our prob- 
lem cooperatively, by studying our pro- 
duction problems, our buying proce- 
dures, and our procurement policies. 
We should like to be assured that sellers 
fully understand that a veritable revolu- 


tion has been and is still taking place in 
the field of industrial procurement. 
From our standpoint, we should like to 
see not less but more coordination 
between the sellers’ technical and mar- 
keting research. We should like to meet 
more salesmen who keep a proper bal- 
ance between the time spent studying 
products and processes and that devoted 
to the techniques of selling, with perhaps 
more emphasis on the former and less on 
the latter. We should like to have sellers 
give more attention to our individual 
problems, even at the cost of some of 
the time now devoted to such matters 
as sales quotas and overall market po- 
tentials. We want sellers to learn more 
about who the various people in our 
organization are who jointly participate 
in buying decisions. We should like to 
have sellers appreciate fully that our 
engineers and production men are be- 
coming procurement-minded and that 
our purchasing agents are becoming 
more and more familiar with materials 
and processes and production problems. 
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COSTS OF DISTRIBUTION IN 
SOVIET DOMESTIC TRADE 


HENRY H. WARE 
Columbia University 


INTRODUCTION 


osts of distribution in Soviet trade 
usage are broadly defined as that 
part of the final retail price which goes 
to cover the expenses and profits of 
wholesale and retail distribution.! Each 
of the various State and cooperative 
trade organizations in the USSR has its 
annual plan for costs of distribution, 
expressed in absolute terms and as a 
percentage of total planned sales.? These 
yearly estimates are approved by the 
hierarchy of planning organizations on 
the basis of the current five year plan.* 
The degree of centralized control 
varies between nationally important 
goods of a strategic or particularly 
deficit nature and other commodities 
considered to be of local significance. 
The trade organizations themselves, 
within their given annual plans, draw up 
their quarterly plans for anticipated 
costs of distribution, which estimates 
are subject to the approval of the respec- 
tive higher planning organs. Then the 
local offices and departments of the indi- 
vidual trade organizations break down 
their quarterly plans and determine the 
basic pattern of distribution costs within 
which the particular wholesaler or re- 


1B. 1. Gogol’, Sovetskaia torgovlia i ee rol’ 0 narodnom 
khoziaistee (Moscow: 1948) p. 8, and B. I. Gogol’, 
“Sovetskaia torgovlia v gody Stalinskikh piatiletok” 
in collection of articles by M. M. Lifits, Sovetskaia tor- 
govilia za 30 let, (Moscow: 1947) p. 90. 

21. S. Plotnikov, Metodika tekhnika planirovaniia 
Sovetskoi torgovli (Moscow: 1936) p. 184. 

3N. N. Riauzov, Osnovnye voprosi narodnokhoziaist- 
vennogo ucheta izderzhek obrascheniia 0 Sovetskoi torgovle 
(Moscow: 1935) p. 18. 


tailer is expected to operate during the 
particular month.‘ 

Costs of distribution are planned, 
studied, and followed in the Soviet 
Union as major indices of the quality 
and efficiency of work performed by 
trade in carrying out its planned func- 
tions. Though in a nationally planned 
economy, costs of distribution con- 


ceivably could be planned and prede- 
termined with an added degree of ac- 
curacy based upon information and con- 
trols not available to private enterprise, 
there is reason to believe that this 
theoretical advantage is not fully real- 


ized. It is characteristic of Soviet propa- 
ganda to stress the aim or ideal, rather 
than dwell upon the imperfections of 
reality. This can be seen in the explana- 
tion suggested by one Soviet author that 
costs of distribution are derived from 
“technical-economic calculations,” based 
upon a thoroughgoing and exact account- 
ing throughout the planned period of 
each and every factor influencing the 
size, level, and structure of each of the 
costs of distribution.® 

Many of the so-called calculations of 
cost apparently are little more than 
working estimates. This same Soviet 
author admits that the task of analyzing 
distribution costs is particularly com- 
plex in view of the “synthesis” and in- 
separability of certain cost factors. He 
suggests that this is why in Soviet prac- 
tice much emphasis is placed upon the 


4 Tbid., p. 18. 
5 Plotnikov, op. cit., p. 183. 
6 Plotnikov, op. cit., p. 183. 
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construction of indices, where with 
proper weighting for changes in assort- 
ment of goods, changed sales emphasis, 
and changed planned prices, at least the 
trends in costs of operation can be 
observed.’ Following a discussion of 
planning costs of distribution, relative 
to both bookkeeping records and planned 
tasks in the particular store, the Soviet 
economist indicates in a footnote, that 
such cost calculating and planning is 
done for broad commodity group classi- 
fications without any breakdown of 
individual commodities.® 

The planning of trade distribution 
costs and the task of determining how 
much of which costs are to be borne by 
which of the various retail functions and 
by which of the arbitrarily differentiated 
commodity groupings, will be shown to 
be a process far less precise than many 
Soviet sources imply. Our present study 
does not consider the degree of validity 
of Soviet claims as to absolute or com- 
parative sizes of their costs of distribu- 
tion. It aims to present a qualitative 
critique of Soviet costs in terms of the 
peculiar surroundings and particular 
aims of that economic environment. 


Costs In TERMS OF SovieT AIMS 
Soviet Claims 


Soviet sources make the claim that 
their costs of commodity distribution 
are only one-third or one-fourth what 
they are in capitalist countries, that 
their trade apparatus is the least expen- 


7 [bid., pp. 183-184, 190. 

8 [bid., p. 203. Possibly this source cannot be con- 
sidered “official” today in view of the fact that in May, 
1937, Professor Plotnikov was implicated with “Trot- 
skyite saboteurs” and dismissed from the Plekhanov 
Institute of National Economy where the author of 
this article was enrolled at the time. The textbook of 
I. S. Plotnikov on Soviet trade planning was summarily 
removed from all circulation and use in Soviet institu- 
tions of higher learning. (See Plekhanov Institute news- 
paper Krasnyi student, May 13, 1937.) 


sive in the world.® They admit that dur- 
ing the first period of the New Economic 
Policy in the early Twenties, total costs 
of trade distribution were over 20 per 
cent of the retail price. In 1932, the figure 
was lowered to 12.5 per cent, and to- 
ward the end of the prewar period in 
1940 only slightly over 10 per cent of 
retail prices went to maintain the State 
and cooperative trade apparatus.’ Over 
the period from 1928 to 1940, on an 
average, each trade enterprise nearly 
doubled its volume of business, for with 
a total sales increase of 4.5 times (in 
comparable prices), the overall network 
of trade grew to only 2.5 times its former 
size. 


Speed of Turnover Stressed 


Increasing the rapidity of turnover 
and speed of sales almost invariably is 
presented in Soviet writings as an un- 
mixed virtue, without consideration of a 
possible point of diminishing returns. 
During the war, costs of distribution rose 
as the ration system was introduced and 
volume of sales sharply decreased. These 
increased costs were attributed partly 
to setting up the Workers Supply De- 
partment in industry, where the limited 
numbers of customers in these specially 
stocked, relatively small outlets often 
were hardly sufficient to maintain nor- 
mal operations. At that time, the costs 
of distribution through these important 
trade outlets in stategic industries were 


® B. I. Gogol’, Sovetskaia torgovlia i ee rol’ » narodnom 
khoziaistve, (Moscow: 1948) p. 8, and B. I. Gogol’, 
“Sovetskaia torgovlia v gody Stalinskikh piateletok” 
in collection edited by M. M. Lifits, Sovetskaia torgovlia 
2a 30 let, (Moscow: 1947) p. 90. 

10 B, I. Gogol’, Sovetskaia torgovlia i ee rol’ v narodnom 
khoziaistve, (Moscow, 1948) p. 37 and B. I. Gogol 
“Sovetskaia torgovlia v gody Stalinskikh piateletok” 
in collection edited by M. M. Lifits Sovetskaia torgovlia 
za 30 let, (Moscow: 1947) p. 89. 

up, Kryloy, ‘ ‘Snizhenie izderzhek obrashcheniia— 
vazhnaia narodnokhoziaistvennaia zadacha,” Planovoe 
Khoziaistvo No. 4, 1948, (Moscow: 1948) p. 65. 
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30-35 per cent higher than the distribu- 
tion costs of the State trade apparatus 
of the USSR Trade Ministry.” 

Aside from considerations of volume 
ot sales relative to size of organization, 
it is shown that costs of distribution 
rose as the speed of commodity circula- 
tion decreased. By 1945, the turnover 
time required to distribute food prod- 
ucts (other than bread) had risen (for 
the Trade Ministry apparatus) to 21.4 
days, compared with 13.4 days in 1940, 
and for manufactured goods it rose from 
41.4 days in 1940 to 61.3 days." 


Excuses for Wartime and Postwar In- 
creased Costs 


Continuation of the ration card sys- 
tem until the end of 1947 is blamed for 
the 1947 costs of trade distribution, 
which were about 1.5 times those of the 
immediate postwar period.“ In spite of 
the reinstitution of non-rationed trade, 
the first half of 1948 did not show a 
decrease of distribution costs over the 
first half of 1947. In fact we are told that 
retail costs of distribution in both urban 
and rural retail actually increased. This 
was attributed vaguely to the postwar 
increased proportion of manufactured 
goods to all consumer goods for sale, 
also the increase of “non-productive” 
expenses and increased percentage of 
commodity losses.» More recent infor- 
mation has not been found to indicate 
just what part of the retail prices the 
Soviets now estimate goes to cover costs 
of trade distribution. 


Misleading Expression of Costs as a Per- 
centage of Retail Price 


Though it may well be true that one- 
third to a fourth as large a part of the 


12 Tbid., pp. 66-67. 
13 Tbid., pp. 66-67. 
Tbid., p. 67. 

6 Tbid., pp. 67-68. 


retail price goes for costs of trade dis- 
tribution in the USSR, compared to 
capitalist countries, that statement ac- 
tually means very little. In the first 
place, Soviet retail prices are inflated out 
of proportion to costs by the inclusion 
of the sales turnover tax. This tax is 
frequently from about 30 to 50 per cent 
of the retail price. Sometimes it is 
larger than all the other components of 
retail price put together. For example, 
if out of the retail price of a certain 
commodity which sells for one ruble 
(100 kopecs), ten kopecs go to trade, it 
follows that the costs of distribution 
are 10 per cent. If from the retail price 
of the same commodity we remove a 
sales turnover tax of 50 per cent, then 
the price becomes one-half ruble or fifty 
kopecs, which is what it costs to pro- 
duce and distribute the item. Of this 
retail price based upon costs, the 10 
kopecs or costs of distribution now be- 
come 20 per cent. 


Many Costs Subsidized 


Even after adjustments are made for 
sales turnover tax, Soviet costs of trade 
distribution still remain incomparable 
in terms of costs in other countries, for 
rent, light, heat, and other facilities are 
not paid for at comparable prices. Ad- 
vertising amounts to only about one- 
half of 1 per cent of all distribution costs 
(as of 1940); transportation in Soviet 
trade amounts to 25 per cent of all costs 
of distribution; and certain social serv- 
ices over and above personnel training 
expenses also are calculated as part of 
costs of distribution."* The cost of new 
warehouses, shops, and other capital 
equipment ordinarily is not included in 
costs of distribution, but is almost 


16 Tbid., p. 66, and S, V. Speranskii, “Statistika Vnu- 
trennei torgovli” in V. E. Dena and B. I. Karpenko 
Khoziaistoennaia statistika SSSR, (Leningrad: 1930) p. 
223. 
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entirely covered by subsidy from the 
state budget. 


Fewer Types of Goods 


Conceivably, by means of mathe- 
matical and statistical manipulation 
Soviet figures for costs of trade distribu- 
tion could be rendered quantitatively 
comparable with our own. Still the 
qualitative task would remain of trying 
to weigh speed of sales turnover against 
variety of goods available. In our own 
economy, perhaps we would tend to 
evaluate costs of distribution in terms 
of maximizing the consumer satisfaction 
of those customers who have ample 
dollars to spend; Soviet planners of dis- 
tribution costs might feel it justified to 
restrict the range of potential consumer 
satisfactions available to any customer. 
By limiting the size of inventory, the 
number of styles, colors, and sizes of 
goods, limiting brands, avoiding many 
customer services, and by minimizing 
competitive advertising, it may be 
possible to avoid unnecessary inven- 
tories and cut down on the amount of 
capital invested and labor occupied in 
trade, thereby cutting costs and making 
a greater volume (though narrower 
range) of goods available at prices which 
more people can afford. In keeping with 
the continued feverish haste with which 
the USSR presses forward its industrial 
revolution, the whole system of con- 
sumer goods production and distribution 
is directed primarily toward meeting 
little more than the most basic needs of 
the masses of the population. Apparently 
at present the Soviet government does 
not feel it can afford the luxury and 
variety of consumer choices such as those 
for which the American customer pays. 


THe StrRucTURE OF SovieT TRADE 
DIsTRIBUTION CosTs 


The unique structure of costs of dis- 
tribution in retail trade is evident in the 


following percentage breakdown given 
in a Soviet source for the prewar year 
1940 and also for 1947." 


Structure of costs of distribution in Soviet retail trade 


Per cent 

Costs of Distribution of total 
1949 41947 
Labor 38.2 37.3 
Transportation 25.2 213.6 
Rent, amortization, and maintenance 14.0 13.6 


Storage, preparation, sorting and pack- 

aging (including losses of containers) 3.5 2.8 
Commodity losses 4.2 6.1 
Servicing bank credits 2.§ 5.3 
Administrative, managerial, and other 

office expenditures 12.4 13.4 


Trade Employment Data 


Soviet sources claim superiority for 
their system of trade distribution on the 
grounds that only a small proportion of 
the population is engaged in such ac- 
tivity.!® In the Soviet Union, roughly 
two and a half million persons are en- 
gaged in domestic trade.”° Of the total 
labor force of roughly one hundred 
million, this represents 23 per cent.” 
This compares with a 63 million labor 
force in the United States (1948), with 
roughly 7.5 million persons employed in 
domestic trade, or approximately 12 per 
cent. Perhaps Soviet authors need to 
be reminded that in an advanced indus- 
trial nation already enjoying a high 
standard of living, factory and farm 
production do not necessarily require 
work from a large proportion of the 


17 Earlier data only roughly comparable are available 
in “Izderzhki obrascheniia po funktsiiam” card number 
205D of “Sovetskaia torgovlia” in Spravochnaia karto- 
teka, (Moscow, 1933). 

18M. M. Lifits, Sovetskaia torgovlia (Moscow: 1948) 
p. 99 and P. Krylov, op. cit., p. 68. 

19 M. M. Lifits, op. cit., pp. 98-99. 

20 V. Moskvin, “Sovetskaia torgovlia v tret’em godu 
piatiletki.” Bol’shevik, No. 15, August 1948 (Moscow: 
1948) p. 39. 

1 See U.S. Labor Department, Notes on Labor Abroad 
No. 4, Oct. 1947, p. 29, which estimates 32 million per- 
sons employed in nonagricultural occupations in the 
USS 
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population. Accordingly, various serv- 
ices and other occupations such as 
wholesaling and retailing can be expected 
to occupy a much larger proportion of 
the population in the USA than in the 
USSR. In view of the basically low 
standard of living in the USSR, more- 
over, it may be suggested further that 
if comparison were made it would be 
seen that the average material volume of 
sales per Soviet sales clerk would be no 
larger than that volume handled by sales- 
persons in the USA. No effort to deter- 
mine this is being made here. The point 
to be made is merely that the proportion 
of the population engaged in trade in 
itself is no criterion of efficiency or de- 
sirability, in any absolute sense. 


Rapid Turnover of Inventory 


The same thing can be said of time 
required for commodity circulation. In 
the Soviet Union, food products and even 
manufactured goods as a rule move very 
rapidly, with a consumer demand char- 
acteristically ahead of and more active 
than supply.” This may cut down on 
inventories and overhead, save capital 
(socialist accumulation) for the govern- 
ment, and be in keeping with the Soviet 
socialist propaganda about production 
for use, yet here again this represents 
what we might regard as the sacrifice of 
individual consumer satisfactions to 
facilitate a broader application of the 
approved basic consumer satisfactions. 
With stress on the rapid movement of 
commodities from producer to consumer 
in a market with an over-active demand, 
efficiency of wholesale and retail supply 
is hampered by difficulties of procure- 
ment, and as a corollary, sales, though 
easy, tend in many respects to be ineffi- 
cient because the customer and _ his 
demand can largely be taken for granted. 


27. V. Stalin, Voprosy Leninisma, (Moscow: 1938) 
toth edit. p.398.See also speech by A. Mikoian at XVIII 
Party Congress, ref. M. M. Lifits, op. cit., pp. 94-95. 


Cost Reductions Benefit Government 


Dismissing further misleading Soviet 
comparisons, certain interesting obser- 
vations can be made which are strictly 
within the Soviet socialist environment. 
The Soviet government predetermines 
the entire share of the retail price which 
goes to trade to cover costs of distribu- 
tion. By having ceilings planned for all 
legitimate expenditures and by having 
planned retail commodity prices pre- 
fixed accordingly, it is claimed that the 
consumer is protected from having 
passed on to him any unauthorized costs 
of distribution which were incurred.* 
This is true, however, only in the short 
run when the individual trade outlet 
continues to sell at the pre-fixed retail 
prices which are maintained for the 
duration of the particular planned period. 
In the long run, however, plans must be 
readjusted to changing situations and to. 
other realistic limitations. Ultimately the 
economy (and indirectly the con- 
sumer) stands to lose out when un- 
planned costs of distribution are in- 
creasing, just as it benefits when such 
costs are lowered. In a nationally 
planned economy, however, the benefits 
derived from economies of distribution 
and economies of production are in no 
way automatically or directly passed on 
to the consumer. 

In discussing the protection which 
price ceilings afford the customer against 
unplanned costs of distribution, the 
author mentioned above fails to point 
out that pre-planned prices likewise 
“protect” the customer from having 
passed on to him any short-term econo- 
mies effected by local producers or dis- 
tributors. With neither prices nor wages 
subject to direct pressure from compe- 
tition, the producer or distributor who 
has cut his actual costs below planned 
costs is protected by the plan in the 


% P, Krylov, op. cit., p. 66. 
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monopolistic enjoyment of the entire 
cost differential, until the new plan 
period when “appropriate” realistic ad- 
justments presumably must be made. 
This situation is remotely analogous to 
the temporary advantage of above- 
average profits enjoyed by the capitalist 
producer who has retooled or installed 
modern methods before his competitors 
have had a chance to follow suit. In the 
Soviet scene, of course, the short term 
lag in planned readjustment takes the 
place of the lag in competitive pressures. 

Decreases in costs of distribution are 
out of the immediate reach of labor as 
well as the consumer. It is suggested by 
one Soviet source that increases in labor 
productivity represent a most important 
source for locally lowered costs of dis- 
tribution because such increased _pro- 
ductivity keeps ahead of planned wage 
increases.% Wages, just like any other 
costs of distribution, would be read- 
justed only in terms of overall consider- 
ations relative to the ensuing plan period. 


Costs Planned to Vary 


Costs of distribution in Soviet trade 
are planned to vary from one trade sys- 
tem or type of store to another. Com- 
pared to State-operated urban food 
stores, for instance, the cooperatives in 
the same areas retail with costs of dis- 
tribution which are estimated to be one 
and one half times higher.” It is gener- 
ally true that the costs of distribution of 
the cooperative trade system represent 
a larger part of retail price than is the 
case with the more “efficiently” run 
enterprises of, for instance, the Trade 
Ministry system. One author claims 


* M. I. Bakanov and S. K. Tatur, Analiz khoziaist- 
vennoi deiatel nosti torgovuykh predpriiatii i organizatsii 
(Moscow: 1948) p. 141. 

% P. Krylov, op. cit., in collection No. 2, A. I. Berdni- 
kov and V. I. Eidelman, Narodnoe khoziaistoo SSSR 
(Moscow: 1948) p. 455. 

2% M. M. Lifits, op. cit., p. 100. 


experience has shown that under Soviet 
conditions the larger the trade enter- 
prise, the lower the level of distribution 
costs. This is attributed to the minimized 
unit costs resulting from a quick turn- 
over of large volume. He notes also the 
advantages gained through greater di- 
vision of labor, increased mechaniza- 
tion, and also rationalization of trade 
processes.”? 


Labor Costs 


Soviet trade has had particular diffi- 
culty with personnel for a number of 
reasons. As an occupation, it still lacks 
the glamor and opportunity found in 
production, even though it has received 
an official “buildup” in recent years. 
The boost is obvious, and the difficulty 
implicit in an often-quoted statement 
made by Stalin some years ago. 
“,.. Soviet trade is our own native 
Bolshevik business and trade employees, 
including salesclerks, if they only work 
honestly, are guides in our revolutionary 
Bolshevik business.’’* 

To the American reader, cutting costs 
of personnel may mean the use of time 
and motion studies and the application of 
other techniques of efficiency engineer- 
ing. In Soviet trade, it may mean the 
cutting down of managerial, administra- 
tive, and maintenance personnel which 
frequently amounts to over one half of 
all personnel.?® At the same time, the 
“unusual” number of non-sales personnel 
in a Soviet store may reflect shortages 
and difficulties encountered in supplying 
the store and transporting the goods. 
Wages, the largest item in costs of dis- 
tribution in Soviet trade, must cover 
functions which may be routine, unim- 


27 Bakanov and Tatur, op. cif., p. 167. 

28 1, V. Stalin, Voprosi Leninisma, (Moscow: 1940) 
11th edit. p. 462. 

29 P, Krylov, op. cit., p. 69 and G. Ia. Nieman Vinutren- 
niaia torgovlia SSSR, (Moscow 1935), PP. 304-305. 
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portant, or absent in our economy. 

An unnecessarily expensive item of 
wages not ordinarily found in our own 
trade practice is pay for loaders and un- 
loaders who travel with the goods. In 
the Soviet Union it is usual for the trade 
organization to have employees who 
spend from two-thirds to three quarters 
of their time riding on carts or trucks 
between the sources of commodity 
supply, the railroad station, the ware- 
house, and the store.*® In a number of 
large cities without adequate ware- 
houses, the canned goods, processed 
foods, and other manufactured goods 
have to be picked up by local trade trans- 
portation facilities and carted for fifty or 
sixty miles over roads which at best 
are cobblestone.* 


Transportation Costs 


The second largest retail cost of dis- 
tribution, after wages, is transportation. 
Over 70 per cent of all trade expenses for 
transportation are in connection with the 
use of carts and trucks. Such facilities 
may belong to the trade organization, 
they may be hired, or operated by the 
supplier. In 1948, these local transpor- 
tation expenses carried by trade were 
about one and a half times what they 
had been in 1940, relative to volume of 
sales and in terms of adjusted prices.” 

This increase was attributed largely to 
(1) less efficient use of the trade organiza- 
tions’ own trucking facilities, (2) in- 
creased delays at the suppliers, and (3) 
charges for incompleted runs. Other offi- 
cial criticism is directed particularly at 
urban trade transportation for complet- 
ing only one or two runs a day instead 
of three or four, failure to carry full 
loads, unnecessary reloading, waiting 
hours in line at the supplier, and opera- 


P. Krylov, op. cit., pp. 70-71. 
[bid., pp. 70-71. 
® Tbid., pp. 70-71. 


tion with no planned delivery route. 
Even for bread delivery, it is stated that 
circuit routing is practiced only in Mos- 
cow, Leningrad, and in Kiev. It is sug- 
gested that if more transportation were 
done by the supplier, trucking facilities 
could be used 50 per cent more effec- 
tively. 


Rent, Amortization, and Repairs 


Rent, amortization, and repairs repre- 
sent the third largest item in retail 
trade costs of distribution. There is in- 
adequate control over rent accounts and 
public services. Many trade enterprises 
fail to check carefully their contracts 
covering these items and permit signifi- 
cant and deliberate overpayment, par- 
ticularly in water supply.* Likewise, 
there is considerable overpayment for 
repairs and maintenance of premises. 
Often when this work is done by private 
individuals, their labor, certain materials 
and equipment are paid for at specula- 
tive prices. Even in agreements for work 
to be done by cooperative craftsmen, the 
management of trade enterprises plays 
along with inflated charges, rather than 
demand that work be done at rates 
planned and approved by the Executive 
Committee of the local Soviets.* 

It is evident that there would be no 
general tendency for trade management 
to overpay for rent, repairs, and public 
services if there were no necessity to do 
so. Our conclusion is that in spite of 
approved, planned, and fixed rates and 
charges, those in a position to render 
these essential services to retail trade 
enterprises also are in a position to 


% Ibid., pp. 70-71 and V. Pavliukov, “Zadachi So- 
vetskoi torgovli v usloviiakh novogo pod’ema narod- 
nogo khoziaistva,” Planovoe khoziaistoo No. 3, 1949, 
(Moscow: 1949) p. 32. 

* P. Krylov, op. cit., pp. 73-74 and V. Pavliukov, op. 
cit., Pp. 32. 

% P. Krylov, op. cit., pp. 73-74. 
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squeeze for higher pay. Just as is often 
the case with commodity suppliers, re- 
tail management prefers to tolerate 
irregular practices rather than report, 
prosecute, and thereby antagonize those 
upon whom it must depend for its liveli- 
hood. Under such circumstances of short 
supply in an economy of enforced scar- 
city, apparently retail management does 
not take too seriously its privilege and 
duty to “bite the hand” of those who 
supply it with much needed goods or 
maintenance services. 

A maintenance item of greater relative 
importance in the USSR than in many 
other countries is guard protection. 
Typically, the trade enterprise or store 
has its watchman on duty. As of 1947, 
trade’s own watching of premises has 
been taken over by special invalid co- 
operatives which include disabled war 
veterans. In many instances, however, 
instead of walking a beat the old expen- 
sive practice continues of having sta- 
tionary watchmen standing guard.* Here 
again, it would appear that under Soviet 
conditions (with commodities in great 
demand, petty thievery almost a tra- 
dition, and responsibility for socialist 
property a most serious matter), trade 
management might well prefer the addi- 
tional expense of having a guard on the 
premises at all times. 


Cost and Care of Containers 


It is interesting to note that in Soviet 
trade the various boxes, crates, baskets, 
and even sacks in which commodities 
are received are supposed to be care- 
fully opened, and returned for reuse.*’ 
Careless handling of containers resulting 


% P, Krylov, op. cit.,in collection No.2A.1. Berdnikov 
and V. I. Eidelman, Narodnoe Khoziaistoo SSSR (Mos- 
cow: 1948) p. 455. 

37 N. I, Basenin, L. M. Darinskaia and N. A. Sokolov- 
skii, Organizatsia i tekhnika roznichnoi torgovli promy- 
shlennymi tovarami, (Moscow: 1948) pp. 64-66. 


in breakage may mean losses to the store 
and added costs of distribution. For wil- 
full or careless damage to containers, 
five times the cost of the damages may 
be assessed.** Complaint is made that 
since a large part of wooden and card- 
board containers are received by trade 
without charge, this leads to certain 
difficulties. It seems that in the Trade 
Ministry system of State Trade up to 40 
per cent of all wooden containers are not 
returned but are used for small repair 
work around the store or for firewood. 
Trade enterprises now are accustomed to 
receiving goods in nonstandard and 
unmarked containers and fail to make 
claims against industry.*® 

Most losses of the goods themselves 
are due to spoilage in storage or in tran- 
sit, since trade organizations fail to 
exercise the necessary control. Such 
losses accordingly are far above those 
planned as unavoidable or normal.‘® If 
there were less bulk shipments and more 
pre-packaging, more extensive use of 
cartons, etc., these commodity losses 
could be cut down and greater efficiency 
in handling could result. Efforts in that 
direction are being made, but apparently 
are being hampered by continuing short- 
ages of containers. 

An increasing proportion of costs of 
distribution in Soviet trade is going for 
improved preparation and packaging of 
foods, for better maintenance of sales 
space, and for artistic decoration. More- 
over, advertising has been developed." 


Soviet Advertising 


The function of advertising in Soviet 
trade may be questioned since the gov- 
ernment makes the basic decisions as to 
what goods and how much shall be pro- 


38 Tbid., p. 66. 
39 P, Krylov, op. cit., p. 73. 
40 Thid., p. 71. 
Tbid., p. 66. 
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duced and what shall be made available 
for popular consumption. In view of the 
presence of consumer choice, however, 
with the customer free to select his pur- 
chases, he must be persuaded rather than 
told just what to buy. When the Soviet 
government decides, for political, social, 
or economic reasons, to push the sale of 
certain items, it may remove the sales 
turnover tax, or otherwise lower prices 
or even subsidize production and distri- 
bution. Such measures were noted by 
the author in Moscow during the middle 
thirties, relative to the introduction of 
products new to the Soviet market, such 
as cornflakes, canned corn, and rolled 
oats cereals. The sale of tooth paste and 
sports goods was likewise promoted by 
the use of phenomenally low prices. Such 
pricing practices, however, in terms of 
lowered sales taxes or outright sub- 
sidies represent expenses to the Soviet 
government. A less costly method of 
stimulating sales is through various 
forms of propaganda including adver- 
tising. 

Advertising in the USSR makes use 
of the usual media of window displays, 
placards, printed ads, radio and motion 
picture advertising, and even occasional 
billboard advertising, though subject to 
the approval of the local Soviets. Lavish- 
ness is not characteristic of Soviet ad- 
vertising. Funds made available for this 
purpose are strictly limited, as are the 
appeals and claims for the product. 
With lack of subtlety or glamor, the 
typical “‘ad” is matter-of-fact and direct, 
if not dull. Soviet advertising is usually 
represented, however, as being on a high 
moral plane, carrying out a great mission 
to inform the citizens honestly about the 
“cultural” life which can be theirs if 
they will buy the new and better prod- 
ucts which the government is pushing. 

Basically, Soviet advertising is non- 
competitive. It strives to be informative 


and educational. One is to buy certain 
food products because they are nourish- 
ing, mineral waters because they are 
effective, soap because it washes, and 
perfume because it makes you smell 
good. Sex appeal and other distractions 
are seldom used to “confuse” the cus- 
tomer who supposedly should want to 
know only about the product. 

Advertising, ultimately, merely serves 
to persuade the consumer to purchase 
those things which the government has 
approved and is promoting for popular 
consumption. 

The Commissar of Food Industry, in 
the following quotation, after heartily 
condemning capitalist advertising in 
approved fashion, then goes on to show 
that there is a real need in the Soviet 
Union for simple, direct, and basically 
informative advertising.” “. . . The food 


industry needs advertising—Soviet ad- 


vertising. Of course, not capitalist ad- 
vertising, not blaring and deceptive 
advertising, not advertising for the sake 
of palming off an adulterated and trashy 
product on the consumer. We have 
never had and never will have such 
advertising. We shall introduce good 
Soviet advertising, advertising which 
will tell of a good product, develop a 
taste for it and help its distribution. 
“Many people in our country have 
never seen a number of products which 
are being turned out by our food industry 
and they know nothing about them. The 
other day a comrade told me about a 
collective farmer who bought ten tanger- 
ines in a fruit shop and began to eat 
them, skin and all. He took a bite at 
one, and of course did not like it—too 
bitter! It was then explained to him that 
he must peel it first. He tried it, and 
liked it. So you see we even have to teach 


4 Quoted from A. Mikoian in “Soviet Union 1936” 
(Moscow: 1936) pp. 317-318. 
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people how to eat tangerines. There are 
still people to be found who have never 
seen them, as they have not seen many 
other things. 

“We want the tastes of our workers, 
collective farmers and toilers to develop, 
so that they should pass from simple 
foods to superior and more nourishing 
foods. For this purpose we must adopt 
all forms of propaganda, including the 
best kinds of advertising.” 


ConF.iictinc Soviet Aims PRESERVE 
HicuH Costs 


Though Soviet sources congratulate 
themselves on having significantly low- 
ered costs of trade distribution over the 
years, yet many of the same improve- 
ments called for by the Party back in 
the early thirties were still needed, and 
became tasks for Stakhanovites in 1937.“ 

Many of these shortcomings still re- 
main today. Current costs of trade dis- 
tribution can be lowered, we are told, 
by more rational commodity move- 
ments, with fewer steps between produc- 
tion and consumption, shorter haul from 
shipment point to destination, better 
storage, more pre-packaging, and better 
breakdown of shipments. Greater effi- 
ciency of labor is still needed. Spoilage, 
pilferage, and other losses remain too 
high. Modern sales equipment and up-to- 
date facilities are in far from adequate 
supply, and much of what is available 
is poorly used. Stores still fail to operate 
within their financial limits and run into 
debt with carrying charges for credit 
which they cannot afford.“ It is freely 
admitted that there are great “‘possi- 
bilities” at present for cutting down on 


Bol’ shaia Sovetskaia Entsiklopediia, Vol. XXVII, 
(Moscow: 1933), pp. §81, 583 and “‘Voprosy rentabel’- 
nosti v finplane torgovli na 1937” Sovetskaia torgovlia 
No. 3, March 1937, (Moscow: 1937), p. 30. 

“ V. Pavliukov, op. cit., p. 32 and M. I. Bakanov and 
S. K. Tatur, op. cit. pp. 108-109. 


wasteful, inefficient, and other unneces- 
sary costs of trade distribution. Such 
possibilities are greater, it is pointed 
out, since postwar derationing, which 
brought about large increases in sales 
volume. There are instances cited 
where costs above those planned not 
only are tolerated but are hidden 
through the creation of false “econo- 
mies.”’ Such counter-to-plan and illegiti- 
mate cutting of costs may involve disre- 
gard of sanitation and health require- 
ments, failure to keep premises in repair, 
or careless and improper packaging and 
handling of goods.“ 

With the usual bow to authority and 
the system, one Soviet source sums up 
as follows: “The potential ability for 
lowering costs of distribution inherent 
within the very nature of the socialist 
economy and Soviet trade, is in itself 
not yet leading to lowered expenditures 
by one or another trade organization. 
Therefore, the Party and the govern- 
ment through a number of orders points 
to the need for a continuous fight to 
systematically cut down on the expendi- 
tures of State and cooperative trade.’’*’ 

The Lenigrad Administration for the 
sale of manufactured goods is cited to 
show what steps can be taken to cut 
down on unnecessary costs of trade dis- 
tribution. A special conference was held 
on the nature of losses in trade. A de- 
tailed check was made of the expendi- 
tures of the subordinate trade organiza- 
tions. This was followed by reports on 
each type of expenditure and how to do 
away with losses. Various organizations 
were called upon to supply necessary 
data: wholesalers, retailers, transporta- 
tion offices, suppliers of containers and 
others. Then the Administration for 


* V. Pavliukov, op. cit., p. 32. 
* Tbid., p. 33. 
47 M. I. Bakanov and S. K. Tatur, op. cit., p. 107. 
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manufactured goods publicized the re- 
sults of their finding and followed up 
with orders and instructions giving 
specific steps to be taken to lower costs 
of distribution. Before long, the measures 
taken showed results: cuts in personnel in 
some establishments, discontinuing over- 
payment for rent and public services, 
and combining deliveries within one 
area. Fewer trade enterprises continued 
to operate on a deficit. The Soviet author 
points out, however, that the Trade 
Ministry has not yet applied to other 
cities the lessons learned by the experi- 
ence in Leningrad.** 


Choice between Lowering Costs or Im- 
proving Trade 


A full breakdown of trade costs of dis- 
tribution is given by the Soviet Professor 
Plotnikov.*® Rather than go into further 
detailed consideration of the numerous 
points involved, suffice it to point out 
here that the aims directed toward im- 
proving trade and lowering costs of dis- 
tribution are not, as Soviet discussions 
imply, always mutually consistent in 
their application. Not only is it possible 
for certain costs of distribution to be 
higher than they should be, if the store 
manager is successful in “covering up” 
at the expense of other costs improperly 
lowered, but quality of goods and variety 
of inventory can sometimes be sacrificed 
to greater superficial “efficiency” 
through increased speed and volume of 
sales, at the same time making it possible 
for the store to carry less credit for 
financing its narrower inventory. 


Technical Backwardness 


“The policy of the Party in regard to 
commodity movement during all stages 
of Socialist construction has been di- 


48 P, Krylov, op. cit., pp. 74-75. 
49 1. S. Plotnikov, op. cit., pp. 188-190. 


rected toward a real decrease in the 
number of stages from production to 
consumer, toward speeding up thecom- 
modity turnover, making the movement 
of commodities less expensive.’ More 
specifically, what is sought is a quick 
and fairly direct distribution of a 
basically limited selection of goods to a 
wide number of customers. Yet, if such 
a policy is an unmixed blessing, one may 
well wonder why it is that many of the 
organizational and administrative diffi- 
culties which led to certain unneces- 
sarily high costs of retailing over fifteen 
years ago continue to attract official 
criticism today. 

True, many costs of Soviet retail dis- 
tribution are higher than they would 
need to be if electrical and other modern 
sales equipment and facilities were more 
generally available. This situation is 
fully recognized by Soviet authorities 


who are gradually raising the “technical 


level” of Soviet retailing. There ap- 
pears to be a more fundamental reason 
not readily admitted, if recognized by 
Soviet economists, as to why certain 
operational inefficiencies continue and 
accordingly, costs of distribution remain 
higher than desired. 


Overactive Consumer Demand 


In the market for consumer goods, 
demand _ characteristically outweighs 
supply.*' This means, on the one hand, 
that wholesalers and retailers have to 
spend much time and effort in obtaining 
the goods to sell. On the other hand, it 
means they are apt to be lax and ineffi- 
cient in selling in turn to their customers 
who generally are too easily satisfied. 


50 B. I. Gogol’, Sovetskaia torgovlia i ee rol’ 0. narodnom 
khoziaistoe, (Moscow: 1948), p. 60. 

J, V. Stalin, Voprosy Leninisma, (Moscow: 1938) 
19th edit., p. 398. See also speech by A. Mikoian at 
XVIII Party Congress, ref. M. M. Lifits, op. cit., pp. 
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The essence of an over-active consumer 
demand should not be dismissed with the 
argument that this is unavoidable since 
the standard of living is low and the 
needs of the people great while the pro- 
duction of consumer goods is kept within 
limits and according to plan. From 
purely economic considerations, the ab- 
solute needs of the population for more 
consumer goods need not necessarily be 
reflected in an over-weighted over-active 
market demand, any more than would 
be the case in a capitalist economy. If 
it could be successfully planned for con- 
sumer demand to materialize on the mar- 
ket no faster than it could be met by 
planned supplies, then there could be a 
normal amount of “slack” of goods on 
hand and available as needed in whole- 
sale channels. Retailers could order what 
they wanted when they wanted and 
could be supplied smoothly and effi- 
ciently as their demands _ required. 
Equally helpful to efficient retail opera- 
tion would be the more active interest 
which they would, of necessity, be com- 
pelled to express concerning the wants 
and desires of their customers. This more 
evenly equated supply and demand could 
be achieved without making more con- 
sumer goods available, and without rais- 
ing living standards—simply through 
raising prices or otherwise planning an 
undermining of purchasing power. 
This “easy” way out, however, would 
require larger inventories on hand, 
slower turnover and the investment of a 
greater amount of capital in the channels 


of distribution. This would have to be 
at the expense of funds otherwise avail- 
able for use in further industrial expan- 
sion, for defense, etc. Moreover, Soviet 
consumers have been told ever since the 
revolution that whatever consumer 
goods are produced are theirs to buy. If 
goods were seen on the shelves in the 
stores and in warehouses in ample supply 
and yet many people could not afford to 
buy, this perhaps would represent a 
political loss of prestige for the Soviet 
government. It perhaps is easier to tell 
the population that as soon as the needed 
goods are produced they will be made 
generally available for sale. 

Another reason advanced in favor ot 
an over-eager consumer demand is that 
it is said to stimulate further produc- 
tion.” This appears to be a fallacious 
argument, for in the USSR planned 
levels of consumption depend upon 
planned levels of production of consumer 
goods, and not vice versa. As far as con- 
sumer pressure for quality and wider 
variety of goods is concerned, this is 
least effective when over-eager customers 
are willing to take whatever they can 
get. 

In conclusion, the problem of the 
costs of distribution is only a part of the 
overall problem of all economic planning. 
There are far-reaching considerations 
involved, which for the Soviet govern- 
ment are seen to be basically political 
as well as economic. 


® J. V. Stalin, Voprosy Leninisma, (Moscow, 1938) 
Igth edit., p. 398. 
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FINDING A JOB IN BUSINESS RESEARCH 


LAURENCE J. JAFFE 
Shell Oil Company 


AND 


RICHARD S. LESSLER 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc. 


ITH the continuing growth of 

business and marketing research 
in the past decade, much has been 
written about the selection, training and 
ultimate development of the research 
analyst. The importance of personnel in 
this relatively new field has not been 
underestimated. However, the approach 
to the problems involved has neglected 
the point of view of those whom these 
policies are designed to affect. The 
young, university-trained research ana- 
lysts have not as yet indicated their 
reactions to the personnel policies in 
vogue in the field today. 

This paper deals with the subject 
from that point of view. The study is a 
by-product of the endeavors of two 
young men in breaking into business 
research. It sets forth the attitudes and 
policies of prospective employers inter- 
ested in hiring research analysts, as seen 
by those being hired. It also presents 
the attitude in seeking employment of 
the college-trained man who is interested 
in a career in business research. This 
examination of attitudes uncovers a 
common meeting ground between pro- 
spective employer and employee. 

The facts for this study were gathered 
empirically as follows: 

1. Both writers accumulated an extensive 
body of data in the process of looking 
for jobs in research after completing 
graduate school work. These data were 
supplemented by further information 
obtained when a second position was 
secured after a year’s basic experience 


had been acquired. 


2. Facts and opinions were gathered in 
obtaining data for a master’s thesis 
which traced the history and develop- 
ment of marketing research in America. 


The article is based on more than 
fifty job interviews coupled with twenty 
depth interviews with leaders in the field 
and 150 answers to job-application 
letters. These letters were sent out in 
two concentrated waves. The first wave 
covered a period of six months, three 
immediately prior to and three right 
after completion of graduate school. The 
second wave was dispatched a year later 
when a change of position seemed desir- 
able. 

The basic letter campaign was under- 
taken to supplement the customary 
job-aids supplied by the university and 
other placement organizations. It was 
felt that an expressed interest in a single 
field would not gain full advantage from 
the use of these personnel facilities. This 
assumption was borne out by extensive 
interviews with large company repre- 
sentatives contacted through Columbia 
University, Dartmouth College, the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and New 
York University. The industry scouts 
were almost solely interested in trainees. 
Their programs involved general on-the- 
spot training for periods ranging from 
one to two years, or else offered sales 
training for an equivalent length of time. 
If connected with the general program, 
assignment was made after the training 
period in that branch of the business in 
which the individual demonstrated the 
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most aptitude and interest, and in which 
the company’s needs were greatest. Com- 
pletion of sales training meant integra- 
tion into the company’s sales force, with 
possible promotion after extensive sales 
experience to some administrative branch 
of the sales department. 

These initial contacts with the repre- 
sentatives of business and industry indi- 
cated the necessity of using other meth- 
ods in the search for research openings. 
At the same time, the interviews brought 
to light certain basic attitudes towards 
research hiring which acted as a guide 
to future action. 

The contacts brought out two funda- 
mental ideas: 


1. Tremendous emphasis was placed upon 
sales experience as a definite prereq- 
uisite for work in marketing and sales 
research.! 

There was tacit and complete agree- 
ment that even in business research, 
which is basically technical in nature, 
a large gap existed between the uni- 
versity and the “practical” world of 
business and industry.” 


2 


These expressed attitudes struck us 
with some force for two reasons: 


1. Both theorists and the practical men in 
the field had emphasized the fact that 
the type of inquiring and objective 
mind needed for research was almost 
antithetical to the qualities necessary 
for successful salesmanship. 


1QOne manufacturing firm insisted that accurate 
market analysis was impossible without, at least, two 
years of sales experience. When asked if transfer to the 
research department was automatic at that time, the 
company’s reply was in the negative. They regarded the 
market and sales research divisions as administrative 
in function, composed entirely of executive (junior and 
senior) personnel. The company explained this as a 
“sales-minded”’ policy. 

2 Another concern explained that specific academic 
background was of no import. A training program sup- 
plied on-the-firing-line education peculiarly adapted to 
company organization and policy. In fact, the inter- 
viewer’s original presentation was simultaneously given 
to students of completely different backgrounds. The 
recognition of academic preparation was a slightly 
higher starting salary for those holding masters’ degrees. 


2. Our training, and contacts with re- 
search men, had emphasized the im- 
portance of a sound technical back- 
ground which would aid in a smooth 
indoctrination into business and in- 
dustry. 


LookING FOR THE First RESEARCH Jos 
The Letter Campaign 


The concerns to whom letters were 
sent were chosen from a variety of 
sources, from personal knowledge, and 
from recommendations of professors and 
research men. The only basis of selec- 
tion was the realistic one of whether or 
not a possible research opening existed. 

The types of companies which were 
contacted are indicated in Table 1. They 


TaBLe 1. Types or Companies ConTACTED 


Numb Per Cent 


of Total 

Manufacturing 59 40 
Media 21 14 
Independent Research Co’s 24 16 
Advertising Agencies 16 II 
Service 16 II 
Transportation Co’s 5 3 
Department Stores 4 3 
Trade Associations 3 2 

Total 148 100 


fall into eight groups. It was found that 
the different groups have no significant 
effect on the type of reply received. How- 
ever, the replies can be classified into six 
categories according to action taken, as 
shown in Table 2. 


Type a—Interview Suggested 


The major part, a total of 44 or 31 per 
cent of the total replies received, falls in 
this category. These can be divided into 
two groups, the first expressing a very 
definite interest in the applicant, the 
second agreeing to an interview pri- 
marily as a necessary step in the main- 
tenance of good public relations, This 
dichotomy, which is extremely im- 
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TABLE 2. Types or Repiies RECEIVED 


Num- Per 
b Cent 
By “Reply Type” og 
Replies Total 
Interview Suggested 44 31 
Example: “Just to chat” 
On File 33 23 
Example: “Nothing at present” 
Not Interested 26 18 
Example: “Small department” 
Application Enclosed 15 10 
Example: “Return—will analyze” 
Future Reference 19 13 
Example: “Will contact” 
No Experience 6 5 
Example: encouragement” 
Total: 143* 100 


* Nore: § replies could not be classified by “Reply 
Type.” 


portant from the personnel standpoint, 
consistently appears in this entire study. 


Type b—On File 


This group of 33 is the second largest. 
The main theme of this type of reply was 
that, at present, no openings existed, but 
that the letter of application would be 
placed in an active file. If some research 
position opened up in line with the 
writer’s background and training, the 
organization would make contact at that 
time. 


Type c—Not Interested 


These 26 letters were more diverse in 
the nature of the response than the pre- 
vious two groups. Nevertheless, once 
again, they can be easily divided into 
two classes. The first group indicates 
definite and thoughtful consideration of 
the letter of application, but leaves it to 
the applicant to find any basis for further 
contact. The other class merely expresses 
“no interest,” without any investigation 
of the applicant’s qualifications. 


Type d—Application Enclosed 
The 15 replies in this class also fall 


into two sub-groups which are estab- 
lished by a division in replies between an 
expression of sincere interest and the 
routine fulfillment of a routine job. In 
the former case, the letter is a legitimate 
request for more information on the 
blank the company supplies. This per- 
mits quick review of an applicant’s back- 
ground and training. In the latter case, 
the reply is a routine answer, and no 
acknowledgment is ever given of the 
receipt of the completed form. 


Type e—Future Reference 


It is a bit difficult to distinguish this 
category from “on file.” The impression 
we received was that this type of reply 
was a bit less stereotyped. Furthermore, 
it placed the responsibility of future 
contact on the individual more than on 
the company. 


Type f—No Experience 


Rather surprisingly, only half a dozen 
answers (less than 5 per cent of the 
total) fall here. This category contained 
straightforward answers pointing out 
that the firm hired only men with ex- 
tensive experience in the field of research. 


Though there were no significant dif- 
ferences in replies from different groups 
of companies, the department which was 
contacted did make a difference. A 
breakdown of the departments which 
answered the letters is shown in Table 3. 

Most of the letters were addressed to 
the research director or to some one con- 
nected with the research department. 
Some letters were sent to other branches 
or individuals in the organization. 


Note that about one-half of the answers 
came from the personnel division of the or- 
ganization. Only one of five replies originated 
in the research department. Nevertheless, a 
check of the letters received indicates a 
more realistic approach on the part of the 
research director or his representative than 
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TaBLe 3. Types oF DEPARTMENTS REPLYING 


Number Per Cent 
of Replies of Total 


1. Personnel Department (In- 
cludes Industrial Relations and 


Employment Divisions) 67 48 
2. Executive (Officer of the Com- 
pany) 37 26 


3. Research Department (Re- 
search Director or Representa- 
tive) 29 20 

4. Sales or Advertising Depart- 
ment (Sales Manager, etc.) 

5. Miscellaneous (Secretaries, et al.) 


— 


6 
4 
Total 143 


by any of the other four sub-groups noted 
above. 


a. Personnel Department 


This department proved most ad- 
vantageous to contact when interested in 
over-all company requirements for re- 
search personnel. Through this depart- 
ment, the jobseeker may become eligible 
for several opportunities at the same 
time. 


b. An Executive (Department) 


These replies came directly from top 
line-and-staff men, excluding research 
personnel. In some cases, the responses 
were in direct acknowledgment of a 
letter addressed to the individual. In 
other cases, the letter was routed to the 
executive. In the main, however, these 
answers were received when the original 
letter was addressed Attention of the 
President. What is most revealing is that 
all \etters so addressed were answered, 
and in the case of one large company, 
the president actually called the ap- 
plicant’s home personally. In the case of 
a majority of these companies, the ex- 
ecutive’s connection with the research 
department was direct and rapid. 


c. Research 
Although these replies are, in the 


main, the most lucid and the most in- 
formative, certain responses received do 
indicate that the executives of the re- 
search department are not research- 
trained, but entered research indirectly 
through some other part of the company. 


d. Sales or Advertising Department 


Although comparatively few replies 
fall into this category, they are quite il- 
luminating. They demonstrate, quite 
forcefully, what happens when research 
and sales are not organizationally sepa- 
rated. 


e. Miscellaneous 


This group is small enough to 
eliminate. 


Time of Reply 


It was found that the time lapse prior 
to response was vital. Table 4 brings out 
the importance of the time lapse. 

This rough table illustrates that if a 
reply is forthcoming, it will most prob- 
ably be received within a week’s time. 
As far as the stragglers are concerned, 
the usual “pressure of time” phrase was 
offered as an apology for the delay. 

Although the number of cases involved 
here would make a breakdown table a 
bit misleading, nevertheless, it can be 
observed that the most satisfactory re- 


Taste 4. Repty Time REvATeED To Rep.ies RECEIVED 


Reply Time Cumulative Percentage of 
(No. of Days) Total Replies Received 
I 15 
2 Ki) 
3 48 
4 61 
5 69 
6 84 
7 87 
12 go 
13 94 
14 96 
17 99 
27 100 
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plies, in terms of potential employment, 
were those that arrived early. 

A glance at a summary of the results 
of the letter compaign provides some in- 
teresting facts relating to personnel 
policies as they affect men looking for 
positions in business research. 


1. From the standpoint of the prospective 
research man, a letter campaign for a 
position in research, if properly con- 
ducted, is an efficient, inexpensive, and 
time-saving way in which to attempt 
to break into the business research field. 

2. Without attempting to generalize from 
such limited data, it appears that the 
extremely unusual record of responses 
to the original letters sent out may 
have been due primarily to the fact that 
a specific interest was evinced. We 
mean by specific interest that the 
applicant evinced an interest only in 
the research department of the or- 
ganization, not in just becoming asso- 
ciated with the company in any capac- 
ity. Approximately twenty-five letters 
manifesting only a general interest in 
obtaining a position resulted in only 
two answers. 

3. The results indicated that aiming a 
well-planned letter campaign at top 
management is most likely to bring 
success. 

4. As a rough guide to the progress of a 
letter campaign, the experience gained 
indicates that if a reply is forthcoming, 
it will most probably be received within 
a week’s time. 


THE INTERVIEWS 


This portion of the discussion will 
focus attention on attitudes in business 
research. Two sets of interviews will be 
used as the main foundation of this sec- 
tion; first, the job interviews, and then 
the more complete depth interviews. A 
comparison of the two will then be made. 

Of the total of 44 completed inter- 
views, 40 can be broken down in the 
manner indicated. The three fundamen- 


tal attitudes we are investigating were 
those expressed towards: 


(1) Educational background 
(2) Experience in the field 
(3) Interests allied with business research. 


(1) Educational Background 


The attitudes of employers on educa- 
tion are important for many reasons, but 


two are of paramount importance to the 
future analyst. 


1. It allows him to obtain some idea of 
the discount value of his theoretical 
background. 


2. It guides him into the proper channels 
insofar as future training is concerned. 


It was found that there is complete 
lack of agreement concerning the general 
importance of academic training. This 
puzzled and confused us. It was dis- 


concerting to have one man call the uni-. 


versity to see if the appplicant’s grades 
were up to a certain standard, then to 
have another representative not even 
comment on academic preparation. We 
feel, now, that certain trends or tend- 
encies do exist which may well aid in 
explaining this inconsistency. We found 
that research men (or .men working 
with or for research men), who had en- 
tered the field of business research 
directly, and not through other parts of 
the organization, were much more in- 
clined to evaluate educational back- 
ground critically. These men were 
often impressed by good scholarship, and 
spent much time on academic matters. 
They did not feel that the jump from 
the university to the practical world of 
business was a tremendous leap. As a 
group, they seemed to appreciate the es- 
sential significance of relating theory and 
practice. Said one research man, “The 
two melt together; they are inextricably 
interwoven, and cannot be separated; in 
fact, the very essence of research think- 
ing is the basic understanding of the re- 
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lationship between theory and practice. 
Unearthing this relationship and ex- 
plaining it to management is one of the 
prime functions of business research.” 

As far as attitudes towards specific 
academic preparation were concerned, 
there was some agreement as to what 
subject matter would be most helpful. 
Three subjects were mentioned most 
frequently: (a) statistics, (b) economics, 
and (c) psychology. 

(a) Statistics. This subject was men- 
tioned by almost every interviewer, but 
it was looked upon in a different light by 
all. Some felt that statistical training was 
completely over-emphasized. They ad- 
mitted that some “knowledge of figures” 
was helpful, but not vital. A few pointed 
out that too much formal training in 
statistics was often obtained while sac- 
rificing additional qualitative back- 
ground work. 

Very few thought that formal training 
in statistics was a basic necessity. Those 
who did feel this way emphasized that 
they were referring to understanding, 
usage, and application of techniques 
rather than the purely mathematical 
branch of the subject. This latter por- 
tion was for the specialist in the field 
rather than the general practitioner. 

This group recognized academic train- 
ing in statistics as being necessary in a 
minimum quantity. They felt that a 
statistics course at the elementary sur- 
vey level would be helpful. They accen- 
tuated the importance of developing an 
almost intuitive “feel” for figures rather 
than extensive formal knowledge of tech- 
niques and methods. 

What is interesting here is the lack of 
uniformity in opinions expressed. In 
general, however, most of the people in 
the field do not accentuate the quanti- 
tative, from the training standpoint. 

(b) Economics. In the case of this 
subject, too, there was disagreement as 
to how it fitted into the research training 


picture. There was fairly close agree- 
ment on the need for background work 
in economics—all agreed that a certain 
amount of economics was definitely de- 
sirable, but that a high degree of prep. 
aration in this subject was not neces- 
sary. What struck us here was the di- 
versity of opinion on what type of eco- 
nomics education was meant. One man 
meant economic theory where another 
meant business economics, and a third 
marketing. Rarely did two agree on the 
meaning of economics. 

(c) Psychology. Rather surprisingly, 
training in applied and experimental 
psychology was regarded favorably by 
almost all respondents. The non-research 
men seemed to feel that such training 
had a definite value. The more tech- 
nically-minded research people noted 
that formal study of psychology con- 
tributed towards basic understanding of 
the application of research principles. 


2. Experience 


This subject has been covered in our 
reference to what we felt was the undue 
emphasis placed on sales-experience. In 
substance, this attitude carried over into 
a large number of the interviews. Among 
the other reactions, two points were fre- 
quently mentioned: 


(a) The vital importance of interviewing 
experience. What surprised us was not 
the stress placed upon interviewing 
experience, which is, no doubt, of 
great importance in research work. 
We were quite surprised at the amount 
of such experience recommended; and, 
too, at the disproportionate impor- 
tance attached to interviewing expe- 
rience, which seemed to over-empha- 
size the survey aspect of research, and 
consequently under-emphasize other 
crucial research qualifications. 

(b) The importance of specific research 
experience. There was a tendency to 
discount research experience not ob- 
tained in the specific field in which 
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individual firms operated. This atti- 
tude tends to ignore the generalized 
aspects of research thinking. It would 
appear that the fundamental general 
requirements for capable research an- 
alysts are immeasurably more im- 
portant than training along definite 
lines. 


(3) Interests 


Specific interests favored were either 
in the company, itself, or in that type of 
business in which the company operated. 
For instance, one manufacturing com- 
pany frankly admitted that they were 
primarily interested in men who would 
make the concern their career; one ad- 
vertising company professed an interest 
mainly in applicants who wanted to 
follow the advertising business as a per- 
manently-chosen career. In essence, re- 
search was not isolated as a function— 
it was not detached from the intricacies 
of the individual concern. 

It is to be noted, too, that much less 
time was devoted to the interest phase 
of the interview than to the other basic 
divisions, educational background and 
experience. 


Tue Deptu INTERVIEW RESULTS 


A comparison of the attitudes brought 
out by the job campaign reviewed above 
with those indicated in a series of depth 
interviews confirms the findings of the 
campaign. The depth interviews were 
conducted in the New York area with 
twenty research leaders, who were con- 
nected with the same types of organiza- 
tions contacted in the first survey. The 
object of the interviews was to determine 
attitudes on the type of backgrounds de- 
sired for prospective research workers, 
the types of statistical techniques having 
application in research, progress in the 
field, and the future of business research. 

The twenty interviewees were part of 
a list of ninety-four research workers who 


were chosen by means of systematic 
selection from a roster of New York 
members of the American Marketing 
Association. They indicated a desire to 
partake in the type of survey described 
after they were contacted by letters. 

The researchers’ interest, evidenced 
by their arranging appointments for the 
interviewers, resulted in cooperative re- 
spondents. They readily approached a 
common ground for conversation by 
freely disclosing the nature of their work 
in answer to the opening question which 
was generally used. After this the re- 
spondents indicated their views relative 
to the objectives of the survey, in re- 
sponse to queries posed by the inter- 
viewer. 

A few summary remarks and edited 
quotations will be used to throw light on 
the issues under consideration. 


1. Background 


This group, all research men of the 
highest rank and reputation, reached 
basic agreement on educational back- 
ground. A little mention was made of 
supporting subjects such as economics 
and psychology. The major emphasis, 
however, was placed on adequate train- 
ing in statistical methods. Said one re- 
searcher, going to the extreme, “sta- 
tistics and its applications form the 
basis for most of the possible work that 
can be done in this field.” In the main, 
however, there was no over-emphasis on 
the quantitative aspects of business re- 
search—just a definite recognition of the 
importance of quantitative methods. In 
fact, the research men with the most 
statistical training were more aware of 
the limitations of the quantitative ap- 
proaches than the respondents with less 
statistical training. 

There were some divergent views 
which doubtlessly represent a strong 
voice in the field. One group felt that 
quantitative data were wholly over- 
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emphasized, and had gotten completely 
out of control. They felt that a much 
broader view was highly essential, and 
decried over-specialization in a field in 
which a varied training and background 
were the prime qualifications. 


2. Techniques 


Without exception, the respondents 
accepted the general usefulness of sta- 
tistical techniques as tools for con- 
densing and evaluating quantitative in- 
formation. As practical men in the field 
of business research, they readily under- 
stood the role which statistics must play 
in their work. One observation made by 
an interviewee is indicative of the at- 
titude of the entire group. He said, 
“Statistics is unimportant once you have 
it. It takes on tremendous importance 
only if knowledge of its usefulness and 
limitations is not known.” 

The undue emphasis on “technique- 
training” in business research was, they 
felt, largely caused by over-emphasizing 
the function of the survey as a research 
tool. Very frequently, neophytes look 
upon research as synonymous with sur- 
vey work, and are completely unfamiliar 
with the other facets of the field. How- 
ever, the respondents all realized the 
importance of having some knowledge of 
statistical techniques and their limita- 
tions. 

In discussing their work, the respond- 
ents indicated concern over how far one 
could go with statistical techniques for 
determining the reliance of probabilities 
arrived at through sampling. This con- 
cern stemmed, for the most part, from a 
knowledge of the limitations inherent in 
the application of sampling theory. Some 
expressed concern simply because of a 
lack of knowledge about the bases for 
sampling theory. They generally indi- 
cated, in the course of conversation, that 


they were not in a position to take ad- 
vantage of available statistical methods. 
Their inadequacy pointed up the im- 
portance of a thorough preparation in 
basic techniques while preparing for a 
business research career. This type of 
preparation is available to the future re- 
search man who is receiving university 
training. Many of the practitioners in the 
field today never had this opportunity 
and hence a definite advantage accrues 


to the properly-trained newcomer to this 
field. 


3. Progress and Future 


The group contacted in this survey 
indicated complete satisfaction with the 
progress made in business research in 
the past decade. Cognizance was taken 
of greater recognition which is being 
given research in industry and com- 
merce. Realization by the respondents 
of tremendous advances in techniques in 
the field was also evident. Some recog- 
nized that though the discovery of new 
techniques has been important in recent 
years, it was the greater dissemination 
of knowledge about older, proven meth- 
ods among researchers that had been 
most important in the development of 
the field. Those who made this observa- 
tion also realized that universities played 
the most important part in this spread of 
knowledge through the establishment of 
courses in various phases of business 
research. 

The group as a whole felt that the 
progress which they observed in the past 
would continue in the future. They also 
looked for greater recognition. However, 
most realized the danger of poor re- 
search work to this optimistic outlook. 
They hoped that a constant influx of uni- 
versity-trained career men into the field 
would insure continued improvement in 
the work being done. 
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MARKETING ASPECTS OF DRIVE-IN THEATERS 
RODNEY LUTHER 


University of Minnesota 


0 THE motion picture industry, long 
T the possessor of a large group of 
loyal customers, healthy profits, and a 
static organizational structure, post-war 
changes have come thick and fast, and 
not all such changes have had the prior 
blessings of the Hays office! or the ap- 
proval of exhibitors. One thing which 
has characterized these post-war changes 
is the fact that they appear to forecast 
survival for parts of the industry, and 
doom for other parts of the industry. 
For instance, the advent of television 
seems to portend continued high demand 
for the output of Hollywood’s produc- 
tion facilities, since it is probable that 
80 per cent of future television programs 
will be telecast from film recordings. 
However, the effects of television upon 
theater attendance may be very serious. 
Early studies? have already indicated 
that a majority of the persons owning 
television sets attend movies less fre- 
quently than before such ownership. 
Another post-war influence has been 
the recent U. S. Supreme Court decision 
in the case of U. S. v. Paramount et al.,? 
which case requires divorcement of 
theater facilities from the five major 
producers, and court-enforced competi- 
tive trade practices in the distribution of 
film. Still another important factor has 

' Now sometimes called the Johnston office, and for- 
mally known as the Motion Picture Assn. of America, 
Inc. This association is dominated by the five “major” 
fully integrated firms (Paramount, R.K.O., M-G-M, 
Warner Bros., and 20th Century-Fox). 

* Cf. Jack Gould, “What is Television Doing to Us?” 
New York Times Magazine, June 12, 1949, p. 7; “Anal- 
ysis of the Effect on Living Habits in Families with 
TV Sets More Than a Year.” Television, Vol. 6, No. 5, 
May, 1949; and The Woodbury College TV Survey, 


Variety, July 6, 1949, p. 2. 
3 334 U.S. 131. (1948). 


been the fact that, while the U. S. public 
is spending 22 per cent more for enter- 
tainment, theater receipts have dropped 
21 per cent since their 1946 peak.* Much 
criticism recently has been directed at 
the motion picture industry regarding 
the quality of its products, and the 
relative increase in popularity of most 
other types of spectator amusements has 
far exceeded that of the movies, even 
though motion picture admission re- 
ceipts still account for 75 per cent of all 
spectator amusement expenditures in 
the U. 

Disturbing changes have also occurred 
within the framework of conventional 


theater exhibition. For one thing, the 


number of theaters devoted to “art,” or 
foreign pictures has steadily increased 
until they now number nearly 300. Such 
small, intimate theaters have enjoyed 
near-capacity attendance in the post-war 


_ years in spite of the fact that total 


theater attendance has declined sig- 
nificantly. Finally, we must consider a 
post-war development which is perhaps 
second only to that of television in terms 
of its effects on conventional theater ex- 
hibition: the drive-in theater. 


4 Survey figures cited by Bennie Berger, president of 
North Central Allied Association of Motion Picture 
Exhibitors, reported in Variety, Nov. 30, 1949, P. 7. 

5 Cf. Motion Picture Herald, August 20, 1949, p. 16. 
Between 1929 and 1948, paid admissions to motion pic- 
ture theaters increased 93 per cent, while the following 
increases in paid admissions to other spectator amuse- 
ments have been indicated by federal tax receipts: pro- 
fessional baseball: 400 per cent; professional football: 
1,000 per cent; college football: 436 per cent; horse and 
dog tracks: 1,950 per cent. In the case of motion picture 
theaters, it is quite probable that total attendance has 
not increased at all, since the average admission price, 
now approximately 74¢, has more than doubled. As late 
as 1939, the average admission price was estimated to 
be 23¢. Cf. Film Daily Year Book, 1948. 
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This bright new star in the exhibition 
field is now seen increasingly, shining in 
some 1500° urban, suburban and rural 
areas in the U. S. This new exhibition 
medium, the drive-in theater (which the 
trade calls an “ozoner’”’), has exhibited 
the growth of a miniature golf craze and 
the ingenuity of a P. T. Barnum ex- 
travaganza. Begun in 1933, and in- 
creasing initially at the rate of about 8 a 
year, drive-in theaters numbered about 
60 at the end of the war, 500 in 1948, and 
1,500 in late 1949, with 300-500 more 
planned or in construction. 


Advantages of Drive-ins 


As for entertainment and ingenuity, 
drive-ins boast the world’s largest 
screens (about four times regular theater 
size), treated to defy the elements; in- 
car speakers; privacy (no need to 
“dress up”); and a wide variety of sub- 
sidiary attractions which may include 
pony rides, picnic areas, car washing, 
bingo, laundry service, bottle-warming 
service, merry-go rounds, refreshment 
facilities, and dance floors. Most drive- 
ins practice non-segregation, allow pets 
and smoking, are handy for the aged and 
handicapped, and admit children under 
12 free. Some drive-ins provide seats for 
the “walk-in” trade. With all this, they 
offer somewhat lower direct admission 
prices, and by their very nature elimi- 
nate parking fees and mitigate baby 
sitting problems. As such, there is little 
doubt that drive-in theaters offer strong 
attractions to certain identifiable types 
of patrons: (1) parents who ordinarily 
face the costly and troublesome problem 
of finding a baby sitter; (2) the aged and 
handicapped; (3) wage earners and farm 
residents who dislike the necessity of 
dressing-up and who possibly resent the 
stylized amenities associated with a 


*Cf. Motion Picture Herald, June 11, 1949, p. 15. 
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visit to a conventional in-town theater; 
(4) those others? who have reason to 
enjoy the drive-ins’ novelty, their wide 
variety of convenient services, the open- 
air atmosphere, car-side refreshments, 
and the special sense of informality that 
is characteristic of the typical drive-in 
and its audience. 

In utilizing such advantages of movies 
under the stars, “‘ozoners” have also 
made creditable gains against such oc- 
casional misfortunes as fog (special pro- 
jection filters), rain (glycerine com- 
pounds which drain windshields in trans- 
parent sheets), and insects (frequent 
DDT spraying of the area). Some pro- 
vide portable electric heaters during cold 
spells, and Time reports an air-con- 
ditioning scheme for year-around in-car 
comfort.® 

With few exceptions, drive-in theaters 
have enjoyed excellent box office re- 
ceipts, which have averaged Io per cent 
over 1948 figures per theater.® This rec- 
ord is in striking contrast with the 20 
per cent drop in box office receipts of 
conventional theaters, as reflected by 
U. S. Treasury Department tax figures 
for the first quarter, 1949.'° In addition 
to the healthy grosses from admission 
charges, drive-ins typically sell large 
amounts" of food and candy, equal in 
dollar volume to 30 per cent or 40 per 
cent (and sometimes as high as 75 per 


7 Patrons with pets along, novelty-seekers, smokers, 
polio-avoiders, etc. Many drive-ins do not prohibit the 
drinking of beer that has been brought along, but all 
operators vehemently object to Variety’s description of 
drive-ins as “passion pits with pix,” pointing out that 
their largest patronage is the “family” trade, that pa- 
trons’ activities are closely watched, and that nothing 
happens that does not happen in conventional theaters. 

8 Cf. Time magazine, June 20, 1949, p. 84. 

® Variety, June 8, 1949, p. 5. 

10 Thid, 

1 Reputedly four times that sold in the average con- 
ventional theater (Time, op. cit., p. 84). U. S. theaters 
sold $500 million in candy last year—3o per cent of all 
U. S. candy sales (Motion Picture Almanac 1948-49, 
Op. cit., Pp. 951)c 
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cent) of total admission receipts—a 
highly profitable sideline. 

Drive-in theaters range in size from 
200 to 2,000 car capacity, although most 
deluxe drive-ins now being built are de- 
signed for 1,000 cars, at costs ranging 
from $200,000 to $250,000. Successful 
drive-in operators hope for an average of 
3 adults per car as one important factor 
which can contribute to their success. 
Thus, a 1,000 car drive-in, presenting two 
performances an evening and charging 
6o¢ admission per adult, may average 
$1,000 in admissions and $400 from the 
sale of refreshments each night. This is 
easily double the volume of most 
neighborhood theaters, although it must 
be remembered that the majority of 
drive-ins are limited to a 30-week season 
because of winter weather. 

In achieving this volume drive-ins 
benefit from the fact that their operating 
expenses are probably no greater than 
that of a comparable neighborhood 
theater, and it is obvious that main- 
tenance cost during winter shut-downs 
is a modest figure. In addition, because 
of their location and design, drive-in 
theaters usually pay lower real estate 
taxes. As a result of these circumstances, 
the average drive-in has represented a 
far more profitable investment than the 
average conventional theater of an equal 
basic investment. 


Limitations 


The progress of drive-in theaters, 
while rapid, has been, and continues to 
be limited by certain ‘factors. The most 
important factor, consumer acceptance 
of this new medium, has happily proved 
to be less formidable than some of the 
other factors, since evidence of the drive- 
ins’ present popularity and potential ap- 
peal has not been wanting. With capable 
management and agressive sales pro- 
motion, these theaters seem to have as- 


surance of a permanent market. This 
market, if taken at any one time, how- 
ever, is not unlimited, and a small but 
growing number of instances have al- 
ready occurred in which temporary or 
permanent overcapacity” has resulted 
from the construction of a greater num- 
ber of drive-in theaters than the par- 
ticular localities seem ready to support. 

Two less imposing complications beset 
drive-in theaters; one, the battle with 
the elements, e.g., fog, rain, insects, and 
the temperature, has already been men- 
tioned. The other concerns the occa- 
sional difficulties encountered in the 
form of claims that drive-in theaters are 
becoming driving hazards, usually as a 
result of the sudden exodus of cars at the 
end of each performance. Both of these 
matters, however, present a mild threat 
indeed in comparison with a very im- 
portant limiting factor yet to be dis- 
cussed: the opposition of conventional 
theaters. 


Competition with Conventional Movie 
Theaters 


Drive-in theaters have gained the 
animosity of neighborhood and first-run 
theaters in most areas in spite of various 
arguments to the effect that they are not 
succeeding at the expense of conven- 
tional theater attendance. To be sure, 
the exhibitor cannot be expected to wel- 
come competition in any form, espe- 


12 As evidenced by relatively lower admission receipts 
and consequent lower or negative profits. Some industry 
sources indicate that the Dallas and Chicago metropoli- 
tan areas are overbuilt. Cf. Variety, August 17, 1949, P. 
18; August 24, 1949, p. 6. Frenzied construction in 
many other areas will undoubtedly serve to reduce the 
profits now garnered by existing drive-ins. 

18 The Pennsylvania Highway Commission has or- 
dered a state-wide survey of drive-in theaters in order 
to determine what hazards exist. Cf. Variety, July 6, 
1949, Pp. 25. Time magazine reports that at least three 
state legislatures are considering the regulation or taxa- 
tion of drive-ins, and that “some local officials have 
banned them as road hazards . . .” (op. cit., p. 84). 
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cially that of a popular modification of 
his own exhibition medium. However, 
the drive-in theater stands doubly sus- 
pect during the present period because 
of the fact that conventional theater 
grosses are down and drive-in grosses are 
up. Such circumstantial evidence, how- 
ever, does not necessarily prove a cause- 
and-effect relationship. Conventional 
theaters always experience seasonal de- 
clines in attendance during the same 
summer months in which drive-ins 
operate. From a longer-run standpoint 
the present decline in conventional 
theater grosses began late in 1947, be- 
fore drive-in theaters had assumed such 
importance, and has failed to rise. This 
post-war phenomenon has occurred in 
many established industries, and to some 
extent can be considered natural in view 
of the post-war relaxation of curbs on 
other forms of entertainment." In addi- 
tion, with increased disposable income 


and savings in the hands of U. S. family 
groups, other types of entertainment are 
perhaps naturally encroaching upon the 
motion picture industry’s lion’s share of 


spectator amusement’ expenditures, 
which share is now at the lowest relative 
point in over 20 years: 75.7 per cent of 
every dollar spent for spectator amuse- 
ments.’® 

In spite of these facts, plus the argu- 
ments that drive-in patrons are mostly 
those who would not attend a conven- 
tional theater anyway, neither faction 
has been successful in proving whether 
or not, or more correctly, to what extent, 
the drive-in theater is in direct com- 
petition with conventional theaters. As 


4 As previously mentioned, college and professional 
sporting events, and most other spectator amusements 
are now enjoying greater attendance than ever before. 
Cf. Motion Picture Herald, op. cit., pp. 13 ff. 

6 [bid., p. 13. Compared with 79 per cent in 1929, 84 
per cent in 1933, 82.6 per cent in 1937, 80.7 per cent in 
1940, and 83.3 per cent in 1945. 


a result, exhibitors have exerted varying 
amounts of pressure upon property 
owners, zoning authorities, and film dis- 
tributors in order to limit the growth of 
this form of possible competition. Within 
the industry, conventional theater ex- 
hibitors have demanded protection (run 
and clearance priority) over the newer 
drive-ins. For their part, film distributors 
themselves have appeared reluctant to 
show any largesse in their dealings with 
the drive-ins, since these strange new 
customers may buy film as little as five 
months out of the year. 

Conventional theater exhibitors have, 
in notable cases, done more about the 
drive-ins than the negative acts de- 
scribed above. In Minneapolis, for ex- 
ample, a number of exhibitors have 
joined together to form the Minnesota 
Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., which 
constructs and now operates four drive- 
in theaters in the Twin City area. In 
other cases, existing theater circuits now 
operate one or more drive-ins together 
with other conventional theaters. A 
census of drive-in theaters released by 
the MPAA last year showed that 32 per 
cent of all drive-ins, containing 40 per 
cent of total car capacity, were operated 
by circuits of four or more theaters.'® In 
still other cases, conventional theaters 
are at least considering the old-fashioned 
competitive trick of reducing prices.!” 

Drive-in theater operators, firm in the 
belief that they are doing more good 
than harm to the industry, usually reply 
that hostilities are unwarranted and, in 
the long run, ineffective, but warn that, 


6 “Drive-in Theatres in the United States—A Sta- 
tistical Summary,” Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., New York, September, 1948, p. 5. 

17 “Fox West Coast Theaters and other Western 
circuits are considering a price-cutting war to protect 
regular theaters against the inroads of drive-ins during 
the summer months. Reduced prices may even extend 
to first-run houses . . .” Variety, June 15, 1949, Pp. 4. 
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if necessary, they will carry the matter 
of unfair discrimination to the courts'® 
in order to obtain “equitable” runs and 
clearance, and “‘reasonable” rental terms. 
In this they gain moral support from the 
embryonic but growing feeling within 
the industry that, if the claims of the 
drive-ins regarding the sources of their 
patronage are substantially correct, then 
quick relief should be forthcoming.'® The 
final outcome of this important struggle 
for recognition within the industry will 
depend upon the growing economic bar- 
gaining power of drive-ins, upon court 
decisions, and upon studies which may 
indicate the true competitive status of 
drive-in theaters. 


Survey of Drive-in Audiences 


One such study, which attempted to 
measure the extent of competition be- 
tween conventional and drive-in thea- 
ters, was conducted by the author in the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul area during the 
month of August 15-September 15, 1949. 
The Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan 
area contains a population of over one 
million persons, and an area of over 500 
square miles. This area, commonly 
called the Twin Cities, is served by five 
suburban drive-in theaters, the patrons 
of which were personally interviewed by 
a staff of ten professional interviewers 
under the author’s supervision. A total 
of 1,624 interviews were conducted at 
these five drive-in theaters in an effort 
to discover various audience charac- 
teristics, and to measure the extent to 
which patronage is derived at the ex- 
pense of conventional theaters. 


18 Under the Sherman Act or the “‘theater-by-theater, 
picture-by-picture” provisions of the Paramount case. 
A few such cases are now in the lower courts, and more 
are expected. 

19 At least one major company sales executive, W. F. 
Rodgers of M-G-M, has taken this stand. Cf. Variety, 
July 20, 1949, p. 20. 


The results of this survey indicate, in 
a number of ways, that the drive-in 
theaters surveyed do not draw a major 
part of their patronage from what might 
be termed regular theater “fans.”’ The 
findings may be summarized as follows: 


1. A majority (55 per cent) of the cars 
at Twin City drive-ins contained 
family groups with children. 

2. Each car contained an average of 3.28 
persons, made up of 2.34 adults and 
-94 children (under age 12). 

3. The cars containing children con- 
tained an average of 1.6 children. 

4. Only 10 per cent of the adults at Twin 
City drive-ins were estimated to be in 
the 12-20 age group; 48 per cent were 
estimated to be in the 21-30 age 
group, and 42 per cent were estimated 
to be over 30 years of age. 

5. Adults attend in “pairs”: 74 per cent 
of the cars contained two adults; an- 
other Io per cent of the cars contained. 
four adults. 

6. The average patron traveled a total of 
15 miles in driving to and from the 
drive-in theater where interviewed. 

7. One-third of the patrons said that they 
attended no other type of theater 
during the summer; one-half of all 
patrons said that they attend drive- 
ins a majority of the time. 

8. One-half of the patrons had not at- 
tended a drive-in theater before this 
year (1949). 

9. 67 per cent of the patrons said that 
they had no preference for any par- 
ticular theater. 

10. Comparing patrons’ estimates of their 
average monthly attendance at movies 
with their estimates of total attend- 
ance this summer at drive-ins, it is 
possible to surmise that patrons found 
at drive-ins during week-day first per- 
formances attend drive-ins almost ex- 
clusively; that patrons found at drive- 
ins during week-end first performances 
attend drive-ins 60 per cent of the 
time; and that patrons found at drive- 
ins during second performances (late 
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evening) attend drive-ins 54 per cent 

of the time, on the average. 

11. Average monthly attendance at all 
movies was 2.3 times during summer 
months and 2.6 during winter months 
for week-day first performance pa- 
trons; 3.8 and 2.8 for week-end first 
performance patrons; and 4.2 and 3.5 
for second performance patrons. 

12. One-third of the drive-in patrons at- 
tended movies more frequently this 
year than last year. 

13. Regarding drive-in patrons’ prefer- 
ences for types of movies, 25 per cent 
of all patrons preferred comedies; 
23 per cent preferred dramas; 21 per 
cent preferred musicals; 18 per cent 
preferred Westerns; 5 per cent pre- 
ferred romances; and 15 per cent ex- 
pressed no preference. 

14. 60 per cent of the patrons believed 
that the movies available at drive-in 
theaters were either not as good, or 
were less desirable because they were 
older than those pictures available at 
conventional theaters. 


One important inference of these find- 
ings is that drive-in theaters, under 
these and similar circumstances, offer a 
type of entertainment which is consid- 
ered by patrons to be more of a supple- 
ment to, than a substitute for, the en- 
tertainment offered by conventional 
theaters. The evidence disclosed by the 
survey indicates that a majority of the 
cars contain family units with children, 
and that approximately 40 per cent of 
all adults were estimated to be over 30 
years of age. Conversely, other research 
has indicated that patrons of conven- 
tional theaters prefer to attend the 
movies with friends who are not typi- 
cally members of the same immediate 
family. There is further evidence that 
attendance at conventional theaters by 
adults drops off sharply after age 25 
has been reached.”° 


20 Cf, Paul Lazarsfeld, “Audience Research in the 


Moreover, the frequency of attend- 
ance data from the drive-in survey indi- 
cate that drive-ins do possess a signifi- 
cant group of patrons who attend drive- 
ins a majority of the time. Finally, the 
fact that the average patron drives 15 
miles, undoubtedly right past one or 
more conventional theaters, in order to 
see a motion picture which is often less 
desirable, seems to give added strength 
to the belief that the typical drive-in 
patron is different from the typical 
patron of conventional theaters in terms 
of age, family status, and other charac- 
teristics. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Proceeding on the relatively safe as- 
sumption that drive-ins have been ac- 
cepted by significant number of patrons, 
the future of the drive-in theater seems 
comparatively bright. Most discussions 
of television indicate that TV competi- 
tion may alter the present structure of 
theater exhibition to a considerable de- 
gree. However, the drive-in theater is 
capable of offering a greater number of 
varied attractions than is possible in the 
case of conventional theaters, even 
though the precise drawing power of 
pony rides, laundry service, etc. has 
not been determined. Moreover, since 
drive-ins have achieved their present 
status with largely subsequent-run prod- 
uct offerings, it seems apparent that 
they can progress considerably further if 
given first- and second-run product. In 
the few cases! where drive-in theaters 


Movie Field,” The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, vol. 254, November, 1947, 
pp. 163 ff. 

21 Chicago, Denver, Kansas City, Louisville, and 
Jacksonville territories have recently reported first-run 
exhibition at one or more drive-in theaters. Cf. Variety, 
August 17, 1949, p. 19; August 24, 1949, p. 6; and Au- 
gust 31, 1949, p. 20. These cases represent deviations 
from the usual policy of distributors, however, and are 
not highly publicized throughout the industry. 
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have enjoyed first-run product, out- 
standing grosses have been recorded. 
One such theater, the West Drive-in at 
Denver, Colorado, has shared the honors 
of a world premiere with Denver’s (con- 
ventional) Broadway Theatre. First- 
week gross for the 1,000 car drive-in was 
$11,000; for the 1,500 seat Broadway, 
$12,000.” 

The drive-in theater, however, does 
not seem to have yet developed a static 
prototype. It is still experimenting and 
innovating within the broad confines 
of its original objective: the exhibition 
of motion pictures. In doing this, drive- 
ins have demonstrated the inherent 
flexibility of their basic entertainment 
function. A few drive-ins are even experi- 
menting with vaudeville (along with 
movies and other attractions), and are 
reportedly enjoying turnaway, NCR (no 
car room) business.” 

Others, exemplified by veteran theater 
executive A. J. Balaban, predict the 
rapid development of “‘super” drive-ins, 

2 World premiere of “Colorado Territory” on June 


3, 1949. Cf. Variety, June 8, 1949, p. 5. 
% Variety, August 17, 1949, p. 2. 


which would take the form of the present 
drive-in theater, but which would offer 
television shows, dancing, eating facili- 
ties, and possibly four different types 
of motion picture entertainment: a news- 
reel theater, an art or foreign picture 
theater, a first-run theater, and a com- 
bination motion picture-vaudeville 
theater.” 

Such a possibility helps illustrate the 
innovations which drive-ins can marshal 
in order to compete with home television 
programs, programs which may have far 
greater and more serious consequences 
for conventional theaters. The drive-in 
theater, the newest and one of the bright- 
est developments in exhibition media, 
thus bids fair to assume a major role in 
the entertainment industry of tomorrow. 
In addition, it has stimulated greater 
efforts on the part of conventional 


theater exhibitors, the results of which - 


have tended to improve their own, the 
industry’s, and the consumer’s status 
in terms of motion picture entertain- 
ment. 


* Variety, June 22, 1949, p. $. 
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HE words “bias” and “unbiased” 
Ye two of the most misused and 
misconstrued terms of present day mar- 
keting research. It is frequently said: 
“What is wanted is an unbiased answer.” 
There appears to be little logic behind 
this demand. Should a factual answer as 
opposed to an emotional one be desired, 
the information sought will consist of a 
report on the individual’s observation of 
a certain life event. As such it could be 
recorded by him but once, at the time of 
occurrence. The specific “‘fact”’ consid- 
ered at a later date is apt to be changed 
by altered conditions. Moreover, the 
immediate conditions of the recording, 
as reflected within the observer depends, 
for instance, on his distance from the 
site or the time of the event, on his 
interest in it, and therefore the attention 
paid to it. All of these may have influ- 
enced the perception. 

Routinely specific perceptions, when 
remembered, are associated with similar 
related data with which they may have 
been integrated as a part of that per- 
son’s “experience” and “‘purpose.” There- 
fore, the summing up of conscious and 
unconscious memory data necessarily 
changes a factual answer into a less 
objective “opinion.” The intensity of 
perception and the influences of associ- 
ated memory pressure the resulting 
opinion either positively or negatively. 
This pressure results in a degree of bias. 
It is of no consequence that others may 
or may not present opinions that agree 
with the respondent’s opinion, since 
they too are subject to internal and ex- 
ternal influences and present their own 
biases by degrees dependent upon the 
pressures exerted. 
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PHRASING QUESTIONS 
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Therefore, when phrasing questions to 
be asked in an opinion or market re- 
search interview, an “unbiased” opinion 
is never obtained. Unless, of course, the 
person questioned has neither an obser- 
vation nor associated memory. He can 
under such conditions give an unbiased 
answer; he has no associated memory, 
thus no opinion, so he responds with a 
“don’t know.” He is entirely unbiased. 
What is really being sought then, is the 
number of persons who do or do not 
have such biases and the degree of such 
biases on any topic or subject about 
which the selected population is being 
questioned. 

It is important that the questioner 
take every step to conceal his own or the 
survey sponsor’s biases from the re- 
spondent, so that he does not transmit 
them to the respondent by the phrasing 
of the questions. The reason for this is 
obvious. What is wanted is a determina- 
tion or measurement of the bias in the 
respondent, as it is at that time. Thus, it 
should not be influenced or changed by 
the question itself. 

There are three basic classes of ques- 
tions, (1) those that tell the respondent 
too much (and perhaps tend to bias him 
differently than his presently-held bias); 
(2) those that tell too little (are not 
clear); and (3) those that tell just as 
much as is necessary to ensure that he 
will be able to give the desired response. 
Of the several types of questions used in 
questionnaires, the limited-response Yes- 
No question presumes that this is a world 
of two-valued people either biased all 
out for any item or subject, or com- 
pletely set against it. This assumes that 
maladjustment is prevalent among all 
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people, that they are rigidly for or 
against something and that they are not 
adaptable. This is a false assumption. 
What is especially noticeable about 
human behavior is the fact that the 
behavior of people is characterized par- 
ticularly by flexibility. On the other 
hand, the most common form of behavior 
maladjustment shown by people is the 
tendency to be too stable, too consistent, 
too rigid to deal readily with the de- 
mands of changing situations. 

The weakness of the limited-response 
question lies in the fact that the type of 
question usually determines the type of 
answer. In effect, the limited-response 
question biases the response to one ex- 
treme or the other. This is perhaps due 
to the fact that the language we use to 
question and answer tends strongly to 
be two-valued and seldom more than 
three-valued. That is to say, we deal 
largely in terms of black and white, 
good and bad, beautiful and ugly. Our 
language, in other words, tends to as- 
sume an “either-or” form, to provide 
for differentiation into two categories. 
We pride ourselves on being willing and 
able to consider oth sides of a question, 
as though a third or even a tenth or 
fifty-fourth were inconceivable. Some- 
times, of course, we do recognize a third 
possibility. This third possibility con- 
templates two ideas which are completely 
opposed to each other but still admits 
an intermediate or neutral idea equidis- 
tant from both. 

For instance, the classification in 
three divisions is expressible by corre- 
sponding definite terms: 


Beginning Middle End 
Past Present Future 
High Medium Low 
Good - So-So Bad 


Not only do we consider the third 
possibility as an intermediate or neutral, 
but the three values are considered also 


where the intermediate is properly the 
standard with which each extreme is 
compared. As for instance: 


Insufficiency Sufficiency Redundance 


Here the meaning of sufficiency is equally 
opposed, on the one hand to insuffi- 
ciency, and on the other hand to re- 
dundance. 

In other cases, the intermediate is 
simply the negative of each of two 
opposite positions. For example: 


Convexity 
Desire 


Flatness 
Indifference 


Concavity 
Aversion 


In such a case, our language assumes 
a three-valued structure. This makes 
possible a middle of the road policy, the 
so-called golden mean. Reality, however, 
consists of all degrees of belief and degrees 
of behavior or attitude. The actualities to 
be dealt with present a highly differenti- 
ated structure. A “yes” response to a 
question may actually mean yes), yess, 
yess, yess, etc. Perhaps every question 
of the “either-or” type should be fol- 
lowed by questions such as, “Under what 
conditions and at what times is your 
answer yes (or no) to this question?” etc. 

The challenge of question phrasing is 
intensified when the questioner happens 
also to be the interviewer who is working 
without a prepared questionnaire in the 
guided-direct or indirect interview. It 
was just this type of challenge at the 
Boeing Aircraft Company in Wichita 
during the recent war that caused those 
of us who had charge of the Morale and 
Interviewing program to attempt to 
devise ways and means for training 
interviewers to phrase good questions. 
The interviews were for the most part 
recorded, making each question a matter 
of record. The interviewer did not have 
time to mull over the questions, phrase 
and rephrase them, test and pre-test 
them. Interviewers had to phrase ques- 
tions during the interview, so it had to 
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be almost second nature to do a good 
job. One of the aids used was a table of 
subjective-objective direction in ques- 
tions. These helped the interviewers to 
visualize to some extent how questions 
tended to bias the response. They will 
probably be helpful to anyone who must 
formulate questions. They are elemen- 
tary and fundamental. 

Objective and subjective direction in 
questions, as used here, are defined as 
follows: Objective—What belongs to the 
object of thought; of, or pertaining to a 
material object, emphasizing or express- 
ing the nature of reality as it is, existing 
independent of, or external to the mind, 
treating events as external rather than 
affected by the individual’s reflections or 
feelings. Thus, it expresses facts without 
distortion from personal feelings or 
prejudices. Subjective—The thinking sub- 
ject; of, or pertaining to a subject which 
is determined by the mind or self-con- 
sciousness as opposed to what is deter- 
mined only by universal reason or con- 
ditions of human experience or knowl- 
edge. It makes prominent individuality, 
modified or affected by personal views, 
mental and emotional background which 
arises from, or is due to, conditions 


within the brain or sense organs. Since 
it requires the individual’s attention to 
his own mental states and processes, it 
is affected by his bias and limitations. 
Thus, it can be fanciful, illusory, and 
imaginative. 

The reliability scale (figure 1) is 
based on the percentage of correct answers 
(following an exposure period to the 
general topic being queried) reported by 
a sample group of individuals in a test 
of these types of questions in objective- 
subjective direction. The suggestibility 
scale (figure 2) is based on the percent- 
age of times in which the lead of the 
questions were followed. The numbers 1 
to 8 provide an arbitrary scale of degrees. 
This scale was found satisfactory for the 
purpose of pointing up the type of 
questions most likely to succeed or fail 
in getting the desired information. A 
broad set of definitions to be used with 
these tables of question direction is as 
follows: 


An indefinite article is a distinct portion of 
any question which treats a topic or sub- 
ject in such a manner that it does not have 
any definite or certain limits in character 
or extent. 

“Did you see a demonstration of Foleys 


Reliability Subjective-Objective 
Rank Question Example Direction 
Order 

I. “Did you see a demonstration of Foley Kitchen Utensils 

in the housewares department?” Subjective Indefinite article 
2. “Was there a demonstration of Foley Kitchen Utensils in 

housewares department?” Objective Indefinite article 
3. “Didn’t you see the demonstration of the Foley Food Mill Negative & 

in the housewares department?” Subjective Definite article 
re “Did you see the demonstration of the Foley Food Chop- 

per in the housewares department?” Subjective Definite article 
5. “‘Wasn’t there a demonstration of a Foley Kitchen Utensil Negative & 

in the housewares department?” Objective Indefinite article 
6. “Didn’t you see a demonstration of Foley Kitchen Negative & 

Utensil in the housewares department?” Subjective Indefinite article 
%. “Was the demonstration of the Foley Food Mill instruc- 

tive?” Objective Implicative 
8. “Was the demonstration of the Foley Food Mill interest- 

ing, dull, or just so-so?” Objective Incomplete Disjunction 
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Suggesti- 
bility Question Example Subjective-Objective 
Rank Direction 
Order 
1. “Didn’t you see a demonstration of a Foley Kitchen Negative & 
Utensil in the housewares department?” Subjective Indefinite article 
2. “Did you see a demonstration of Foley Kitchen Utensils 
in the housewares department?” Subjective Indefinite article 
+. “Didn’t you see the demonstration of the Foley Food Mill Negative & 
in the housewares department?” Subjective _ Definite article 
4. “Was the demonstration of the Foley Food Mill interest- 
ing, dull, or just so-so?” Objective Incomplete Disjunction 
5. “Did you see the demonstration of the Foley Food Chop- 
per in the housewares department?” Subjective Definite article 
6. “Wasn’t there a demonstration of a Foley Kitchen Utensil Negative & 
in the housewares department?” Objective Indefinite article 
J. “Was there a demonstration of Foley Kitchen Utensils in 
the housewares department?” Objective Indefinite article 
8. “Was the demonstration of the Foley Food Mill instruc- 
tive?” Objective Implicative 


Fic. 2 


Kitchen Utensils in the housewares 
department?” (Subjective). 

A definite article is a distinct portion of any 
question treating a topic or subject in a 
manner such as to have a definite or cer- 
tain limit in character or extent. 

“Did you see the demonstration of the 
Foley Food Chopper in the housewares 
department?” (Subjective) 

A negative and definite article is a distinct 
portion of any question which denotes 
the absence or contradiction of something 
in a question. Their use expresses, implies, 
or connotes a negatively distinct portion 
in any question treating a topic in such a 
manner as to have definite or certain lim- 
its in character or extent. 

“Didn’t you see the demonstration of 
the Foley Food Mill in the housewares 
department?” (Subjective). 

A negative and indefinite article is a distinct 
portion of any question which denotes the 
absence or contradiction of something in a 
question. Their use expresses, implies, or 
connotes a negatively distinct portion in 
any question treating a topic or subject 
in such a manner that it has no definite or 
certain limits in character or extent. 

“Wasn’t there a demonstration of Foley 
Kitchen Utensils in the housewares de- 
partment?” (Objective). 

The implicative is that part of a question 


tending to implicate or to leave in the 
mind of the hearer the possibility that the 
subject does, might, could, or should have 
certain characteristics. 

“Was the demonstration of the Foley 

Food Mill instructive?” (Objective). 

An incomplete disjunction is that part of a 

question that tends to disjoin; it is expres- 
sive of disjoining alternatives. 

“Was the demonstration of the Foley 

Food Mill, interesting, dull or just so- 

so?” (Objective). 


In general, in the phrasing of ques- 
tions, the definite article “the” (as in the 
question: “Did you see the demonstra- 
tion of the Foley Food Chopper in the 
housewares department?’’) strongly im- 
plies that there was a demonstration of 
the Foley Food Chopper in the house- 
wares department. The indefinite article 
“a” or “an” in the question: “Did you 
see a demonstration of Foley Kitchen 
Utensils in the housewares department?” 
does not specifically imply that there was 
such a demonstration to be seen. This 
latter type of question is more likely to 
obtain an accurate or reliable answer 
where the factual or objective type of 
response is being sought. 

The poorest or most unsafe form of 
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question for factual answers is the im- 
plicative. It is just as unsafe in the case 
of attitude responses because it tends to 
create feelings in the respondent that 
may not have been present prior to the 
interview. 

The most reliable is the subjective 
form which uses neither negative nor 
definite article: “Did you see a demon- 
stration of Foley Kitchen Utensils in the 
housewares department?” (Subjective). 

Changing the indefinite into the defi- 
nite in a question form decreases both 
suggestibility and reliability. For in- 
stance: ‘““Did you see a demonstration 
of Foley Kitchen Utensils?” (Indefinite 
article—Subjective) to: “Did you see the 
demonstration of the Foley Food Mill 
in the housewares department?” (defi- 
nite article—Subjective). 

Introducing a negative into the ques- 
tion form increases suggestibility and 
decreases reliability. “Did you see a 
demonstration of Foley Kitchen Uten- 
sils?” (Indefinite-Subjective) to ““Didn’t 
you see a demonstration of a Foley 
Kitchen Utensil?” (Negative and Indefi- 
nite-Subjective.) 

Changing a subjective direction into 
an objective direction form decreases 
suggestibility and reliability. For in- 
stance: “Did you see a demonstration of 
Foley Kitchen Utensils?” (Subjective) 
to “Was there a demonstration of Foley 
Kitchen Utensils?” (Objective). 

The incomplete disjunction question 
form possess a relatively high suggesti- 
bility and a relatively low reliability. 
“Was the demonstration of the Foley 
Food Mill interesting, dull, or just so- 
so?” (Objective). 

As an example of how questions may 
be analyzed by the use of the above 
tables, Bennett cites a successful survey 
on the packaging of coffee, in which 
the questions shown in Figure 3 were 
used.? 


1 Archibald S. Bennett, “Some Aspects of Preparing 


The packaging of coffee had been 
selected as a subject because many coffee 
distributors have been obliged to change 
their method of packaging. Millions of 
housewives have had experience with 
those new and different packages. The 
product had been unchanged; the only 
difference was in the package. This 
situation presented an opportunity to 
explore the likes and dislikes as to the 
package itself. 

Why was this questionnaire effective? 
Consider the first question: “Do you 
have a favorite brand of coffee?” The 
direction of this question is indefinite 
article. The question type ranks highest 
in reliability, and second to the lowest 
(7) in suggestibility. The question ap- 
pealed to the respondent’s pride, pres- 
tige, and knowledge of her business as a 
housewife. She has had a chance to 
register her personal opinion upon a 
matter in which she felt qualified to 
render a judgment. 

If the survey had been started with 
the question, “What is your favorite 
brand of coffee?” the psychological 
reaction might have been entirely dif- 
ferent. There would be the implication 
that the respondent does have a favorite 
brand, which may or may not be the 
case. The housewife might have looked 
upon the interviewer as an inquisitive 
stranger prying into her likes and dis- 
likes and not minding his own business. 
Many questionnaires of this type are 
prepared for interviewers; it takes ability 
on their part to get good results with 
them. 

In the second question (“‘Before coffee 
was rationed, do you remember how 
your favorite brand was packaged?’’) 
the direction is definite article. It ranks 
fourth in reliability and fifth in sugges- 
tibility. The words “Before” and 


Questionnaires,” THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING Vol. 10, 
October, 1945, PP. 175-179. 
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indefinite Article 
1 “DO YOU HAVE'A FAVORITE BRAND 'OF COFFEE?” 


2 “BEFORE COFFEE WAS RATIONED, DO YOU REMEMBER 
YOUR FAVORITE PACKAGED?” 


Definite Article: 


3 “WHEN COFFEE WAS RATIONED, WERE YOU ALWAYS 
ABLE TO GET, YOUR FAVORITE,BRAND?” 
Definite Article 


ngs Definite Article 
4 “ARE YOU NOW ABLE TO GET’ YOUR FAVORITE BRAND®! 
Indefinite Article 
5 “WHAT KIND OF'A PACKAGE'IS IT PACKED IN NOW?” 


Indefinite Article 
6 “IF THE COFFEE IS ola DIFFERENT PACKAGE NOW, 
WHICH PACKAGE DO YOU LIKE THE BETTER, AND WHY?” 


Definite Article 


7 “IF IT IS IN! THE SAME KIND OF PACKAGE; DO YOU 


LIKE IT?” 


Fic. 3 


“rationed” tie the subject to a definite 
time in history. The question challenged 
the quality of the housewife’s memory. 
A new thought situation was introduced 
by the word “package” which, when 
considered in context, would be under- 
stood by most of the respondents. 

The third question has the same direc- 
tion as the second. The question flooded 
the woman’s mind with the various ex- 
periences she had in her buying; over 
and over again she has gone shopping 
and sought her favorite brand of coffee. 
She knows the answer. 

The fourth question (“Are you now 
able to get that same favorite brand?’’) 
is definite article in direction, about 
midway in both the reliability and sug- 
gestibility scale. Again, it ties the answer 
to a positive time, “now.” If she was 
able to obtain it, she had an accomplish- 
ment in which she took pride; if she 


could not, she was glad to register her 
experience. 

- Question five (“What kind of package 
is it packed in now?”’) is indefinite in 
direction; this form is first in reliability, 
low in suggestibility. 

The basic answer desired in this sur- 
vey was the one given to the question 
“Which do you like better, the old pack- 
age or the new package, and why?” This 
question is indefinite in direction. The 
quality of the interview stems from the 
clarity, directness, and simplicity of the 
questions and the questionnaire formula, 
and the relatively high reliability and 
low suggestibility subjective-objective 
direction. It becomes an effective instru- 
ment in the hands of the interviewer 
for the purpose of probing the minds of 
the respondents for their factual com- 
ments and biases in attitude or opinion. 

For an examination of how other 
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questions may be analyzed we turn to 
two questions shown in Figure 4. The 
first question is implicative in direction. 
That part of the question: ““—should all 
have an equal chance at any job,—” 
is next to the lowest in the reliability 
scale. In addition the words: Jews, 
gentiles, Negroes, whites, and Ameri- 


‘canism are affective words to certain 


populations and are biasing. The same 
can be said of the second question. In 
fact, these two questions appear to be 


are inferior to the whites, by approxi- 
mately the same percentage, instead of 
the 69 per cent to 72 per cent which the 
survey actually did show. It is possible 
here to quibble, and say that negroes 
are thought to be inferior only under 
certain circumstances. But that would 
only prove the point that the two-valued 
question form is an over-simplification, 
and that some provisions should have 
been made in the question formulation 
for each type of circumstance. 


1. Jews, Gentiles, Negroes 2. The belief that Negroes 


and Whites all should 
have an equal chance at 


any job: Is that good 


are inferior to the Whites: 
Is that good American- 


ism or not? 


an attempt to get at the same problem 
with different phrasing of the questions. 
That the results indicate unreliability is 
evident in an analysis of the tabulated 
responses. The lack of apparent reli- 
ability is due to the implicative aspects 
of the questions which tended to bias 
each question in the opposite direction. 

If it is good Americanism to believe, 
by 83 per cent to 86 per cent that 
negroes should have an equal chance at 
any job it should be equally bad Ameri- 
canism to hold the belief that negroes 


Americanism or not? 


Per Cent Total Per Cent 
Good 84.1 17.5 
Bad 11.6 72.2 
Don’t Know 4-3 10.3 
East 
Good 90.0 13.0 
Bad 6.0 77.0 
Don’t Know 4.0 10.0 
Midwest 
Good 85.0 15.0 
Bad II.o 75.0 
Don’t Know 4.0 II.0 
South 
Good 69.0 30.0 
Bad 24.0 59.0 
Don’t Know 7.0 11.0 
Far West 
Good 88.0 14.0 
Bad 9.0 77.0 
Don’t Know 3.0 9.0 
Fic. 4 


1. Do you favor or oppose 2. Many people in restau- 


the practice of the man- 
agement’s adding a 
fixed service charge to 
your bill for your tip? 


rants, hotels, barber- 
shops, etc., depend 
upon tips for a part of 
their pay; do you think 


it would be better to 
have them paid a 
higher wage out of 
an additional amount 


added to the bill of 


customers? 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Favor 18 Yes 53-7 
Oppose 75 No 33-7 
No Opinion 7 No Opinion 9.0 


Fic. § 
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A survey on tipping attempted to de- 
termine the attitudes toward a tipping 
substitute of adding a fixed charge to 
the customer’s bill. The questions and 
responses are shown in Figure 5. 

Both of these questions were worded 
to get an answer to much the same thing: 
a substitute which would eliminate 
tipping. Yet the topic in the second 
question was favorable while it was 
opposed in the first. The author of the 
survey analyzes the first question as 
being one to which respondents objected 
on the basis that it curtailed free choice. 
If the words “instead of a tip” (indefi- 
nite article) were used in place of “for 
your tip” (definite article) the results 
might have been different. 

An analysis of these questions by the 
method of direction leads one to the 
following conclusions as to their reli- 
ability. Breaking down the question into 
its components, it would appear: “Do 
you favor (or oppose) a fixed charge—” 
is indefinite in direction and, as far as it 
goes, is all right. In agreement with the 
authors, the “for your tip” is not only 
definite, it assumes or implies that you 
tip, which may or may not be the case. 
Also, it does not permit a free choice 
in the assumption. Thus, it is both 
definite and implicative in direction. 
When the words “the practice of the 
management’s” are added to the ques- 
tion, it becomes more implicative. It 
implies that the management does or 
might have a characteristic “practice” 
of adding a fixed service charge. While 
this question does not necessarily sug- 
gest how the respondent should answer 
the question, it could tend to cause suffi- 
cient resentment at the implications as 
to arouse more opposition. 

In the second question, the basic ele- 
ment is: “Do you think it would be 
better to have them paid a larger wage?” 
This is implicative in direction. To go 
on, “Many people in restaurants, hotels, 


barbershops, etc. depend upon tips for a 
part of their pay” is used in the pre- 
amble of the question; this becomes im- 
plicative in direction. It implies that the 
people would be without an adequate in- 
come without tips. To the extent that the 
respondent’s sympathies are stirred by 
this implication, he would favor any 
move that would help to correct the situ- 
ation. This might explain the change 
from 18 per cent to 53.7 per cent. But 
still there are some 34 percentage points 
difference in the two results. In examin- 
ing the balance of the question phrasing, 
“‘__of an additional amount added to the 
bill of the customers?”’, there is seen to 
be an end effect that might indicate an 
additional basis for the shift in percent- 
age points. Sympathy is all very well 
when it is remote but when the customer 
associates it with himself and it touches 
his own pocket book some equivocation 
begins to show up. 

Analysis of the biases in questions 
reveals that they often result from the 
use of loaded or affective words, phrases, 
or topics. The words may be biasing 
only to special publics —laboring, capi- 
talist, business, commercial, high-low- 
medium income, rural and urban, racial, 
religious, political, academic, etc. But no 
matter for what public or group, every 
biased question possesses the same 
psychological characteristic of associ- 
ated suggestibility. Respondents are 
not, as a rule, sufficiently discriminating 
to detect the effect that the biasing 
words, phrases, or topics may have 
upon them, nor to be able to give the 
opinion or bias which they possessed 
prior to the interview. 

The individual’s use of symbols, his 
points of reference, may make his con- 
sideration of words in questions quite 
different from what was intended by the 
question phraser in both direction and 
degree. This is often the case when it 
contains, for instance, the affective 
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words “Fascists” and “Communists.” 
The point of reference of “Communist- 
Reds” is pretty well agreed upon among 
most groups of individuals in this 
country. In their ability to arouse hatred 
fear, disgust, and opposition among 
loyal Americans, these terms are labels 
or classifications that might be called 
“witch” words or “smear” words. They 
are affective, and work upon the re- 
spondent’s emotions. This emotional 
pressure in affective words can bring 
forth a response that is at variance with 
the true attitude of the respondent. 

If the question contains affective 
words, phrases, and topic symbols which 
make the respondent associate errone- 
ous emotional situations, which he 
might not have had prior to the inter- 
view and which may not necessarily 
exist in his life situation after the inter- 
view has been concluded, the response 
can be said to have been biased by the 
question. The interview served to per- 
suade rather than to interrogate. The 
tool that was used could more properly 
have been used by sales and advertising 
men, public relations practitioners, or 
propagandists, rather than a researcher. 

Affective words tend to work upon 
the emotions, to bias and to exert a 
pressure on the respondent in the direc- 
tion in which they are slanted. It is just 
pure good luck for the researcher if the 
slant is in the same direction as the 
respondent’s pre-existing opinion. 

A systematic analysis of proposed 
questions along these lines should serve 
to make the question phraser more 
alert to the biases he himself tends to 
inject into the questions. However, it is 
probably impossible to eliminate all 
affective words from questions because 
of the danger that the questions will 
become so lukewarm and wishy-washy 
that it would be difficult, if at all possible, 
to get at the huge store of emotions or 


biases which the public possesses and 
which the researcher should reveal if he 
is to be realistic. 

How then can the interviewer-re- 
searcher ever write or ask questions 
which will not in themselves bias the 
response? He cannot, of course, attain 
complete impartiality while he uses 
the language of everyday life. Even with 
the very impersonal language of science 
the task is often difficult. Nevertheless, 
he can, by being aware of the favorable 
and unfavorable feelings that certain 
words and facts arouse, attain enough 
impartiality for practical purposes. Such 
an awareness enables the question 
phraser to balance the implied favorable 
and unfavorable judgments against one 
another. To learn to do this, it is a good 
idea for the question phraser to write 
out three questions at a time on the 
subject, to be compared side by side. 
The first should contain words and 
phrases likely to bias or prejudice the 
respondent negatively or against it; 
the second to bias him positively; 
finally, the analyst should attempt to 
write a question that will as nearly as 
possible balance the two extremes. 

Other than the principles presented 
here, the generous use of common sense 
and of frequent testing to catch chang- 
ing word connotations, the author does 
not know of any magic list of rules or 
scientific formula that will guide the 
questioner under every set of conditions. 
When you think you have phrased the 
questions as well as possible, using the 
most favorable subjective-objective-di- 
rection question form, pretest the several 
variations to determine if the questions 
may be biased and the words are affec- 
tive negatively, positively, or neutrally 
on the population to be surveyed. Then, 
re-pretest any revisions before sending 
the questionnaire out to the field work- 
ers. 
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Marketing Notes 


MAKING BUSINESS DECISIONS* 


HE problem of the marketing re- 
as in reaching the decision- 
maker and in being useful to him revolves 
around one simple fact: he is interested 
in research only as it helps him to arrive 
at decisions and solve problems. In this 
respect it will be part of the research 
expert’s job to get the executive to use 
research knowingly. The key considera- 
tion, of course, is that a decision will be 
made. Indeed, the making of decisions is 
the principal function and inescapable 
obligation of an executive. Decisions 
are expected of him; by his superiors to 
whom he is accountable, and by subordi- 
nates who depend upon him for decisions 
in his area of responsibility. 

A second consideration is that the 
decision will be made by an individual; a 
person with the usual human reactions 
and fallibilities, and—because he is a 
contemporary executive—with some spe- 
cial traits of his own. 


The Modern Executive 


This makes it interesting to look at 
some high-lights from a recent study of 
the kind of man who holds a high execu- 
tive post in business today. He is highly 
experienced in business as he knows it. 
He holds his present post by virtue of 
having come up in the company. He has 
held some six jobs prior to his present 
one. He has worked, on the average, 
for three to four companies. He is used 


* Condensed from a speech given before Chicago 
Chapter, American Marketing Association, November 
15, 1949. 


to his present key position, having held 
it on the average for eight to eleven years. 
He is somewhat unused to sales and 
marketing considerations at the highest 
level of decision, because, for the most 
part, he came up from manufacturing. 

His executive relationships are more 
complex today than before the war. 
With some 50 per cent increase in num- 
bers of management people at decision 
levels, each executive has to win assent 
from more people than ever before. There 
are also about 50 per cent more business 
employees today, so that his decisions 
affect more people. 

He knows, too, that these are chang- 
ing, and perhaps decisive times in the 
evolution of the economy in which his 
company, and so himself, must survive 
and prosper. With close hauling of costs, 
extremely high break-even points, 
heightened competition at all levels of 
selling, he knows the decisions he makes 
may determine whether his company isin 
business five to ten years from now. 

Many, if not most of the executive’s 
decisions will be made under pressure, 
for the tempo of rapidly shifting business 
conditions allows all too little time for 
reflection. He will tend to make them 
according to traditions of business in 
which he is experienced ; traditions which, 
because of the relative newness of the 
field frequently fail to include market- 
ing research as a basic decision-making 
tool. 

Finally, his decisions will be partly 
objective and partly subjective. Reason- 
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able as the human animal must always 
wish to seem, it is basically impossible 
for him to reach conviction by reason 
alone. 

Thus a decision will be made; it will 
be made by a human being; and once 
made, it will be acted upon. The actions 
taken may have far-reaching effects upon 
jobs, upon profits, and upon the public. 


Obligations of the Researcher 


It is within this framework of de- 
cision-making that the marketing re- 
search man must make himself con- 
vincingly useful. This fact creates 
obligations, problems, and opportunities. 

The obligations of the researcher as an 
aid to decision-making are not incon- 
siderable. If his work is to be of any use 
at all, the executive must have the 
results in time to consider them in ar- 
riving at his decision. The research find- 
ings must be clearly and authoritatively 
stated, so that they will provide an ac- 
ceptable base for making a decision. To 
the best of his ability, the research ex- 
pert must aim his interpretation directly 
toward the problem concerning which a 
decision must be made. Finally, because 
the subjective element enters so largely 
into human decisions, there is a special 
obligation upon the research expert to be 
courageously objective. 

Now fulfilling these obligations in a 
human, work-a-day world is not with- 
out its problems. Overcoming these prob- 
lems is largely a matter of viewpoint and 
practical tactics, and it may be well to 
consider these matters jointly. 

Because the executive usually has a 
special kind of viewpoint and experience, 
research findings should be presented in 
terms of the concepts now in his mind. 
Specifically, if the findings of research 
are profit-minded—then they are going 
the executive’s way from the start. 
By the same token, if what is put before 


him seems to him practical, hardheaded, 
un-theoretical, then, too, he can feel it is 
going his way. 

This also means that it is better if 
research material is presented simply, 
however intricately it may have been 
conceived. When it is brief and to the 
point—to the executive’s kind of point— 
it helps to sell him research. It is impor- 
tant that the researcher should not 
enmesh the executive in the details of 
his method of researching. Both the 
method and the executive may get lost 
when this happens. 

The more the researcher can act like 
an executive, be responsible for his spe- 
cialty, entitled to respect for his com- 
petence, the better. When he can say, 
“Just give me the probiem and I'll get 
the answer in so far as research can get 
it,” and live up to that—then research 
is home! 

In this matter of viewpoint and tac- 
tics, research for whom will be as im- 
portant as research regarding what. 


Effect of Habits 


Sheer weight of numbers of decisions, 
areas of decision, and people involved in 
decisions, will have forced the decision- 
maker, even if by uncalculated trial and 
error, to have formulated habits of de- 
cision. His attitude toward research it- 
self may be one such. His willingness to 
hear recommendations in terms of their 
source, whether from subordinate, su- 
perior or compeer, may be an element of 
his habit. He will have resistances to 
some kinds of pressure and techniques; 
he will have acceptance for others. These 
habits will give the researcher both 
problems and opportunities, all of which 
involve researching the man and his en- 
vironment as well as the research prob- 
lem itself. 

For instance, it can be useful and even 
crucial not to alienate the man himself 
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by violating a habit of his, simply 
through not knowing he has that habit. 
Again, it can be important to know his 
habits in order that the researcher may 
calculate his own risks when to break 
through some such habit is essential to 
the cause of research. Generally it will 
be well, perhaps, not to assail the habit 
of a decision-maker merely to win an 
argument or a point, but only when it is 
essential to the researcher’s end objec- 
tive. 

Yet again it will be useful, when the 
researcher must effect a change in the 
decision-maker’s habits, to do it by de- 
liberate indirection; to do it, if possible, 
by supplying him with new information 
or new light on old information which 
will lead Aim, rather than the researcher, 
to question his present habit and in- 
clination. 

Similarly, the researcher will be re- 
warded if he bears in mind that the de- 
cision-maker’s company has habits—not 
always necessarily the same as his own. 
In the end, it is the company’s decision 
that counts. The better able a re- 
searcher is to keep in his sights not just 
his immediate superior, but also the 
level of company or group decision be- 
hind him in which he will operate, the 
better will be the chances to make re- 
search count. 


Decisions Based on Probability 


We can now be more specific as to the 
ways in which research can be of as- 
sistance in the making of executive de- 
cisions. We know, for instance, that the 
“somebody” who is deciding must assign 
a probability to his decision. Like re- 
search itself, decision is not an end in it- 
self. The man whose decision the re- 
searcher is seeking to implement is aim- 
ing, by his decision, to promote the suc- 
cess of his business. 

This means he must always calculate 


a probability in terms of the elements of 
risk involved for his company against 
the hope of gain. In this calculated 
balance of risk and gain, the decision- 
maker must make two kinds of compu- 
tations. First, he must make his own 
decision as to what is right for him and 
his company. This done, he must imple- 
ment his petition for support of his de- 
cision, both from his superiors and his 
subordinates. The people of research can 
help him greatly here. They can report 
factually to him how previous compara- 
ble decisions in the area of his concern 
have worked out. In addition to report- 
ing, they can interpret and analyze these 
data to his benefit. 

Research can help the executive in his 
own analysis of the evidence and views 
and arguments of others, presented to 
him pro or con to the decision he has to 
make. Researchers can assemble and 


interpret relevant factual evidence bear- 


ing on the hypothesis the executive is 
making in the area of his decision. Re- 
searchers can, with ingenuity and knowl- 
edge of his needs, assemble new evi- 
dence and hypotheses in the area of de- 
cision, evidence not available to previous 
decisions and which, unless research puts 
it there, will not enter the decision. 


Goals of Decision 


Research also can advance its cause of 
partnership with the decision-maker if 
it will recognize that he is trying to ac- 
complish something by the decision he 
is making; if the research man knows and 
deals with an awareness of the decision- 
maker’s goals. He needs to know these 
goals in order to make his research fit the 
problem and advance the program of the 
man who is weighing that research. Re- 
search that does this comes to the de- 
cision-maker as more than cold calcula- 
tion. It comes to him as something ex- 
citing; something dynamic and helpful 
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in getting him where he wants to go. 

The research man needs to know his 
client’s goals for another reason: to be 
sure that the projects set up are re- 
searchable projects. Not the easiest 
problem of research today is dealing 
with questions directed, not at the 
methods and techniques of the re- 
searcher, but at the practicability of the 
research findings and the applicability 
of them when brought back. 

Naturally, creative research may have 
a function in revising goals or methods 
of attainment as proposed or rejected. 
In this whole area, indeed, the re- 
search man enjoys a real but delicate 
opportunity not open to many coun- 
selors of business. Although the research 
man frequently comes in at a subordi- 
nate level of decision, he need not and 
should not be afraid to reach for and to 
deserve higher responsibilities. If he 
knows the goals of decision areas beyond 
those in which he is working, he can fre- 
quently help his immediate associates 
avoid participation in erroneous recom- 
mendations. He can go farther and con- 
tribute positively to their recommenda- 
tions toward the attainment of ultimate 
goals. In doing this, of course, he must 
avoid functional impertinence. 

Perhaps a simple rule of thumb might 
be to try to go, in research considera- 
tions, one level of decision above and 
beyond the one in which the researcher 
is active. 


Promotional Research 


In this connection, at risk of raising 
cries of “Heresy!” it might not be amiss 
to touch on what is described as “pro- 
motional research.” Research people 
view it with suspicion and some alarm, 
and essentially with good reason. But do 
they, perhaps, lean too far over back- 
wards? Consider, for a moment, the 
point of view of the man research is 


serving when he says, “Look—I don’t 
want to twist the facts, but if the facts 
will prove my point, I want to know it.” 
What, really, then is so wrong with this 
position? Justification of his decision is 
essential to the executive’s success—and 
to the research man’s success. 


Reappraising Decisions 


There is a final point regarding this 
“somebody” who must and will make 
decisions. He and others must, in one 
way or another, eventually reappraise 
the decision. Mr. A. C. Nielsen is au- 
thority for the statement, as of pre- 
war, that only 56 per cent of all market- 
ing decisions were right decisions. This is 
significant not only for the figure itself, 
but because the statement involves the 
process of reappraisal. 

Two aspects of this inevitable ap- 
praisal stand out for the research man. 
One is that the reappraisal of past de- 
cisions and resulting actions will become 
bench marks and traditions for the 
making of future decisions for future ac- 
tions. The other is that these appraisals, 
like the decision itself, will be made 
either in the knowledge spirit of research, 
or in the opinion spirit of the human 
mind working without research. 

This means that if knowledge is the 
vitally important thing we all believe it 
is, research has a continuing obligation 
to its client to present, in connection 
with the proposed actions, the need and 
the method for regular and disciplined 
reappraisals. If the ex~cutive is launch- 
ing a new product, then the plan for 
launching should include planned means 
for measuring results. It is that simple. 

Furthermore, the function of empha- 
sizing and documenting reappraisal as 
an element of decision has a further ad- 
vantage for the people of research. It 
lengthens their term of functions and 
services to the decision-maker in each of 
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his decisions. It gives research, so to 
speak, not just a part in pre-natal care, 
but a continuing presence as pediatrician 
in the project. 


Decisions are Resolutions of Conflict 


Now, perhaps all of this may be 
simple and humanly summed up another 
way. A successful decision is a resolution 
of a conflict. It involves the excitements 
and partisanships which are the nature 
of conflict. It involves conflicts within 
the main conflict in which the causes of 
research, though varied, are great. 

Successful decision involves the res- 
olution of a conflict between facts and 


opinions. (The place of research is 
obvious.) Successful decision involves 
resolution of a conflict between human 
knowledge and human habit. (Where re- 
search stands here is clear.) The success- 
ful decision involves resolution of a con- 
flict between risk and opportunity. 
(Each of these may be calculable; both 
are in the domain of research.) And, 
finally, successful decision involves res- 
olution of a conflict between the self 
who is deciding and others who must re- 
sist or accede to that decision. 

Marion Harper, Jr. 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
New York 


MECHANICS OF CONSTRUCTING A CITY MARKET MAP 


URING recent months as sales com- 

petition has increased there has 
been a revived interest in local market 
studies. One of the ways of analyzing a 
local market is through the use of a city 
market map, such as was developed by 
the Research Department of The Curtis 
Publishing Company in 1923. Since then 
many manufacturers, especially manu- 
facturers selling direct to customers in 
their homes, have used city market maps 
to good advantage. 

A city market map is simply a market- 
ing tool which shows the economic dif- 
ferences among the various areas of a 
city. These areas are formed by the 
general tendency of. families to group 
themselves according to their standard 
of living. We all recognize that some 
families are able to buy more and better 
goods than others, thus constituting a 
more profitable market. A city market 
map shows where these people live by 
showing where the neighborhoods of 
varying economic status are located. 

For manufacturers and retailers who 


are analyzing a local market, a city © 


market map has many specific uses: 


1. It enables manufacturers, distributors, 
and retailers to direct their sales effort 
more efficiently. 

It enables a manufacturer or distributor 

to study the location of retail outlets in 

relation to the purchasing power of the 
neighborhood. 

It helps a manufacturer, distributor, or 

retailer determine how successfully he 

is selling the most profitable parts of 
the market by spotting cutomers’ home 
addresses on the city market map. 

4. It enables a manufacturer to determine 
the distribution and effectiveness of his 
advertising message in relation to the 
sales potential of the various economic 
areas within the city market. 


2 


There are four general steps in the 
construction of a city market map. 


1. To define or delineate the boundary of 
the city market. 

2. To estimate the number of families in 
the city market. 

3. To define or delineate the economic 


areas. 
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4. To spot customers’ addresses. 


The following discussion is the pro- 
cedure used by the Research Depart- 
ment of The Curtis Publishing Company 
in a recently completed city market 
study of Pittsburgh.! 

The Pittsburgh city market area was 
divided into four economic groups equal 
in number of families. The qualitative 
basis for determining these groups was 
average house rentals of census tracts. 
Census tracts were the basic geographic 
unit used in this study. The decision of 
dividing the area in four groups or 
quartiles was arbitrary. However, for 
analysis purposes we believed a quartile 
distribution had definite advantages. 


Step 1. Delineation of the City Market 
Area 


A city market may be defined as the 
city and the contiguous populated en- 
virons which for marketing purposes are 
part of the city itself. The objective in 
delineating the boundary is to locate the 
dividing line between where populated 
areas end and open country begins. It is 
advisable as far as possible to select de- 
finite roads, or tract or minor civil di- 
vision lines as boundaries as this will 
later facilitate the locating of buyers of 
various products and the estimating of 
families. 

Probably the most practical way to 
delineate the city market area is by ob- 
servation while driving an automobile. 
A driver and an observer can do this in 
a relatively short time by using a de- 
tailed map of a city and its surrounding 
area, and marking the boundary on the 
map as the route is driven. It is not too 
difficult to determine where the popu- 
lated areas end and open spaces begin. 
It is advisable to draw the boundaries of 


1 City Markets: Pittsburgh (Philadelphia: Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., 1949). 


those census tracts contiguous to the 
city boundaries on the work map before 
starting the driving. 


Step 2. Estimating the Number of Families 


It is necessary to estimate the number 
of families in the city market because 
current family figures are not available. 
After the 1950 census, while a family 
count is still current, such estimates will 
not be necessary as the Census Bureau 
figures will suffice. The estimate of 
families in this study was obtained in 
three ways: 


1. For the city itself, from a count of 
names listed in the city directory. 

2. For most of areas outside of the city 
from a Census Bureau count of dwell- 
ings obtained from Sanborn or other 
maps, or aerial photographs. 

3. For some areas outside the city an on- 
the-spot count of families was made by 
the Research Department. 


The whole city market area of Pitts- 
burgh as finally delineated contained 340 
census tracts, 194 of which were within 
the city limits. 

Making a family count estimate for 
each of the 194 tracts inside the city was 
accomplished with the use of the “Cen- 
sus Tract Index to Pittsburgh Streets 
and House Numbers,” published by the 
Federation of Social Agencies of Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County, and the 
“pink section” of the most recent R. L. 
Polk City Directory. 

The “‘tract index’ indicates in what 
tract each street or segment of street is 
located. The “pink section” of the di- 
rectory lists the streets of the city al- 
phabetically and for each street shows 
the households by house number. Tract 
designations were marked in the margin 
of the directory for streets and parts of 
streets, and the number of households 
counted for each street so marked. 

A separate card was prepared for each 
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tract listing all of the streets in the tract. 
The number of families residing on each 
street was entered on the card. Figure 1 
illustrates the tract card used. 


Fic. 1 
Tract #11 F Total Families 365 
No. of 
Families 
Stanton 6000-6299 33 
Carmine Way all 6 
St. Marie 6000-6299 14 
Huntress all 8 
Magg all 13 
Sheridan 400- 799 83 
etc. 


The count of families outside of the 
city limits of Pittsburgh came mostly 
from the following sources: 

Sanborn maps of the Bureau of the 
Census. Many of the suburban areas in- 
cluded in the Pittsburgh City Market 
are covered by Sanborn maps. These 
maps are large scale street maps showing 
each structure, whether residential, com- 
mercial, or industrial, drawn to scale. 
These maps are used by insurance com- 
panies in checking the type of structure 
for rate purposes. The Census Bureau 
has made dwelling unit and family 
counts from these maps, block by block, 
estimating the number of families in 
each block. 

“Block-size Survey” maps and aerial 
photographs. Although Sanborn maps 
cover a large proportion of the suburban 
area around cities, they do not give com- 
plete coverage. The Census Bureau has 
supplemented Sanborn maps with maps 
of its own. These are regular street maps 
of individual suburban areas which have 
been marked off into “blocks” or areas 
of convenient size. Field men of the 
Bureau of the Census have made a count 
of the number of families in each block. 
In other, more sparsely settled areas, 
where no street maps are available, 


aerial photographs were used, areas 
marked off, and family counts made. 
The Bureau of the Census made all of 
these family counts available to The 
Curtis Publishing Company for its study 
of the Pittsburgh City Market. 

The areas outside the city for which 
the Bureau of the Census had no family 
count were visited by a Curtis repre- 
sentative, and an actual count of families 
was made. Information was obtained 
from local authorities where recent de- 
velopments and extensive housing were 
constructed. These areas were also 
visited and a count of families was made. 

The total family figures arrived at 
through these methods were checked as 
many ways as possible for reliability, 
both in the Census Bureau and among 
local officials who would have reason to 
keep abreast of current population 
changes. 


Step 3. Delineation of Economic Seg- 
ments 


The market area was divided into four 
segments equal in number of families. 
Thus, in the Pittsburgh market area of 
268,235 families we attempted to divide 
the area into four segments of about 
67,059 families each. The basic geo- 
graphic unit used in this study was, as 
stated before, census tracts. The 340 
census tracts included in the Pittsburgh 
market area were listed in an array ac- 
cording to rental value and the number 
of families was entered for each tract. 
The array was divided into four parts 
equal in number of families. The tracts 
with the highest rentals were designated 
upper quarter; tracts with second high- 
est rental, second quarter, etc. Each 
tract was then studied to determine if 
there were any wide differences in rental 
among neighborhoods within the tract. 
This was done for tracts within the city 
through use of census block statistics. 
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For tracts outside the city, a field check 
supplied the information. Those tracts 
which had wide differences in rent were 
divided and the parts placed in the prop- 
er economic or rental quarter. 
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the city market, and their general loca- 
tion and distance from a retail outlet, 
In this way a general pattern of sales 
of a product may be obtained which js 
useful in determining those areas which 


2 
Per Cent Distribution of Buyers of Products 


Economic Quarters Families A High An Insurance An Automatic 
Priced Car Company Sales Washer 
First Quarter Areas 24.9 68.8 59-7 67.3 
Second Quarter Areas 25.3 15.9 22.6 18.4 
Third Quarter Areas 24.6 6.9 11.2 9.2 
Fourth Quarter Areas 25.2 8.4 6.5 g.1 
Total Market Area 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Finally, on a census tract map, all 
contiguous tracts or parts of tracts in the 
same rental quartile were marked by a 
designated color: red for those areas in 
the upper quarter, yellow for second 
quarter, green for third quarter, and 
blue for fourth quarter. Thus the re- 
sulting city market map became a four- 
color patchwork readily identifying and 
differentiating the varying economic 
areas within the city market. 


Step 4. Spotting of Customers 


The spotting of addresses of buyers of 
products on the colored map is an ex- 
ample of a practical marketing use of a 
city market study. A dot map with a dot 
representing each customer is a visual 
means of showing the general economic 
status of the customers of a product, 
their concentration or dispersion within 


are most profitable as a source of sales. 
A prerequisite for a spotting job is a 
detailed street map with a street index 
and an “Address Telephone Directory.” 
The addresses of buyers of a number 
of products were spotted in the Pitts- 
burgh market. The results of three of 
these products formed the pattern shown 
in Figure 2. 
One of our purposes in conducting this 
study was to find out how the buyers of 
our magazines were distributed within 
the market area and among the econ- 
omic quarters. An advertiser could use 
this means of checking how well the dis- 
tribution of an advertising medium he is 
using parallels the sales of his products. 
FRANK STROHKARCK 
KATHERINE PHELPS 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


WHOLESALE CLOTHING MARKETS CENTERED IN DULUTH 


INCE the St. Lawrence Waterway was 

first seriously proposed a number of 
decades ago, the residents of Duluth 
have anticipated the expanded trade 
possibilities. As the prospects for the 
St. Lawrence Waterway become brighter 
with the alleged support of international 
mining interests having iron ore proper- 
ties in Canada, the question of trade and 


particularly wholesale trade possibilities 
becomes important to this area. 

It is with this question in mind that 
the survey described here was under- 
taken. This is a description of the size of 
wholesale markets for one class of goods, 
clothing and notions (needles, thread, 
hairpins, and the like). It indicates the 
territories now served from Duluth, the 
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extent to which Duluth wholesalers 
compete with those in Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, Milwaukee, Chicago, and other 
centers, and the possibilities for ex- 
pansion. The survey covered all known 
wholesalers (not manufacturers or mail- 
order houses) of clothing and notions in 
Duluth, Minnesota (and two in Superior, 
Wisconsin for check purposes only). 

The first problem in making this sur- 
vey was to find the exact method of 
doing business of each wholesaler, thus 
separating wholesalers from manufac- 
turers and direct sales organizations 
(mail-order and house-to-house). Out of 
a list of about twenty organizations, 
seven were identified as full-service 
wholesalers of clothing and notions. The 
others were manufacturers dealing 
through approved agents in many other 
states, manufacturers selling through 
owned retail stores and agents, manu- 
facturers selling direct to customers, 
wholesalers selling principally house-to- 
house, mail-order houses and the like. 
All of these latter organizations did not 
fit our definition of a full-service whole- 
saler: one carrying a stock of merchan- 
dise, selling almost exclusively to re- 
tailers, extending credit, and offering 
other services. There were, then, seven 
full-service wholesalers of clothing and 
notions found in the city of Duluth. 

None of the wholesalers was large, in 
the sense of employing many people, 
having large fixed assets or sales. 

The total territory covered by one or 
more of the wholesalers included: 


Minnesota (Both northern and southern 
halves) 

Wisconsin (Northern three-fourths, except 
area immediately adjacent to Chicago 
and Milwaukee omitted) 

Michigan (Upper peninsula only) 

North Dakota (Western and eastern 
halves) 

South Dakota (All except southwest cor- 
ner) 


Montana (Eastern three-fourths) 
Iowa (Northern one-third) 


It is surprising that so large an area is 
covered from the city of Duluth in com- 
petition with larger cities, such as 
Minneapolis-St. Paul and Chicago. Some 
explanation is necessary, and it may be 
summarized in three points. First, the 
small independent retailer wants and 
expects individual service. These small- 
scale wholesalers can furnish personal 
contact and attention to individual 
needs. The proprietor is never far from 
his customers, and he may know all or 
most of them personally. In any case, he 
is ready to give service to all. Second, the 
sources of supply to the wholesaler of 
clothing and notions are many, and an 
intelligent wholesaler in Duluth may be 
as able as a wholesaler in a large city to 
buy high-grade merchandise at low 
prices. Third, transportation on many 
items in this field is not as large a per- 
centage of total cost as in the case of 
other products. Thus, railroad or truck 
transportation does not put the city of 
Duluth at so great a competitive dis- 
advantage as might at first be assumed. 
The advent of the St. Lawrence Water- 
way, and its use for goods in this field 
might give some advantages to Duluth 
but not as great an advantage as on 
other products. 

It will be noted that none of the whole- 
salers attempted to sell in Canada. 
Reasons given included: (1) too much 
difficulty with customs, and (2) too much 
competition from low-priced Canadian 
merchandise. 

Three degrees of intensity of coverage 
were observed. Degree 1 indicates that 
all or nearly all Duluth wholesalers 
cover the area; degree 2 that about half 
of the wholesalers cover the area; and 
degree 3 that very few of the whole- 
salers cover the area. The intensity of 
coverage classification is given below: 
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Degree I 


Northern half of Minnesota 
Eastern half of North Dakota 
Northern three-fourths of Wisconsin 
Peninsula of Michigan 


Degree 2 


Southern half of Minnesota 

Western half of North Dakota 

Northeast and southeast corners of 
South Dakota 


Degree 3 
Northwest corner of South Dakota 


Northern one-third of Iowa 
Eastern three-fourths of Montana 


In conclusion, it may be said that 
Duluth wholesaling of clothing and no- 
tions could readily be expanded with the 
advent of the St. Lawrence Waterway 
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to a greater intensity in the areas now 
covered and to new areas. Two factors 
might make that possible: (1) reduced 
cost of transportation, which does not 
seem to be as important in the case of 
clothing and notions as in other fields, 
and (2) the addition of unique or low. 
priced foreign merchandise to present 
lines of merchandise. 

It may be said, further, that this case 
illustrates the fact that while “natural” 
factors, such as location and transporta- 
tion cost, tend to determine market 
areas, the forces of differentiation, such 
as personal service, still make possible 
profitable operation in areas normally 
covered by other market centers. 

Ricuarp O. SIELAFF 
University of Minnesota 
Duluth, Minnesota 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF IMPULSE-BUYING 
IN RETAIL STORES 


ETAIL merchants know that a cer- 
R tain percentage of their sales are 
made to customers who buy in response 
to a sudden impulse. It is also a generally 
accepted opinion that some types of 
items are more subject to impulse-sales 
than is the case for other types. An op- 
portunity to gain some insight into these 
matters was afforded when on two oc- 
casions in January and February of 1948 
a shortage of gas in three west Texas 
towns resulted in an almost universal 
closing of business establishments for 
the entire business day. The closings 
were unannounced ahead of the actual 
so-called “gas holidays.” The public 
was informed over the local radio sta- 
tions that the mayors of the three af- 
fected towns had asked all stores to close 
for that day. The stores observed the 
closings almost 100 per cent. The condi- 


tions surrounding these two holidays af- 
forded a unique opportunity to study 
the effect upon the volume of retail 
sales in the areas affected. 

The main type of data sought in the 
study was information on whether sales 
lost during the weeks in which the one- 
day closings occurred were made up in 
the following week. An assumption was 
made that the more important that im- 
pulse purchases were to a given store the 
less likely it would be to make up its 
sales the week following. The closings 
occurred two weeks apart, and therefore 
there was one full week between them 
during which sales had an opportunity 
to build back up to offset the holiday 
losses. During the five week period 
covered in this study the weather was 
rather uniformly cold and disagreeable. 

One hundred and fifty four retail 
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stores were included in this survey. They 
represented 19 types of stores, although 
only 12 types were represented by five 
or more stores. The breakdown by types 
is shown for the town of Lubbock only. 
(See Table 1.) It is by far the largest of 
the three towns covered, with a popula- 
tion of about 65,000. The other two 
towns have populations between 10,000 
to 20,000. 

The cooperating store managers were 
asked to supply the interviewers with 


figures for the weekly gross sales of the 
establishments for the five week period 
which started one week before the 
week containing the first one-day closing 
and extended to the week following the 
week containing the second holiday. The 
managers were also asked these two 
questions: 


1. “Do you believe that your total annual 
sales would be less if all stores selling 
the same products or services that you 
sell would agree to remain open only 


TaBLe 1. Manacers’ Estimates or Imputse-Sates; anD Actuat Errect Upon Votume or 
or Two Unexpectep One-Day or 154 Retait Srores 


Data on Fluctuations in Sales Cover a Five Week Period 


Mgrs.’ Est. Would go hr. Per cent of Deviation in Sales* from 5 
No. of of Per cent week decrease Ist Week, i.e., the Base Weekt Key 
Type of St No. of Em. | Jmpulse- sales? ~ 
otore | Stores ™- | Sales are of 2nd Week 4th Week Fost 
PIOYEES) Sales Don’t |_7%* | Closed | 3rdWeek| Closed 5th Week at 
(Averages)*| Yes No | Know|”¢ek| day 1 day 
Luspock 
Variety 7 171 60.48 ° 4 3. | 0.0 | —16.54 | + 0.64 | —15.91 | — 7.91 | 1M” 
Grocery 26 350 26.02 20 2 4 | 0.0 | —15.45 | — 0.05 | —10.36 | — 6.85 | I W 
Service Station | 13 77 14.80 8 5 © | 0.0 | —13.81 | — 4.38 | —12.70 | — 7.31 | 1 W 
Book 6 22 14.66 2 I 3 | 0.0 | —31.84 | + 2.32 | —20.23 | + 4.18) 1S 
Department 5 203 14.54 2 3 © |0.0 | —25.24 | +19.99 | —12.51 | +21.49 | PS 
Men’s Clothes 4 33 13.68 2 2 o | 0.0 | + 0.81 | +45.84 | —35-43 | —39-19 | ? 
Gift 4 7 13.21 I 3 © | 0.0 | —12.86 | + 7.86 | +98.21 | +30.93 | ? 
Ladies Wear 15 103 12.33 12 3 | 0.0 | —4§.73 | —27.86 | —27.72 | — 6.44 | 1 W 
Barber Shop 5 18 12.26 2 3 © | 0.0] — 9.62 | — 7.72 | —14.20 | — 0.35 | I W 
Jewelry 5 62 11.81 4 I © |0.0} + 5.09 | —11.29 | —16.21 | —25.62 | ? 
Beauty Shop 5 18 11.31 2 3 © | 0.0 | —1§.30 | + 3.08 | — 8.80 | +10.22 | PW 
Theater (Movie)} 10 g! 10.12 10 ° © | 0.0 | —20.27 | — 8.36 | —17.24 | —26.10 | ? 
Florist I 4 10.00 I ° © | 0.0 | —34.00 ©.00 | +77.00 | +26.00 | ? 
Hardware 5 62 10.00 3 2 o |0.0 | —19.89 | — 4.79 | + 0.57 | + 4.68 | ? 
Sport Goods I 4 10.00 I ) © | 0.0 | —67.00 | —36.00 | —26.00 | +55.00 | ? 
Furniture 5 31 3-81 4 I © | 0.0 | —28.86 | —20.51 | —29.14 | —32.99 | ? 
Auto Supply 4 97 3-51 3 I © | 0.0} — 6.28 | — 2.31 | —16.59 | + 0.37 | 1 W 
Lumber I x 2.00 ° ° I ©.0 | —20.00 | +16.00 | —30.00 ©.00|I1M 
Paint & Paper I 11 | No. Ans. | I ) © | 0.0 | —34.00 | —65.00 | —66.00 | —70.00 | ? 
Total or Average | 123 | 1372 | 20.83 | 78 34 Ir | 0.0 | —17.82 | — 0.98 | —13.41 | — 4.27/15 
PLAINVIEW 18 198 | Bl.15 10 8 | © | 0.0 | —19.89 | + 2.93 | —21.42 | + 1.87); 15S 
LEVELLAND 13 68 | 17.72 10 I | 2 | 0.0 | — 9.09 | — 1.396 | — 2.94 | — §.85 | ? 
Grand Total or 
Average 154 | 1638 21.80 98 43 13. | 0.0 | —17.70 | — 0.52 | —13.95 | — 3.59 | 1S 


Source: Personal Interviews with managers of 154 retail establishments in Lubbock, Plainview & Levelland, Texas. 


* Weighted by number of employees in each store. Weighting by this method instead of by gross sales was necessary because 
some stores furnished percentage figures only. 


t Base week was the week before the week containing the first one day closing of the stores. 

t “I” means pattern of fluctuation that indicates definite presence of relatively large amount of impulse-sales (purchases). 
“P” means pattern is that for planned-sales (purchases). “‘S” means the pattern is strong. ““W” means the pattern is weak. 
denotes indefiniteness of pattern. 


“M” means the pattern is neither particularly strong nor weak. 
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forty hours per week?” 

2. “About what percentage of your total 
sales do you estimate are made to cus- 
tomers who decide to buy on the spur 
of the moment?” 


The findings are summarized in the 
accompanying table. 


Opinions OF MANAGERS 


Ninety-eight, or approximately two 
thirds of the 154 managers interviewed, 
in answering question “1” estimated 
that the reduced forty hour week would 
decrease their sales. A little over a 
fourth (28 per cent) did not believe that 
the forty hour week would reduce sales. 
The remaining 8 per cent said they did 
not know. The reason for asking this 
question is the assumption that impulse- 
sales are more affected than planned- 
sales by length of store hours. If a 
manager expected shorter hours would 
decrease sales then, according to this 
assumption, the manager should also 
indicate that a relatively high percentage 
of his sales are due to impulse-buying. 
That some managers did not recognize 
or agree with this assumption is evident 
in the answers which they gave to 
question “2” above. In studying the 
answers ena’ in the table it can be seen 
that none of the seven variety store 
managers thought that shorter hours 
would reduce sales in their stores. Yet 
their average estimate of the percentage 
of impulse-sales to total sales was 60.48 
per cent, the highest for any of the types 
of stores. For all managers, the average 
of the estimates of the percentage of 
their sales that were due to impulse- 
buying was 21.8 per cent. 

A breakdown by type of store is shown 
for the 123 stores studied in Lubbock. 
Here it can be seen, for example, that all 
ten of the managers of the theaters 
covered thought that the shorter week 


would cause a decline in sales. The 
managers also estimated that about 10 
per cent of their patrons came in because 
of a sudden impulse to see a movie. Of 
the 26 grocery stores, 20, or 77 per cent, 
thought sales would be reduced by a 
shorter forty hour week. As to the rela- 
tive importance of impulse-sales we find 
that the highest percentage, 60.48 per 
cent, is found for the seven variety 
stores, and the lowest, among the types 
represented by five or more stores, is 3.81 
per cent for the five furniture stores. 
The 26 grocery stores also ranked as the 
second highest type in impulse-sales, 
with their managers giving estimates 
that averaged 26.02 per cent. 

It is hardly necessary to point out 
that the opinions obtained from the 
store managers covered in this survey 
when broken down into types of stores 
have quite limited significance because 
of the very small number of stores in- 
cluded in most of the types. Neverthe- 
less, the breakdown by types is given for 
whatever significance it may have for 
the comparisons that may be made 
among the different types of stores. It is 
possible that for most of the types that 
are represented by five or more stores 
the representation is large enough to 
make the stated opinions worth some at- 
tention. 

The results by types of stores in re- 
gard to changes in actual sales over the 
five week period as reported by the 
managers are considered to carry more 
significance than the data on opinions. 
The reasons for this are that the sales 
figures are real, measurable results, and 
for many of the types of stores covered 
relatively large establishments were in- 
cluded. The five department stores 
studied had a total of 203 employees. 
The seven variety stores employed 171 
persons. 
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Data oF AcTuAL SALES FLucTUATIONS 


Data on the fluctuations in total sales 
in all the 154 stores surveyed show that 
in the week with the first one-day 
closing, sales declined 17.7 per cent from 
the previous week, or the base week as it 
is called in this study. In the week follow- 
ing the first closing, sales bounced up- 
ward toa level but 0.52 per cent below 
the base week. Then in the following 
week with the second one-day closing, 
sales declined again, this time by 13.95 
per cent compared to the base week. 
The succeeding week sales rose again to 
a level only 3.59 per cent below the base 
week. This pattern of sales fluctuations 
over the five week period covered in- 
dicated that impulse buying, and per- 
haps length of store hours, definitely 
were important factors. Sales declined 
in the weeks with the closings and in- 
creased again the following week. The 
significant point in these figures, in re- 
gard to the measurement of the im- 
portance of impulse buying, is found in 
the fact that the total sales for all of the 
1$4 stores, and for most of the sub- 
types, in the weeks following each closing 
did not increase enough to offset the 
losses during the holiday weeks. Instead, 
in the case of the total for all 154 stores 
the sales of the post-holiday weeks 
merely increased by enough to bring 
sales almost up to their level in the base 
week, that is the week before the first 
closing. In other words, existence of 
impulse sales is indicated by the fact 
that customers did not buy enough 
merchandise in the week following each 
holiday to make up for the purchases 
that they apparently would have made 
if the stores had not closed. There are 
variations, of course, in the relative im- 
portance of impulse sales among the 
various types of stores, as can be seen 
in the table. It is interesting to notice 


that but two of the 19 types of stores 
showed definite patterns of sales-fluctu- 
ations that indicated planned buying 
was important enough to pull sales in 
both post-holiday weeks appreciably 
above the level of the base week. These 
two types were department stores and 
beauty shops. 


THEORETICAL ASSUMPTIONS OF 
THIS STUDY 


According to the theory put forth in 
this article, in a given store with 100 
per cent of its sales due to impulse buy- 
ing, the pattern of fluctuation in sales, 
assuming no change in trend of volume, 
would be such that all sales that could 
not be made due to the one-day clos- 
ings would be lost forever. The de- 
crease in sales during the week of the 
holiday would not be made up in the 
following week..Sales in that post-holi-. 
day week would merely return to the 
level of the base week. 

In studying the patterns for the types 
of stores shown in the table, the im- 
pulse patterns are marked with an I and 
the planned patterns with a P. If the 
pattern was considered definite or strong, 
then the letter S follows; if the pattern 
was considered weak the letter W is 
added; if medium in definiteness, the 
letter M is used. A question mark, ?, 
is placed after each type of store in 
which no definite pattern was discern- 
ible. 

If these fluctuations are plotted on a 
graph, the sales fluctuation in types of 
stores where impulse sales are relatively 
important will form a letter “W.” The 
three top parts of the letter will be on 
the same level as the sales of the base 
week before the holiday weeks. The two 
holiday weeks are represented by the 
two bottom dips in the “W.” The 
deeper the dips the more important are 
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the impulse sales. If planned sales pre- 
dominate, the shape of the “W” is 
changed, and the second and third tops 
of the letter will be higher than the 
first top. 

In attempting to discover the relative 
importance of impulse buying for each 
type of store, the percentage fluctua- 
tions in sales were observed, and also the 
shape of the sales curves, when plotted 
on graphs. The results can be seen in the 
last column in the table. For the total 
of all of the 154 stores a definite impulse- 
pattern is discernible. The same is true 
for the 123 stores in Lubbock and the 
18 in Plainview. As for the various types 
of stores, a strong impulse-pattern is 
shown for the six book stores. Their 
gift items and knickknacks must account 
for a large part of this, although books 
themselves may be subject to much 
impulse buying. In contrast, a strong 
pattern of planned buying is clearly 
evident for the five department stores. 
This is not surprising for such shopping- 
goods stores. The only other type of 
store which showed a planned-buying 
pattern was beauty shops. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The fluctuations in sales shown for the 
grand total of all the 154 stores do follow 
a pattern that indicates that impulse 
buying definitely influences sales. If we 


were to assume a trend line showing a 
slight decline in sales, such as might be 
established by the post-holiday week 
figures of —0.52 per cent and —3.59 per 
cent of the base week, we might make the 
tentative statement that lost sales 
seemed to constitute somewhere between 
IO per cent and 17 per cent of total 
sales in the retail stores covered in this 
survey. These percentages are obtained 
by taking the differences shown between 
—17.70 per cent and —o.52 per cent, 
which equals 17.18 per cent; and —13.95 
per cent and —3.59 per cent, which equals 
10.36 per cent. 

When it is recalled that the stores 
were closed approximately 16 per cent of 
the usual business day time during the 
holiday weeks, the 10 per cent to 17 per 
cent figures for lost sales strikingly point 
to the great importance of impulse sales 
and length of store hours. It is possible 
of course, that some of the lost sales 
that were not made up in the immediate 
post-holiday week were made up at later 
dates. The findings of this study, never- 
theless, seem to indicate the great impor- 
tance of impulse buying, and the ad- 
visability of a retailer following a policy 
of making it as easy as possible for con- 
sumers to make purchases. 

VERNON T. CLOVER 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 


PATTERN OF BUYING FARM EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES* 


HIS report is a summary of the 

findings of a study made on the buy- 
ing habits and practices of farmers of 
Parke County, Indiana, when purchas- 
ing farm equipment and supplies. Parke 
County was selected as a typical Indi- 
ana farming county. For example, 84 


* University of Illinois study made under supervision 
of Professors P. D. Converse and C. H. Sandage. 


per cent of the area of the county was in 
farms compared with a state average of 
86 per cent; 81 per cent of the farms are 
operated by owners or part owners com- 
pared with 77 per cent in the State; 56 
per cent of the farm income comes from 
livestock compared with 57 per cent for 
the State; the average value of farms 
of more than 30 acres in Parke County 
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was $10,596 compared with $12,129 for 
the State. Rockville, the county seat, 
with a population of some 3,000, is the 
only important trading center in the 
county. 

It is believed that, in general, the buy- 
ing habits and practices of farmers of 
Parke County, Indiana, will be similar to 
those of farmers in other areas. The 
survey consisted of 120 personal inter- 
views of an average’ length of some 45 
minutes. The interviews were of a con- 
versational nature and did not ask the 
questions in a set sequence. The infor- 
mation from each farmer was entered on 
a questionnaire form at the conclusion of 
the interview. The sample was pre- 
selected by taking the 12th or 13th farm 
in each township and circling them on a 
map before the interviewing was started. 
If an interview could not be obtained or 
if the house proved to be that of a non- 
farmer, the next house was selected ac- 
cording to a predetermined plan. 

After the data were compiled, it was 
found that the buying habits of the farm- 
ers divided the items studied into three 
categories: shopping, bulk, and conven- 
ience goods. 


Shopping Goods 


The shopping goods included farm 
implements and repairs, lumber and 
building materials, fencing, baby chicks, 
and electrical appliances. 

The purchases of these goods tended 


TABLE 1. AVERAGE Distance TRAVELED TO 
PurcuasE SuHoppinc Goons 


No. of Miles 
Goods Traveled 
Farm implements 7.75 
Farm implement repairs 7.48 
Lumber and building materials 6.47 
Baby chicks 11.94 
Fencing 6.48 
Electrical appliances 8.82 


to be concentrated in the larger towns; 
especially, Rockville, the county seat. 
Farmers generally traveled farther to 
buy the shopping goods and by-passed 
the towns closer to their farms more 
often than when purchasing the items in 
the other two categories. 

The figures in Table 1 show the aver- 
age distances traveled by farmers to 
purchase each of the items included 
under shopping goods. 

The percentages of farmers making 
shopping goods purchases in Rockville 
are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2. Per Cent or Farmers PurcHAsino 
SHoppinc Goons In ROCKVILLE 


Goods Per Cent 

Farm implements 53 
Farm implement repairs 1 
Lumber and building materials 46 
Fencing 44 
Baby chicks (only hatchery in County is in 

Rockville) 71 
Electrical appliances 50 


In most cases, smaller towns closer to 
the farms stocked these goods. However, 
the items classed as shopping goods rep- 
resent a rather large outlay of money, 
and in general, the farmers desire to go 
to the larger towns and “shop” from a 
wider selection or more complete stocks. 

The percentages in Table 3 show 
the principal reasons for by-passing 
closer towns to buy shopping goods. It 
may be concluded that a town generally 
receives the farm implement trade in 
direct proportion to the number of 
popular brand dealers in it. 


Bulk Goods 


The purchases of bulk goods included 
feeds, fertilizer, seeds, grain marketing, 
and grinding and mixing services. 

These goods and services tend to be 
bought close to the farm. They generally 
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TABLE 3. Reasons Most Orten Given ror By-Passinc SMALLER Towns 
1n Purcuasinc SHoppinc Goops 


Farm Farm Lumber ‘ 
Imple- Implement and Bldg. Fencing Baby 
Reasons ments Repairs Materials Ppliances Chicks 
Percentages of Total Reasons 
More complete line of selection in more 
distant town 8 17 go 35 4! _ 
Cheaper in more distant town 2 - 21 25 36 3 
Make a trip to more distant town for a rea- 
son other than to buy item, so just pur- 
chase while in town 8 3 27 18 3 31 
Closer town doesn’t carry brand of mer- 
chandise desired 64 4 13 - 
Better service 3 2 3 4 * * 
To get repairs where implements are pur- 
To purchase from a friend or relative 6 3 6 — 5 4 
To Patronize Farm Bureau 2 5 -- fo) 
Otherst 7 I 13 9 2 — 
100 100 100 100 100 100 


* Included in Other. 
t Including better roads. 


have to be transported by truck or 
wagon; therefore, the distance traveled 
becomes an important element. Table 4 
shows the average distances traveled to 
purchase bulk goods and services. 


4. AVERAGE DisTANCES TRAVELED TO PuRCHASE 
Bux Goons SERVICES 


No. of Miles 
Goods Traveled 
Prepared feeds 5.28 
Fertilizer 6.33 
Seeds 7-74 
Marketing of grain 6.14 
Grinding and mixing 5.04 


It can be seen that the distances 
traveled to purchase these bulk goods are 
less than in making shopping goods pur- 
chases, with the exception of seeds. 

There is not such a concentration of 
purchases in the county seat and larger 
towns as was the case for shopping goods. 
The tendency to shop and compare price, 
quality, etc., is not so pronounced, and 


the purchases are concentrated in the 
local elevators close to the farm. 

The figures in table 5 show less con- 
centration of purchases of bulk goods 
than of shopping goods in Rockville. 

Some of the towns close to the farms 
in which these goods and services are 
sold are by-passed by the farmers. How- 
ever, fewer towns are by-passed than 


Tasie 5. Per Cent or Farmers Purcuasina 
Goons 1n RockviL_e 


Goods Per Cent 
Prepared feeds 28 
Fertilizer 26 
Grinding and mixing 20 
Seeds 24 
Marketing of grain 24 


was the case for shopping goods. Table 6 
shows that the reasons given for by- 
passing the closer towns to make bulk 
goods purchases are different in most 
cases than those given for by-passed 
shopping goods purchases. 
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Taste 6. Reasons Most Orren Given ror By-Passinc NEARER Towns 
For Purcuase or Butx Goops 
Grinding Grain Prepared 


Mixing Markeiing Seeds Fertilizer Feeds 


Reasons 
Percentages 
More complete line or selection in more distant town _ — 26 — 29 
Better quality in more distant town — os II oo 8 
Make trip to more distant town for a reason other 
than to buy item, so just purchase while in town 10 9 24 14 18 
To get prepared feeds and mixing and grinding at 
the same place 30 13 
Better service 50 30 _ 17 II 
Cheaper in more distant town — 26 18 25 5 
To purchase from a friend _ 13 8 — 3 
To patronize Farm Bureau store — 13 5 28 5 
Others* fe) 9 8 16 8 
100 100 100 100 100 
* Including better roads. 


TaBLe 7. PurcHase or ConvenieENcE Goops 


Average Distances Traveled to Purchase 


Convenience Goods 
No. of Miles 
Traveled 
Farm Hardware 5.87 
Paints 9.89 
Insecticides and Chemicals 6.97 


Per Cent of Farmers Purchasing Convenience Goods 
in Rockville 


Goods Per Cent 
Farm Hardware 32 
Paints 33 
Insecticides and Chemicals 34 
Reasons Given for By-Passing Nearer Town for 
Purchase of Convenience Goods 
Farm Insecti- 
Reasons Hard- Paints cides and 
ware Chemicals 


More complete line or se- 

lection in more distant 

town 13% 115% 14% 
Make trip to more distant 

town for a reason other 

than to buy item, so just 


purchase while in town 65 32 57 
Cheaper in more distant 
town 13 22 II 


Convenience Goods 


The convenience goods included in the . 


study were farm hardware, paints, and 
insecticides and chemicals. It was found 
that farmers seldom made special trips 
to town to purchase these goods but 
bought them when in town for other 
reasons. Their purchases were not con- 
centrated to any great extent. There- 
fore it is to the advantage of producers 
to have their goods stocked in large 
numbers of outlets in many towns. 

The distances traveled to purchase 
paints is considerably greater than for 
the other two convenience items. This 
is probably due to the fact that approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of the Parke County 
farmers traveled outside of the county 
to purchase paints. These farmers pre- 
ferred paints sold by large mail chains 
and neither of these companies have 
stores in Parke County. Perhaps paint 
should be classed as a shopping and not a 
convenience good. 

Fioyp W. Brown 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 
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THE SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS OF MARKETING RESEARCH* 


ost of us have read statements 

which appear from time to time 
criticizing scientists because of their 
lack of social responsibility. For example, 
Wm. Lyon Phelps summarized very well 
the thesis of the type of statement to 
which I am referring. Here it is: “The 
group of individuals called ‘scientists’ 
have been exposed to a great deal of 
criticism of late. Much appears in print 
accusing them of a lack of social responsi- 
bility. There is great concern over the 
fact that they develop and discover 
things without looking into the possible 
long-run affects of these developments 
upon society.” It struck me rather sud- 
denly a year or two ago when I first read 
this statement that as a market re- 
searcher, I too was a scientist of a sort, 
and that this type of criticism which I 
had been reading objectively might well 
be leveled subjectively at me and at all 
of my colleagues engaged in marketing 
research. The more I thought about it, 
the more I was convinced that very few 
of us in marketing research ever concern 
ourselves with the possible long-run 
affects of our various findings. 


Result of Measurement of Present Tastes 


As marketing researchers we quite 
typically concern ourselves with scien- 
tific methods of how to better determine 
what public taste is. Management then 
in turn tailors and builds radio programs, 
movies, books and what not, according 
to that specification laid down by our 
findings. For example, in one survey. 
The Ford Sunday Evening Hour was con- 
clusively found to be wanting in broad 
public appeal. A dance band program 
was designated as being, according to 


* Condensed from a paper read to the Michigan 
Chapter of the American Marketing Association on 
February 21, 1950. 


our present marketing research stand. 
ards, a more desirable program. No 
question was raised as to which would 
be the better for society. As far as an 
alert marketing researcher of today ig 
concerned, his obligation ceases with 
findings which might definitely be short- 
sighted. 

What, for example, would happen if 
Wm. Shakespeare came into a large 
advertising office today and tried to 
peddle his wares? Well, perhaps some of 
his scripts would be turned over to some- 
one for an ‘analysis’ and later they 
would be returned to Shakespeare with 
possibly some advice such as this: “Mr. 
Shakespeare, you seem to have ability 
as a writer, but take this Lady Macbeth, 
can’t we make her a chorus queen in- 
stead? Our research surveys show that 
our television audiences prefer a little 
cheese-cake in their shows. And then, too, 
since our client sells soap which is sold 
to young women, we really can’t have 
any witches in the script; we can’t play 
up the value of a beautiful complexion 
with witches.” If you think this absurd, 
let me quote a statement taken from a 
recent book written by a significant 
modern composer. He says, “‘No serious 
composer writes for the motion pictures 
for any reason other than money reasons. 
I blame Hollywood ‘moguls’ for the sad 
state of film music. They are afraid of 
their own shadows which they mis- 
takenly think is public taste. The prac- 
titioners of commercial music have had 
to deal with an illiterate, intolerant and 
uncritical public taste, and they have to 
bow to it if they want to remain true to 
their dubious maxim: give the public 
nothing but what the public wants. The 
alleged will of the public is manifested 
only indirectly through the box-office 
receipts. Progress has become perverted 
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into calculating the audience’s reactions, 
and the result is a combination of third- 
rate entertainment, maudlin sentimen- 
tality.” 


Need for Better Research Methods 


We make the mistake of making the 
focal point of our research the determina- 
tion of what people who are listening to 
radios prefer, what people who are going 
to movies prefer. Nowhere do I hear the 
question raised as to the preferences of 
people who are not listening to radios, 
who are not going to movies, who are not 
looking at television. Measuring what 
public taste is by using box office figures 
and preferences of one radio program 
over another is not an infallible guide 
as to what public taste is. Nothing which 
closely approximates an accurate cross- 
section of the population consistently 
listens to the radio, so we cannot on the 
basis of our present surveying methods 
tell what public taste is. All we can tell 
is what people already listening to the 
radio prefer. Using as a base for measure- 
ment a sample selected by attracting 
listeners with a monotonous diet of 
soap opera and disk jockeys naturally 
warps our conception of what public 
taste really is. On such a basis public 
taste cannot go forward. We are assum- 
ing public taste to be that which the 
majority of an artificially selected seg- 
ment of the total population prefers. 
This listening majority, which in reality 
is a total population minority, dictates 
the diet for the population as a whole. 

I believe the answer to this perplexing 
problem lies probably in some smaller 
segment of the listening or non-listening 
audience, a segment we have been 
neglecting by saying that their prefer- 
ences are not significant. Yet, in this 
segment of the truly critical and dis- 
criminating public would lie the answer 
which would make progress possible, for 


the consumer is the potential inventor, 
if you consult the right segment. To 
give substance to my theory, I believe 
I can point to one fact, known to most 
members of any group of experienced 
marketing researchers. We have all had 
the thrilling experience of finding the 
answer to some problem we were work- 
ing on in an incidental remark made by 
someone interviewed. A single remark 
made by one person provided the neces- 
sary insight to solve the entire problem. 
That is why we are so insistent in getting 
our field workers to record a// remarks 
made by those interviewed. 

We are today expending our efforts 
in measuring that which is static when 
in reality we should be concerned with 
that which is dynamic and restless. 
George Bernard Shaw hit the nail on the 
head, as he often does, when he said, 


“The reasonable man conforms to the - 


world. The unreasonable man expects 
the world to conform to him. Therefore 
all progress depends upon the unreason- 
able man.” Perhaps we should investi- 
gate the tastes of those who do not like 
what we offer. 


Researchers’ Responsibility 


As an educator, I am deeply concerned 
with the results of our youth being 
exposed to all the things turned out on 
a mass production basis for mass con- 
sumption. What will happen to our 
youth if they limit themselves to the 
movies, stereotyped radio programs, 
newspapers, the comic books, picture 
magazines, periodicals condensed ac- 
cording to a pretested formula, and to 
the pretested book selections of a com- 
mercial literary club? All of those too 
young or immature to think things out 
for themselves are being pulled down to 
a mass level because everything that 
they are exposed to is being designed for 
a great mediocrity. 
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The question to ask is: “How do we 
marketing researchers feel about our 
social responsibilities?’ We, after all, 
are helping to make this great mediocrity 
possible. Are we willing to face the social 
consequences of what we are doing? In 
my opinion we are not. It is time that 
we took a constructive step to counteract 
the present direction into which we are 
plunging. 

I fully realize that each of us has a job 
to do and that most of what we are doing 
is of real service to humanity. However 


there are social consequences that in the 
long run may be detrimental. I believe 
as a professional society AMA should go 
on record as being aware of these conse- 
quences and that we should foster 
“pure” research, and through awards or 
other recognitions encourage those who, 
instead of measuring present preferences, 
explore the commercially feasible possi- 
bilities of improving public taste. 
FERDINAND F. Mauser 
Wayne University 
Detroit 
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Communications 


IS FOREIGN TRADE A MAR- 
KETING SUBJECT? 


In recent years, the average American 
has become increasingly aware of the 
fact, probably for the first time, that 
the business of foreign trade somehow 
affects him. The American businessman 
or manufacturer has also come to realize 
the importance of foreign trade. For 
years, his traditional attitude has been 
to regard foreign trade as an adjunct to 
his domestic business, sort of a handy 
sideline. If, for one reason or another, 
domestic sales began to slip, he could get 
rid of his surpluses or slow-moving mer- 
chandise in the foreign market. Somehow 
or other, that market would be there; all 
that was needed was for him to utilize 
it! 

Today this complacent attitude has 
received a grim jolt. With the news- 
papers full of such topics as the “Crisis 
of the Dollar Gap,” “The E C A Means 
Business,” “Latin America Once More 
Looks to Europe for its Markets,” and 
with a buyers’ market developing at 
home, it is beginning to penetrate the 
consciousness of even the “self-sufficient” 
hardheaded businessman that although 
we may not have a “one world,” the 
economic fate of this country and every- 
one in it is tied to the economic fate of 
the whole world. In other words foreign 
trade has at last become a major con- 
cern to every American business man or 
manufacturer. 

The effect of this growing emphasis on 
foreign trade has made itself felt in a 
variety of ways, but the one way which 
is the subject of this communication is 


the constantly increasing demand that 
colleges and universities offer courses 
which will (1) provide the student with a 
sound grounding in the theory and prin- 
ciples of foreign trade, and (2) allow the 
student to learn the mechanics of foreign 
trade, the practice of how the export and 
import business is actually carried on 
today. 

Now, where does such a program of 
studies belong? It is the author’s opinion 
that the logical niche for a program in 
foreign trade is in the Marketing De- 
partment in the School of Commerce or 
Business Administration. Until recently, 


foreign trade subjects have been re-. 


garded somewhat as orphans. Because 
most of the general courses had an eco- 
nomic tinge, they often wound up in the 
Economics Department under some such 
title as the “Economics of International 
Trade,” International Economy,” 
etc., etc. 

Marketing has been defined as the 
process of getting goods from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer. Certainly an 
integral part of that process is the 
trading aspect, how goods change hands 
in the ‘“‘channels of distribution.” For- 
eign trade, divested of its trappings, is 
nothing more or less than domestic 
trade projected across international 
boundaries. If the functions of buying 
and selling are marketing functions, 
which no one will deny, then certainly 
the same processes involved in foreign 
trade are marketing functions. And yet 
marketing text books do not mention 
foreign trade, and marketing literature 
is almost devoid of studies on the subject. 

Before leaving the subject of where a 
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co-ordinated foreign trade program be- 
longs, it might be well to sketch out 
what courses such a program should 
encompass. The following is one that 
might be considered a middle-of-the- 
road program where the subject matter 
is not treated in a too-general fashion 
nor is it considered too minutely. Any 
foreign trade program is affected to a de- 
gree by the locale of the college or uni- 
versity itself. In large, bustling ports 
there would be justifiable emphasis on 
certain aspects of foreign trade such as 
financing or marine insurance, whereas, 
for the institution of learning located ina 
small port area or inland the courses 
could be more general. The following 
suggested program is intended as a 
“happy medium.” 


Freshman Year 
First Semester: Economic Geography, 
Part 1 
Second Semester: Economic Geography, 
Part 2 


Sophomore Year 
First Semester: Principles of Marketing 
Second Semester: Principles of Foreign 
Trade 
Junior Year 
First Semester: Practice of Inland Trans- 
portation 
Second Semester: Foreign Trade Shipping 
Senior Year 
First Semester: Export Practice 
Second Semester: Import Practice 


It may be seen from this program 
that there is a definite pattern as to the 
sequence of courses. Other courses could 
be blended into the program as occasion 
suggests, specialized regional courses in 
Latin American Trade, and the whole 
program topped off by a Seminar built 
around a worthwhile practical project 
along the lines of the student’s interest. 

The above program is working out 
most successfully at the University of 
Miami and a student concentrating in 
the field of foreign trade, emerging as a 


graduate, has a fairly good picture of it 
and has acquired the technical knowl- 
edge to enable him to obtain a position 
in the foreign trade business, without 
having to use up valuable years of trial 
and error to obtain the necessary knowl- 
edge. 
Hersert MILLIncTon 

University of Miami 

Coral Gables, Florida 


A RESEARCH PUZZLE 


The topics generally discussed in the 
pages of this JOURNAL are so weighty 
that I approach writing about the 
following seeming paradox with some 
trepidation. However, the following may 
be interesting not only as a puzzle but 
also for the more general applicability of 
its mathematical point. The problem 
was presented to me in a somewhat 
different form, but the essence can be 
given in just a few short paragraphs. 

A manufacturer, whose normal sales 
area is divided into § territories, decided 
at the end of 1946 to extend his distri- 
bution by adding new accounts. At the 
end of 1949 he compared the results of 
his sales effort with the results he had 
attained in 1946. The particular point 
he decided to measure was the average 
sales per account, to determine whether 
the accounts on the books at the end of 
1949 were equivalent, volumewise, to 
the accounts he had at the end of 1946. 

His analysis of the company’s sales 
led to the - following summary table. 
Sales per account was obtained in all 
cases in the usual way, by dividing the 
number of accounts into the total sales 
to those accounts. 

Looking at the results, the manufac- 
turer was bewildered. In every one of his 
§ territories the average sales per account 
in 1949 was higher than the average 
sales per account in 1946. When he 
looked at his total sales, however, he 
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Comparison oF Sates PER ACCOUNT IN 1946 AND 1949 
1946 1949 1949 vs 1946 
Percentage 
Increase 
Sales F of per Sales of per Dales 
ccounts ccount ccounts ccount per Ace’t. 
Territory A $ 400,000 200 $2,000 # 717,500 350 $2,050 +2.5 
Territory B 414,000 180 2,300 611,000 260 2,350 +2.2 
Territory C 425,000 170 2,500 561,000 220 2,550 +2.0 
Territory D 180,000 40 4,500 230,000 50 4,600 +2.2 
Territory E 144,000 30 4,800 171, §00 35 4,900 +2.1 
Total Sales $1 , 563,000 620 $2,520 $2,291,000 915 $2,504 —.6 


discovered that the average sales per 
account in 1949 had actually decreased 
a little over } per cent compared with 
1946—this in the face of a “sales per 
account” increase in every territory. How 
do you account for it? 

If you stop long enough to study the 


table, the seeming paradox has a fairly 
simple explanation. If you are still 
puzzled drop a line to the writer for an 
explanation. 


ALLAN GREENBERG 
Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 
166 West 32nd St., New York 
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Research in Marketing 
Editor ORIN E. BURLEY 
Editorial Staff: R. Barres, Ohio State University; W. F. Brown, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles; J. H. Lorre, University of Chicago; J. R. 


Riccieman, U. S. Department of Commerce. Initials of staff members, in 
brackets following subject headings, identify the reviewers of the indi- 


Research completed and in progress is 
classified in this section under the list of 
general headings given below. Individual 
items are designated by the number of the 
general class into which they fall and, also, 
by a serial number within the class. 

Readers interested in securing copies of 
the publications mentioned in the following 
pages should address their requests to the 
respective publishers.—THE JOURNAL does 
not have copies for sale or distribution. 

Members of the American Marketing 
Association who are engaged in significant 
pieces of marketing research are urged to 
submit items to the Editor of this section. 


List or GENERAL HEADINGS 


. Advertising 
. Selling—Personal 
. Industrial Marketing 
. Marketing Farm Products 
. Marketing Minerals 
. Marketing Services 
. Producers’ Marketing of Consumer 
Goods 
. Product Analysis 
g. Consumer Studies 
10. Cost of Marketing 
11. Foreign Trade 
12. Cooperative Marketing 
13. Credit—Mercantile and Retail 
14. Retailing 
15. Transportation 
16. Warehousing 
17. Wholesaling 
18. Federal, State, Local Regulation 
19. Taxation 
20. Marketing Theory 
21. Prices and Price Policies 
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22. General Market Statistics 
23. Market Area Studies 

24. Research Technique 

25. Markets—Specific Products 
26. Miscellaneous 


1. ADVERTISING 


1.1 Keener Competition for Display Space 
Puts Burden on Salesmen to Get It. 
Printers’ Ink, March 31, 1950. [w.r.B.] 


Again surveying its Jury of Marketing 
Opinion, Printers’ Ink obtained information 
about executives’ opinions concerning the 
use of display material. Among the topics 
covered are: Should display materials be 
distributed free (60 per cent said “‘yes”)? 
Should advertisers compensate retailers for 
using display material (80 per cent said 
“‘no”’)? What are the best methods of dis- 
tributing display material? What per cent 
of the advertising budget is allocated to 
dealer display materials (37 out of 53 re- 
spondents spent less than Io per cent on this 
medium)? How are results of dealer display 
programs measured (the great majority rely 
on salesmen’s reports or sales volume)? 
Opinions also are given for a number of other 
problems arising in connection with the use 
of this advertising medium. 


1.2 Does Client Loyalty Pay Off. Harold 
Halsell, Advertising Agency, April, 
1950. [w.F.B.] 


Although admitting that the agency- 
client relationship is all-too-often a very 
brief one, Mr. Halsell implies that this 
brevity may be a reflection on the ability 
of the client’s management rather than an 
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indication of agency incompetence. For each 
of the common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange which have paid cash 
dividends continuously for 25 years or more 
he indicates the length of the present agency 
relationship. The fact that these concerns 
without exception have a record of re- 
markably stable agency associations seems 
to go far in supporting his conclusion, namely 
“that there seems to be a direct relationship 
between long-term client-agency connections 
and client earnings and dividends over the 
years.” 


1.3 How 147 Agencies Use Pension and 
Profit Sharing Plans. J. K. Lasser 
and Ira W. Rubel, Advertising Agency, 
April, 1950. [w.F.B.] 


The increasing significance of pension and 
profit-sharing plans in agency operations led 
Advertising Agency to conduct a question- 
naire survey among members of the industry. 
In analyzing the returns received, the au- 
thors present statistics concerning the age of 
plans, their employee coverage, and many 
other details of their operation. Furthermore, 
the reasons for following certain policies are 
explained and many of the tax regulations 
concerning such plans are presented in 
general outline. 


1.4 Outdoor Advertising Effectiveness: Sum- 
mer vs. Winter. Marion Harper, 4a- 
vertising Agency, March, 1950. [w.F.B.] 


Continuing the series of reports by Mr. 
Harper on outdoor advertising, this article 
gives interesting and somewhat unexpected 
conclusions respecting seasonal patterns of 
outdoor advertising observance. Basing his 
analysis upon a one year study of poster 
ratings (using consumer aided recall tech- 
niques) in Indianapolis, the author states 
that there appears to be no significant dif- 
ference in the coverage of the medium be- 
tween the summer and winter months, either 
for men or for women. As a matter of fact, 
in some cases a poster obtained a somewhat 
higher rating among women in winter than 
in summer. The sample within the area 
chosen is stated to be soundly selected; 
whether findings based upon studies in 


Indianapolis are valid for other areas re- 
mains to be seen—tests are being extended 
to Philadelphia this year. 


1.5 47 Big Agencies Billed $1,22'7,000,000 
in 1949. John Crichton, Advertising 
Age, February 20, 1950. [w.F.B.] 

Its sixth annual estimate of billings of 
individual advertising agencies is presented 
in this issue by Advertising Age. Although 
a few changes are noted, most of the leading 
agencies maintained their relative positions 
in 1949 and almost without exception they 
recorded increased volume. An extended 


discussion of particular agencies. is included , 


in this and related articles in the same issue. 


1.6 It Pays to Advertise in Holiday Issues. 
Howard D. Hadley, Advertising Agen- 
cy, February, 1950. [w.F.B.] 


A special analysis of Starch readership 
data for holiday issues of Sunday magazines 
is summarized in this very brief report. Con- 
trary to the general impression, holiday is- 
sues are not only printed and sold in normal 
volume but readership appears actually to 
increase. Using figures for the Sundays be- 
fore and after the respective holidays as a 
base of 100, the index for advertisements 
“Noted” rises to 112 on the holiday issues 
and the “Read Most” index is up to IIo. 
The study covered five holidays over a three 
year period. 


1.7 5-Year Experiment Shows Need for 
Testing P.R. Ads. Albert D. Freiberg, 
Editor & Publisher, March 4, 1950. 
[w.F.B.] 


Conclusions reached after conducting a 
variety of tests of institutional advertising 
over a five year period have convinced the 
author that such advertising may fail in 
either of two important ways—it may not 
put over the principal factual information 
that it is designed to convey or it may 
succeed in this respect only to have the facts 
evaluated differently than was intended. 
Two examples of such failures are given, 
based upon the use of paired sample control 
tests. In each case a test group which had 
been exposed to the advertising was asked 
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to answer certain questions. Replies from 
this group were then compared with re- 
sponses to identical questions received from 
members of a control group. The inability 
of the particular advertisements to change 
appreciably certain widely held beliefs then 
became very apparent. 


1.8 American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. (New York: 420 Lexington 
Avenue.) A.A.A.A. Tests in Adver- 
tising Knowledge. The Structure of the 
Advertising Agency Business. Pp. 32. 
Organization and Function of the Ad- 
vertising Agency. Pp. 37. [o.£.B.] 


The above material is available to teachers 
of advertising, marketing and allied sub- 
jects. The examination consists of 45 ques- 
tions designed to measure the practical 
advertising knowledge of candidates in the 
Association’s 1950 examination. The second 
work mentioned above is a monograph pre- 
pared for candidates in the examination, 
and the third is a chapter from “The Ad- 
vertisers’ Handbook,” to be published by 
Prentice-Hall. 


1.9 Advertising Research Foundation, Inc. 
(New York: 11 W. 42nd Street.) has 
available the following research stud- 
ies: [0.E.B.] 


Annual Report of the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation for 1949, published in 
April 1950. 

13-Study Summary of Continuing Study 
of Transportation Advertising, scheduled 
for April 1950 publication. 

Canadian Study No. 2 of Continuing 
Study of Transportation Advertising, based 
on October 1949 survey of Montreal, Que- 
bec area. Scheduled for publication in April 
1950. 

Study No. 12 of Continuing Study of 
Farm Publications, based on survey of Sep- 
tember 1949 issue of The Southern Planter. 
Published in March 1950. 

Study No. 13 of Continuing Study of 
Farm Publications, based on survey of 
April 15, 1950 issue of Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist and Farmer. Scheduled for publication 
in August 1950. 


Study 132, Continuing Study of News- 
paper Reading, based on survey of Septem- 
ber 14, 1949 issue of the Rocky Mountain 
(Denver, Colo.) News. Published Novem. 
ber 1949. 

Study 133, Continuing Study of News- 
paper Reading, based on survey of October 
27, 1949 issue of Chicago Sun-Times; biggest 
daily newspaper studied to date by the 
Foundation. Published December 1949. 

Study 135, Continuing Study of News- 
paper Reading, based on survey of Decem- 
ber 14, 1949 issue of Burlington (Iowa) 
Hawk-Eye Gazette. Published February 
1950. 

Study 136, Continuing Study of News- 
paper Reading, based on survey of January 
II, 1950 issue of The Johnstown (Pa.) 
Democrat. Published March 1950. 

Study 137, Continuing Study of News- 
paper Reading, based on survey of February 
23, 1950 issue of The Lima (Ohio) News. 
Published April 1950. 


2. SELLING—PERSONAL 


2.1 Why Manufacturers’ Sales Meetings 
for Distributors Flop. K. L. Gauck, 
Printers’ Ink, March 17, 1950. [w.F.8.] 


In addition to discovering that many 
distributors are highly critical of manufac- 
turer-conducted sales meetings, this survey 
goes on to list some of the specific complaints 
that respondents voiced. The importance of 
such meetings in the competitive promo- 
tional program of most manufacturers, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gauck, warrants their spend- 
ing much care and thought on the develop- 
ment of sound methods of presenting their 
sales stories. 


8. PRODUCT ANALYSIS 


8.1 The Prediction of Dress Purchases for 
a Mail-Order House. Seymour Banks, 
The Fournal of Business, January, 
1950. [J.H.L.] 


Two attempts were made to predict the 
relative rates of purchase of dresses to be 
included in a mail-order catalog. The in- 
formation was sought to help in deciding 
inventory policy for the dresses in question. 
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The first attempt invoived sending pre- 
prints of catalog pages showing six dresses 
and their prices to a sample of about twelve 
hundred women who had made purchases 
during the previous season. The women 
were asked to rank the dresses in the order 
they would be purchased at the prices shown. 
The dress which most women listed first sold 
in the greatest volume. The stated pref- 
erences indicated accurately the two dresses 
which sold in the smallest volume, but 
failed to indicate correctly the relative rates 
of sale of the intermediate dresses. The 
second attempt was similar in method but 
less successful. This method of prediction 
was less successful in indicating relative 
rates of sale for the whole season than was 
the use of relative rates of sale in the first 
ten thousand orders received after distribu- 
tion of catalogs. Stated preferences are of 
value, however, in that they are available 
about five weeks before the first ten thousand 
orders are received and therefore permit an 
earlier adjustment in inventory policy. 


8.2 Antihistamines ‘Hot’ Item, Shoppers 
Find. Antihistamines Well Sold by 
Most Clerks. Advertising Age, January 
23 and 30, 1950. [w.rF.B.] 


Employing the technique it has used be- 
fore with very interesting results, Adver- 
tising Age in December instructed each of 
its II correspondents in as many cities to 
shop for antihistamines in ten drug stores. 
The representatives first asked, “What 
about these new cold remedies—do they 
really work?” If an affirmative answer was 
received, the investigator asked the clerk 
to recommend a brand and then sought to 
determine the reason for this favoritism 
and to identify the particular brands carried 
by the store. In total, the correspondents 
purchased the product in 103 instances; 
seven salespeople were so unenthusiastic 
about antihistamines that they did not 
“sell” the shoppers. Frequency of brand 
purchases were: Anahist, 40; Inhiston, 19; 
Neohetramine, 11; Resistab, 9; Kriptin, 8; 
other brands, 16. The fact that there were 
a number of complaints about the difficulty 
of obtaining adequate stocks may indicate 


that recommendations by salespeople may 
have been influenced by the availability of a 
particular brand. Unlike the apathy and 
ignorance encountered by the correspondents 
in a similar study of dentrifices, it was 
noted in this case that clerks were well 
informed about the product and could dis- 
cuss details about different brands. Indi- 
vidual reports of many of the specific shop- 
ping experiences are presented in the second 
of the two articles. 


9. CONSUMER STUDIES 


9.1 Motivation and Rationalization in Retail 
Buying. Donald F. Blankertz, Pudlic 
Opinion Quarterly, Winter, 1949-50. 
[J.H.L.] 


Respondents when asked to indicate the 
causes of recent behavior (e.g. making pur- 
chases in a given store) frequently provide 
instead a rationalization of what has been 
done. The logically consistent and socially 
acceptable responses are often determined 
by the experience which should be ex- 
plained. In order to distinguish between 
rationalizations and the explanations that 
are sought, it is useful to have rather full 
information regarding the actual behavior 
which is being investigated. For example 
it can be expected that patrons of any store 
will rate it higher with reference to specified 
factors than will non-patrons. 


9.2 Income Sensitivity of Consumption Ex- 
penditures. Clement Winston and 
Mabel A. Smith, Survey of Current 
Business, January, 1950. [J.H.1.] 


Regression coefficients of consumption ex- 
penditures for many different goods and 
services on disposable personal income for 
the period 1929-40 have been recomputed 
on the basis of the revised series on national 
income and national product. The relation- 
ships since the war have been quite different 
from those of the 1929-40 period. 


9.3 Buying Habits in the Home. Paul D. 
Converse and Merle Crawford, 4d- 
vertising Agency, February, 1950. 
[w.F.B.] 


Reporting on a national survey of buying 
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habits made by the Bureau of Economic 
and Business Research of the University of 
Illinois, the authors give to the male member 
of the family a greater importance in buying 
than he is often reputed to have. They find 
that only 55 per cent of all purchases are 
made by women instead of the 80 per cent 
generally claimed; men make 30 per cent, 
men and women together 11 per cent, and 
children 4 per cent. Furthermore, the buyer 
may be strongly influenced in her (or his) 
purchase by other members of the family. 
In fact, the study finds that even in the 
purchase of women’s clothing men are in- 
fluential in one sixth of all selections and 
their attitudes may be given some considera- 
tion by wives in a substantially larger num- 
ber of cases. 

The data were collected from college stu- 
dents; the technique was based upon the 
supposition that as members of family 
groups such students would be able to report 
more accurately on influence than even the 
buyers (their parents) themselves. The pos- 
sible sample biases which might have arisen 
are discussed in detail. Comparisons also 
are made with a study conducted by the 
senior author about twenty years earlier. 


9.4 Why People Buy a Certain Brand of 
Coffee. Albert D. Freiberg. Adver- 


tising Agency, January, 1950. [w.F.B.] 


Analyzing data respecting coffee pref- 
erences obtained by the Psychological Cor- 
poration over many years, the author, Vice- 
President of the firm, points out that the 
trends discernible in these figures provide 
valuable forecasting devices. Furthermore, 
he states that replies to queries regarding 
latest brand purchased furnish a better 
indication of future sales than do sales data 
of the Nielsen Index type. (It is not clear 
how this conclusion is reached, unless com- 
petitive market position is computed for the 
one method, but not for the other.) 

In view of the current interest in consumer 
motivation it is disappointing that the 
author, in spite of the title of the article 
devotes very little attention to reasons for 
coffee brand preference. He does say that 
price is the least important influencing factor 


(since brand preference does not vary by 
income groups except in the case of the 
Eight O’Clock brand) and that the one most 
important factor is quality of the brand or 
the advertising means by which the quality 
story is told. He does not disclose the bases 
upon which these conclusions were founded, 


10. COST OF MARKETING 


10.1 National Marketing Conference. Spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States at Detroit, 
February 28—March 1, 1950. 


There were numerous papers of general 
and specific interest given at this conference. 
The paper which seemed most helpful and 
creative to the marketing economist was 
that given by Wroe Alderson, Alderson & 
Sessions, Inc. entitled “‘Let’s Look at the 
Costs of Distribution.” 

Mr. Alderson did not limit himself to a 
“look” at either the historical or current 
marketing cost tendencies but made nuv- 
merous observations concerning the eco- 
nomic principles that underly the distribu- 
tion cost data. About the only points that 
this reviewer could differ with Mr. Alderson 
about are his observations that we now have 
apparent “stabilization of structure” in 
marketing and that “there is good reason to 
believe that distribution cost is now be- 
coming stabilized” .. . (or) “that the struc- 
ture of physical distribution facilities is 
pretty well set.” 


11. FOREIGN TRADE 


11.1 Economic Cooperation Administration. 
Washington, D. C. [j.r.R.] 


A survey of consumer goods imports has 
been made by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association as part of an effort to 
acquaint producers in western European 
nations with current market opportunities 
in the United States. It is emphasized that 
not all items which might profitably be 
imported have been covered, and that not 
all Marshall Plan countries have been in- 
cluded. Supplemental studies for other 
countries will be issued as they become avail- 
able. The study may be obtained from the 
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Economic Cooperation Administration, Of- 
fice of Information, Washington 25, D. C. 
without charge. 


12. COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


12.1 An Economic Analysis of the Tax Status 
of Farmer Cooperatives. John H. 
Davis. American Institute of Co- 
operation (Washington, D. C., 1950. 
Pp. 128). [0.£.B.] 


This study was Dr. Davis’ Ph.D. thesis 
at the University of Minnesota. In addition 
to an authoritative summary and analysis 
of the tax status of cooperatives, consider- 
able material of a background nature con- 
cerning farm cooperatives is included. The 
tax status of “non-exempt” farmer coopera- 
tives is discussed, but greater attention is 
given the exempt farmer cooperatives. In 
general, farmer cooperatives are exempt from 
the corporate income tax because by defini- 
tion they have no profits. The study also 
deals with the tax liability of patron-mem- 
bers, with respect to patronage refunds paid 
by cash or in the form of equity in reserves. 
This is an analytical study which contains 
thoughtful recommendations. 


14. RETAILING 


14.1 ‘Community Income and Retail Store 
Sales,” by Jay M. Gould and Associ- 
ates of The Econometric Institute, 
Inc. Special reprint from The Ap- 
praisal Journal, January, 1950. [0.£.B.] 


This study makes a stimulating analysis 
of the relation between community income 
and sales. It makes a special contribution in 
the relationship of income changes to re- 
sulting demand for different categories of 
goods. Although the article is short it has 
many useful ideas for the marketing econo- 
mist. 


14.2 University of Pittsburgh. (Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) Shopping Hours Survey. Harrie 
F. Lewis and Gladys H. Fox. Pp. 
26. $1.00. Appendix. Pp. 24. $1.00. 
Millinery Consumer Survey. Harrie F. 
Lewis. $.50. [0.£.B.] 


This report was made at the request of 


Pittsburgh department stores to determine 
consumer demand for evening shopping 
facilities during the year and at Christmas 
time. The conclusions, based on downtown 
sidewalk interviews and neighborhood Pitts- 
burgh Consumer Panel reports, were that 33 
per cent of the respondents would do more 
shopping downtown if stores were open two 
evenings instead of one evening a week. 

Based on reports from 547 Allegheny 
County families, this study gives data on 
women’s hat-buying habits. Some of the 
conclusions reached are that most women 
know before they leave home the approxi- 
mate price and color of the hat they want 
and that less than half have a particular 
style in mind. The appendix describes the 
sample and includes a copy of the question- 
naire. 


14.3 University of Illinois. (Urbana, Illinois) 
announces that it has received trans- 
lations of the following Italian ar- 
ticles: [0.£.B.] 


Tentativi Per Misurare Il Grado Di At- 
trazione Del Commercio Al Dettaglio Delle 
Citta’. Professor Guglielmo Tagliacarne. 

This is a paper submitted in 1949 at a 
meeting of an Italian statistical society. 

La Delimitazione Delle Aree Di Mercato 
Nell’ Interno Di Una Nazione. Professor 
Guglielmo Tagliacarne. 

Both of these articles are concerned with 
the defining of retail trade areas in Italy. 
Tagliacarne discusses various methods used 
successfully in the United States and calls 
attention to the need for such marketing 
research in Italy. Although American meth- 
ods would have to be modified in Italy, it is 
interesting to note Signore Tagliacarne’s 
keen interest in almost all of the articles 
published by the JoURNAL OF MARKETING 
on this aspect of marketing. 


14.4 How Retailers Can Attract and Hold 
Customers. N. H. Comish, Dun’s 
Review, January, 1950. [w.F.B.] 


Perhaps the most interesting aspect of 
this study is the assumption with which the 
author begins the article and upon which 
partially rests his evaluation of the data 
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gathered: “Most consumers select a particu- 
lar store in each retail classification with 
which to do business more or less perma- 
nently. Before doing so consumers shop 
around from store to store considering a 
number and variety of factors which help 
them decide.” While this contradiction of 
the Copeland trichotomy of convenience, 
shopping, and specialty goods may be more 
valid than is generally suspected, it is indeed 
unfortunate that Professor Comish did not 
provide factual information in support of 
his assertion. 

The data which are presented in the report 
represent tabulations of the reasons given 
by respondents for trading at a particular 
store in each retail classification. Although 
thirteen classes of reasons are given, one, 
efficiency of salespeople, obtained over 
twice as many votes as the next most im- 
portant factor, high quality of goods. Of the 
patronage determinants listed, price is rated 
only sixth in importance and liberal credit 
is thirteenth; it might be noted that store 
advertising is mentioned not at all. 


14.5 How to Merchandise and Operate for 
a Profit (Chicago: Super Market 
Institute, Inc., 500 N. Dearborn 
Street, 1949, Pp. 117.) [R.B.] 


Herein are contained the proceedings of 
the Twelfth Annual Convention of the Super 
Market Institute, a collection of addresses 
dealing with varied subjects of merchandis- 
ing and store operation. 

The following are some of the general 
topics to which attention was directed: How 
to build a profitable customer following; 
personnel economics; profitable expansion 
programs; operation techniques; and the 
installation and merchandising of self-service 
meats. 

The addresses are prepared by men active 
in super market operation and they present 
4 realistic picture of selected phases of super 
market operation. 


14.6 Who Gets Most of the Profits—The 
Stockholder or Uncle Sam? T. Dart 
Ellsworth and Karl Gerstenberg, 
Fournal of Retailing, Winter, 1949. 
[w.F.B.] 


Since 1938 there have been far-reaching 
shifts both in the amount and distribution 
of department store profits. The nature of 
these changes is pictured by this statistical 
study of the reported annual operating 
profits, income taxes, and dividends of 15 
department store organizations, operating 
213 units and accounting for about 36 per 
cent of the total sales of department stores 
in this country. Between 1938 and 1948 
sales of these concerns almost quadrupled, 
rising from $728 millions to $2,747 millions; 
at the same time net worth did not quite 
double. Profits rose from $20 millions (2.9 
per cent of sales and §.2 per cent of net 
worth) to a dollar peak of $211 millions in 
1946 and then dropped to the 1948 figure of 
$166 millions (6.0 per cent of sales and 22.6 
per cent of net worth). This great rise in 
profits, however, was shared in increasing 
measure with the Government. Federal taxes 
which had taken one-fifth of the profits in 
1938, absorbed about two-thirds during the 
war period, then dropped back to 37.7 per 
cent in 1948. The influence of taxes and 
inflation on the distribution of profits is 
equally marked. In 1938, 67 per cent of total 
profits were paid out in dividends, 13 per 
cent retained in the firm, the remainder paid 
as taxes; by 1948 only 27.6 per cent of total 
profits were being paid out, 34.7 per cent 
being retained. The authors comment at 
length on the conditions which have given 
rise to these shifts and on the difficulties of 
defining a justifiable level of profits. 


14.7 Market Research Associates. (Box 832 
Coral Gables, University Branch, 
Florida.) Your Retail Sales Personnel 
and Policies from Your Customer's 
Viewpoint. Harold A. Frey. $1.25. 
[0.£.B.] 


Two surveys made in 1947 and 1949 in 
Miami, Florida, are reported here and the 
results compared with earlier surveys made 
in Toledo, Ohio, on the attitude of customers 
toward retail store practices. The studies are 
designed primarily to assist retail sales 
people, store executives and the personnel 
and training departments in overcoming 
commonly reported errors and weaknesses. 
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17. WHOLESALING 


17.1 Merchandising Service and the Food 
Broker. (Washington: National Food 
Brokers Association, 527 Munsey 
Bldg., 1950. Pp. 23.) [R.B.] 


This booklet has been prepared to serve 
as an educational medium for those brokers 
who may wish to set up an adequate mer- 
chandising department and for those manu- 
facturers who are interested in the subject. 

The possibilities for rendering service are 
explained both for the broker who maintains 
a separate force of servicemen and for those 
whose salesmen perform a number of serv- 
ices. Practical steps of procedure for adopt- 
ing a service program and staff are ex- 
plained. 

For the benefit of brokers’ cooperating 
manufacturers, the advantages of employing 
a broker’s staff are pointed out. 


17.2 Students View of the Food Broker. 
(Washington: National Food Brokers 
Association, 527 Munsey Bldg. 1949. 
Pp. 22.) [R.B.] 


Prize-winning manuscripts of three college 
students are presented under the following 
titles: “Food Brokers,” “Marketing Through 
Food Brokers,” and ““Do You Know What 
a Food Broker Is?” 

Although the essays are quite elementary 
in nature and descriptive in style, they repre- 
sent interesting, logical discourses on the 
subjects in question and represent a picture 
of the trained viewpoint regarding brokers 
today. 


21. PRICES AND PRICE POLICIES 


21.1 The State College of Washington. 
(Pullman, Washington). [o.£.B.] 


Pricing Policies of Service Department 
Stores in Spokane: a Case Study. Josette 
Carlier. Master’s thesis. 


22. GENERAL MARKET STATISTICS 


22.1 United States Department of Com- 
merce. Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. [j.R.R.] 


Statistical Abstract of the United States, 


1949. The 7oth annual edition presents sum- 
mary statistics on the industrial, social, and 
economic organization of the United States, 
and includes a representative selection of the 
most important statistical publications (with 
a bibliography of sources of statistical data). 
1122 pages. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., $3.00. 

Market Research Sources, 1950. A new 
edition of this publication (last published in 
1940) is now in preparation and is expected 
to be released at an early date. The 1950 
edition contains references to many new 
research projects, bringing up to date the 
record of marketing research in the United 
States. A review of material for inclusion 
shows a steady increase in the volume of 
distribution research, and an improvement 
in its quality, with a noticeable increase in 
the number of studies and reports available. 

National Associations of the United States, 
This handbook is the 13th in a series initi- 
ated in 1913. It consists of a directory and a 
review of the services and accomplishments 
of trade associations, professional societies, 
labor unions, farm cooperatives, chambers 
of commerce, better business bureaus, etc. 
634 pages. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., $3.50. 


22.2 University of Denver. (Denver, Colo- 
rado.) National Income and Product 
of the United States Explained. Pp. 
80. $1.00 International Transactions 
Explained and Balancing Items. Pp. 
12. $.75. [0.£.B.] 


The Creative Graphics Division of the 
University of Denver has developed what 
it calls the “factograph,” described as a 
method of utilizing the medium of art in 
bringing color and vitality to difficult eco- 
nomic concepts. The first publication above 
is a two-color booklet clarifying the statisti- 
cal procedure used in computing gross and 
net national product, national income, per- 
sonal and personal disposable income and 
personal savings. It is based on Department 
of Commerce quarterly reports in the Survey 
of Current Business. 

The 12-page booklet, also in two colors, 
interprets and clarifies Department of Com- 
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merce reports of dollar movements between 
nations; the role of gold in international 
finance; the investment and liquidation of 
U. S. capital abroad and of foreign capital 
in the U. S.; and the methods of balancing 
a foreign debt. Teachers may obtain both 
on 15 days’ approval under the University’s 
Teachers’ Examination Plan. 


22.3 Boston University. (685 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts) an- 
nounces that the following study is in 
progress. [0.£.B.] 


A detailed ratio analysis of the data in 
the 1947 Census of Manufacturers for each 
of the 450 industrial classifications. 

The same ratio analysis is also being made 
of the 140 larger groups. The purpose of the 
study is to determine which industries are 
contributing the most to the industrial 
economy and which are showing greatest 
signs of growth. Since the study shows where 
wage rates and annual hours are highest, it 
indicates which types of employees have 
greatest earning power. 


22.4 U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau 
of the Census. The 1948 Census of 
Business. [J.R.R.] 


The Bureau of the Census is issuing a 
series of preliminary releases for approxi- 
mately 3,000 counties giving results of the 
1948 Census of Business. According to the 
announced schedule, preliminary releases 
for all counties in the United States will be 
issued by June 1, including statistics for each 
incorporated place of 2,500 or more popula- 
tion. Figures in these preliminary reports 
include the number of establishments, 1948 
sales and receipts, number of paid employees, 
the number of employees reporting a full 
week (the week ended nearest November 15, 
1948) and the number of proprietors of un- 
incorporated businesses. Preliminary reports 
available without charge from the Office of 
Information, Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


23. MARKET AREA STUDIES 


23.1 University of Maryland. (College Park, 
Maryland.) National and Regional 


Economic Tendencies. Vol. III, No. 
4, in “Studies in Business and Eco. 
nomics.” March, 1950. [0.£.B.] 


This publication compares Maryland, 
Washington, D. C., Delaware, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Pennsylvania with the 
United States in total income payments to 
individuals, cash farm receipts, bank debits, 
manufacturing wages and salaries, employ- 
ment, etc. Graphs and tables show economic 
conditions mainly for the years 1944 through 
1949, and give prospects for 1950. 


23.2 University of Colorado. (Boulder, Colo- 
rado.) Monte Vista Business Survey. 
Henry B. Moore, L. J. Crampton. 
Summer 1950. [0.E.B.] 


This study is concerned with the trade 
area served by the businesses of Monte 
Vista, Colorado; analyzes the prospects of 
this area on the basis of development of 
agriculture, manufacturing, mining and 
trade; and is being done for the Monte 
Vista Commercial Club. 


23.3 Domestic Engineering Publications. 
(Chicago: 1801 Prairie Avenue.) Mar- 
ket Possibilities by States. Pp. 20. 
$2.50. [0.E.B.] 


This sales study is primarily for manu- 
facturers’ use in determining sales quotas 
for each state. It gives facts on farm electri- 
fication, remodeling expenditures, FHA 
loans, number of manufacturing establish- 
ments, new plant construction, and other 
building. The figures are based mainly on 
published government reports. 


24. RESEARCH TECHNIQUE 


24.1 How Interviewer Effects Operate 
Through Question Form. Herbert 
Stember and Herbert Hyman, Jn¢er- 
national Fournal of Opinion and Atti- 
tude Research, Winter, 1949-1950. 
[J.H.L.] 


Two different question forms were used on 
the questionnaire of a national survey con- 
ducted by NORC in order to determine the 
relationship between question form and the 
magnitude of interviewer effects. The ques- 
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tion which included the middle alternative 
(“no difference”) in the question form pro- 
duced answers that did not differ signifi- 
cantly between interviewers having different 
and opposed positions on the issue with 
which the question was concerned. The ques- 
tion form excluding the middle alternative 
showed statistically significant differences in 
replies reported by interviewers having op- 
posed positions. The interviewer effects did 
not tend to cancel out in the sample as a 
whole since the interviewers having opposed 
points of view did not create opposed biases. 
Interviewers of one persuasion inflated the 
“positive” category; those of the opposite 
persuasion, the “don’t know” category. 
Respondents having a relatively keen in- 
terest in the subject of the question were, 
contrary to expectations, more susceptible 
than relatively uninterested respondents to 
interviewer effects. 


24.2 Interviewer Effects in the Classification 
of Responses. Herbert Stember and 
Herbert Hyman, Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Winter, 1949-50. [J.H.L.] 


The field staff of NORC was given two 
different forms of a questionnaire which was 
to be used on a national quota sample to get 
opinions on international affairs. In one 
form responses to all questions were to be 
coded in the field by the staff. In the other 
form the staff was required to record ver- 
batim responses to four questions which 
were subsequently coded by NORC. Field 
coding introduced no bias in three of the 
four questions. In the fourth, the results of 
the field coding differed from the results of 
coding by the NORC office staff. These 
differences resulted mainly from the field 
coding by inexperienced interviewers. 


24.3 Case Study in Question Complexity. 
Stanley L. Payne, Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Winter, 1949-50. [J.H.L.] 


The validity of the oft-repeated statement 
concerning the desirability of using short 
questions composed of simple words was 
examined by a sort of experiment. Sixteen 
questions with two stated alternatives were 
given to two matched samples of respond- 


ents, the order of the stated alternatives 
being different for the two groups. For nine 
of the questions, the two forms produced 
results that did not differ significantly. For 
seven of the questions, the results did differ 
significantly. The last of the stated alterna- 
tives was chosen a significantly greater 
proportion of the time for six of the seven 
questions. The nine questions had on the 
average about two-thirds as many words 
and about two-thirds as many long (more 
than two syllables) words as the seven 
questions. The Flesch formula indicates that 
the nine questions were “standard” and the 
seven questions “difficult.” 


24.4 Three Tests for Errors of Report in a 
Sample Interview Survey. Charles A. 
Metzner. International Fournal of 
Opinion and Attitude Research, Win- 
ter, 1949-1950. [J.H.L.] 


The validity of data secured on a national 
survey concerning public libraries was 
checked in three ways. Reports on distances 
from place of residence to the nearest public 
library corresponded closely with actual 
distances determined from maps. A second 
method of validation involved comparison 
of a respondent’s statement with the state- 
ments of others on the same subject—namely 
the frequency with which the respondent 
used the public library. Again, high accuracy 
of respondents’ reports was indicated. The 
third method involved an analysis of the 
internal consistency of answers to several 
questions seeking the same information. 
Again a high degree of validity was indicated. 


24.5 An Application of Scaling to Question- 
naire Construction. Charles A. Metz- 
ner, Journal of the American Statisti- 
cal Association, March, 1950. [j.H.L.] 


The selection of one among alternative 
question forms is usually on the basis of 
a priori considerations concerning simplicity, 
ambiguity, and the presence of what are 
thought to be biasing words or phraseology. 
It is possible to make this selection objec- 
tively through the use of scaling methods 
developed by L. L. Thurstone (J. P. Guil- 
ford, Psychometric Methods, New York, 
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McGraw-Hill, 1936). Respondents were 
asked to compare all possible pairs of ques- 
tions concerning the amount that they 
would pay for housing and to indicate for 
each pair that question which they thought 
suggested paying more money. Scale values 
were then computed by use of Thurstone’s 
law of comparative judgment. Those ques- 
tions having values toward the center of the 
scale were considered to be less biased for 
the purpose of the survey than those at the 
extremes. The scale values indicate dif- 
ferences that can be expected in the level 
of answers and provide an objective means 
for selecting that question form most com- 
patible with the objective of the survey. 


24.6 Bias Due to Non-availability in Sam- 
pling Surveys. Z. W. Birnbaum and 
Monroe G. Sirken, Yournal of the 
American Statistical Association, 
March, 1950. [J.H.1.] 


The non-availability of respondents speci- 
fied by a given sample design is one source 
of bias in sample estimates. Reducing the 
sample size makes possible a reduction of 
this bias for a given monetary expenditure 
and increases the sampling error. A method 
is presented which makes possible the de- 
termination of the size of sample which will 
yield the most precise estimates with regard 
to sampling error and the bias attributable 
to non-availability. The exact use of this 
method requires knowledge of the proba- 
bility that respondents will not be available 
on any of a specified number of calls and 
call-backs, the costs of making calls and 
call-backs, and the variability of the popula- 
tion, classified by the percentage of the time 
available, with regard to the characteristic 
being estimated. 


24.7 On the Use of the County as the 
Primary Sampling Unit for State 
Estimates. Lillian H. Madow, Four- 
nal of the American Statistical As- 
sociation, March, 1950. [J.H.L.] 


Counties are frequently used as primary 
sampling units because of the relative abun- 
dance of county data and possible gains in 
ease of administration. A study of certain 


socio-economic and agricultural variables in 
North Carolina indicates that the county 
is probably a relatively inefficient primary 
sampling unit. Although efficiency can be 
increased substantially by stratification (cer- 
tainly up to 20 strata) and by the use of 
ratio estimates (ratio to some characteristic 
known at a previous census) or of regression 
estimates, there is reason to believe that a 
sample design employing, say, the minor 
civil division as the primary sampling unit 
would be of greater efficiency. 


24.8 Let’s Take Some of the Gobbledygook 
Out of Sampling. William Reynolds 
and John H. A. Cross, Printers’ Ink, 
Feb. 3, 1950. [w.F.B.] 


The authors set out to explain in simple 
language for the layman the meaning of 
such terms as “random,” “fiducial limits,” 
“limit of error,” and so on. In general, they 
succeed. One might complain that the quali- 
fications which must be kept in mind in 
using their technique are not adequately 
explained, although the article does sound a 
brief warning regarding the dangers of over- 
simplifying the use of the techniques de- 
scribed. 


24.9 Research That Backfires. Hans Zeisel, 
Printers’ Ink, March 10, 1960. 
[w.F.B.] 


Dr. Zeisel here describes a situation that 
arose in one case in which three competing 
magazines, all purporting to use the same 
technique and to cover adequate samples, 
each presents figures to show that it obtains 
higher readership than its competitors. In 
an amusing conclusion, the author averages 
the data presented by the three studies, 
disregarding the data presented by each 
magazine on its own readership. On this 
basis a fourth competing magazine, which 
had not conducted a study, appears to be 
superior to all the others. 


24.10 Validity of Responses to Survey Ques- 
tions. Hugh J. Perry and Helen A. 
Crossley, Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Spring, 1950. [j.H.L.] 

There are rather great variations in the 
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validity of responses to survey questions 
between different types of questions and 
different groups of the population. Invalidity 
is usually substantial. The Opinion Research 
Center exhaustively tested the validity of 
responses to questions on voting behavior, 
car ownership, contributions to charity, pos- 
session of library cards and driver’s licenses, 
age, and ownership of houses and telephones. 
Answers to questions on the last two sub- 
jects were valid as much as go per cent of the 
time. Invalidity was present as much as 50 
per cent of the time. The very careful train- 
ing of the interviewers for this study prob- 
ably means that this amount of invalidity 
was less than could be expected on many 
national surveys. 


24.11 Reliability of the Flesch Readability 
Formulas. Patricia M. Hayes, James 
J. Jenkins, and Bradley J. Walker 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Feb- 
ruary, 1950. [J.H.L.] 


Two experiments were performed in order 
to measure the variation in scores on reading 
ease and human interest as judged by various 
analysts, both experienced and inexperi- 
enced. Variation was slight with regard to 
judgments on reading ease. The variation in 
judgments of human interest was somewhat 
greater (especially with reference to personal 
words and sentences) but still aaicated 
high reliability. 


24.12 The Construction and Operation of 
Scalogram Boards. Lessing A. Kahn 
and Edward A. Suchman, Jn¢ter- 
national Fournal of Opinion and 
Attitude Research, Winter, 1949- 
1950. [J.H.L.] 


Scale analysis presents the best tool yet 
devised for the measurement of attitudes. 
Various methods of analyzing scales have 
been developed. All yield about the same 
results and are about equally time-consum- 
ing. A simple mechanical device (scalogram 
boards) reduces the time required for ana- 
lyzing scales and yields results at least as 
accurate as those produced by other meth- 
ods. 


24.13 The Card Sorting or Psychophysical 
Interview. Cornelius Dubois, Pudlic 
Opinion Quarterly, Winter, 1949-50. 
[j.H.L.] 


By the use of cards on which brand names 
are printed and specially designed boards 
with labeled slots it is possible to secure a 
greater volume of information in a given 
amount of time than by conventional inter- 
views. The psychophysical methods also are 
less subject to certain biases such as those 
sometimes created by interviewers who “‘in- 
terpret”’ responses or by respondents who give 
offhand answers to the last questions of a 
fatiguing interview. The initial cost of the 
equipment is high, but the cost per unit of 
information is relatively low. 


24.14 Interviewing with Tape Recorders. 
Joseph C. Bevis, Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Winter, 1949-1950. 
[j.H.L.] 


The use of tape recorders has certain ob- 
vious advantages over conventional inter- 
views in which data are derived from the 
records of largely unsupervised personnel 
who can interject undetectable biases into 
the results. The use of the recorder involves 
engineering difficulties and the costs of mak- 
ing the interview and transcribing it are 
high. Ethical problems may be created by 
the facts that the respondent may not know 
that his words are being recorded and that 
a permanent and incontrovertible record is 
created which could conceivably be used to 
the detriment of the respondent. No legal 
liability is incurred by the researcher so 
long as it is impossible for a third party to 
identify the respondents. 


24.15 Verbi! Robert C. Nuckols, IJnsterna- 
tional Fournal of Opinion and Atti- 
tude Research, Winter, 1949-1950. 
[j.H.L.] 


Over three hundred questions used in 
national surveys by well-known research 
organizations were tested for readability as 
measured by the Flesch formula. (R. Flesch, 
The Art of Plain Talk, New York, Harper 
and Bros., 1946.) The vast majority of the 
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questions were readable by at least 75 per 
cent of the population. Dichotomous ques- 
tions with two stated alternatives were less 
readable and the open-ended questions more 
readable than other types. Also, questions 
concerning personal issues were less difficult 
than questions on other subjects. There was 
no demonstrable relationship between levels 
of readability and tendency to reply “Don’t 
know.” A significant positive relationship 
was found to exist between the number of 
affixes per hundred words (in the question) 
and the tendency to choose the last of two 
stated alternatives as a response. 


25. MARKETS—SPECIFIC PRODUCTS 


25.1 State of California. Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Markets. (Sac- 
ramento, California.) Broadening the 
Market for California Early Apples. 
Pp. 36.—Prune Marketing Survey. 
Pp. 61. [0.£.B.] 


These publications represent the com- 
bined efforts of the California State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Marketing Re- 
search Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The first study is concerned with 
the problems of out-of-state distribution of 
Gravensteins, with some mention of other 
types of early apples, and gives specific 
suggestions to the industry for increasing 
sales. 

The prune study was made to find out 
what obstacles stand in the way of prune 
distribution and what can be done about 
removing them. Although this is a study of 
trade factors and not of consumer reaction 
to prunes, interviewed dealers gave many 
reports of consumer attitudes. Interviews 
for both surveys were made late in the sum- 
mer of 1948, and publication was made in 
1949. Similar studies are being made for 
dried figs and raisins. 


26, MISCELLANEOUS 
fas 85 Cents for Product Research; Only 1 


Cents for Market Research. Why? 


Philip Salisbury, Sales Management, 
March 15, 1950. [w.F.B.] 


To find out how research funds were 
divided between product development and 
marketing, Sales Management sent lengthy 
questionnaires to 288 firms known to be 
carrying on both types of study. The editor 
of the magazine here presents tabulations of 
81 of the 100 replies received and comments 
on the disparity between the support given 
the two kinds of investigation. Marketing 


firms only 15 per cent of the research funds, 
He does comment, however, that manage- 
ment interest in marketing research appears 
to be on the increase. Furthermore, an in- 
creasing variety of market research functions 
is considered useful by the executives quer- 
ied. Other facts concerning respondents’ 
research programs, such as the number of 
employees in research departments, size of 
research budgets, organizational responsi- 
bilities of directors, and so on, are discussed. 


26.2 The Problem of Interpreting Attitude 
Survey Data. H. L. Ansbacher, Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Spring, 
[J.H.L.] 

The Morale Division of the U. S. Strategic 
Bombing Survey in 1945 conducted a survey 
among French, Russian, and Italian workers 
to determine opinions on various aspects of 
the German people and government. The 
data were interpreted to indicate that the 
Russians were least and the Italians most 
favorable on most issues. By starting with 
plausible and different (from those of the 
Morale Division) assumptions concerning the 
Italians, French, and Russians and their 
relationships to the Germans, it is possible 
to infer from the same data opposite con- 
clusions concerning the relative positions of 
the Russians and Italians. This fact is evi- 
dence that investigators try to integrate 
new facts into a pre-existing frame of ref- 
erence. Knowledge concerning this frame of 
reference must be available if the validity 
of research conclusions is to be judged. 
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Tue Structure OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY, 
by Walter Adams. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1950. Pp. 588. $4.75.) 


The sub-title of this book is “Some Case 
Studies.” It is a compendium of 15 studies, 
13 of which deal with many different indus- 
tries: one with Public Policy in a Free En- 
terprise Economy, and one with Organized 
Labor. 

The editor, Dr. Walter Adams, Assistant 
Professor of economics at Michigan State 
College, states his objective in the preface as 
a book for college students of economics and 
business and for the intelligent laymen. “It 
is,” he says, “designed to present a repre- 
sentative, comprehensive and up-to-date 
view of American industry.” He envisages it 
as a “laboratory for the analysis of industries 


eipnawens nen by R. D. Tousley and Wilmer Baer 124 


illustrating various degrees of competition 
and monopoly.” 

The industry chapters or case studies deal 
with cotton textiles, bituminous coal, agri- 
culture, residential construction, steel, chem- 
icals, cigarettes, motion pictures, milk, tin 
cans, glass containers, ocean shipping, and 
air transport. While these industries do re- 
present a fairly representative cross section 
of American industry, some doubt may be 
expressed as to their comprehensiveness. 
Omissions of such major industries as rail- 
roads, automobiles, and petroleum, to men- 
tion but a few, suggests the limitations on 
scope. This is but a minor criticism since 
anything short of an encyclopedia would 
have to omit many important industries. 

More important is the quality of the work. 
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The 15 collaborators appear to have been 
well chosen for their competence in the sub- 
jects assigned to them. Among the authors, 
most of whom are younger economists, eight 
being assistant professors in various colleges, 
the better known are Charles Abrams of the 
New School for Social Research; Corwin D. 
Edmonds, Director, Bureau of Industrial 
Research, Federal Trade Commission; 
Charles C. Killingsworth of Michigan State 
College; and Archibald M. Mclsaac of Syra- 
cuse University. 

While it would be presumptuous of any 
reviewer to claim equal knowledge of all of 
the fields covered, to me it appears that all 
of the chapters have been handled in a work- 
manlike manner. 

The editor is to be complimented on his 
success in efforts “to eliminate the abstruse 
and abstract, the esoteric and scholastic” in 
most of the chapters. A uniform approach 
has been adopted with an introduction to 
each chapter by the editor and with biblio- 
graphical references at the end. 

Errors creep into any work of this sort. 
The editor erroneously states that agricul- 
ture “gives direct employment to more 
people than any other enterprise in the 
United States” (p. 63). Official statistics in- 
dicate that manufacturing is first and agri- 
culture second as sources of employment. 
(Statistical Abstract of the U. S., 1947, p. 178). 
Again, the editor ranks construction as 
“second-largest .. . next to agriculture...” 
whereas construction ranks fifth among 
American industries in employment. The 
author of the very excellent chapter on resi- 
dential construction makes the same mistake 
(p. 113). 

Again in the chapter on Agriculture the 
author appears not to be as familiar with 
marketing costs and what they cover as most 
readers of this Journal would like. The varied 
significant, and expansive services of a manu- 
facturing, transportation and marketing 
nature required to get goods from the raw 
state on the farm to the consumer, rightfully 
absorb a much larger share of the consumer’s 
dollar than should go to the comparatively 
simple agricultural operation. 

The author’s illustration in the footnote 


on p. 89 explains my point. Therein he con- 
cludes that a drop in the price of men’s 
cotton shirts might result in a higher propor. 
tional drop in the farm price of cotton. Large 
as the shirt market is, it is very doubtful 
that it would have much influence on the 
price of cotton. 

Apart from such minor slips as those | 
have mentioned, I find the book a valuable 
contribution to business literature. It should 
be most useful as an auxiliary text in ele- 
mentary courses in economics and business. 
It should also be of interest to “the intelli- 
gent laymen,” for it is decidedly readable. 

The editor and his colleagues have gone 
far toward the achievement of their goal. 

N. H. Encie 
University of Washington 


AmeERICcAN CooPERATION—1949. A Collection 
of Papers and Discussions Summarizing 
the Twenty-first Session of the American 
Institute of Cooperation. (Washington, 
D. C.: American Institute of Cooperation. 
Pp. 713. No price given.) 


The American Institute of Cooperation 
was set up by farmer cooperatives to carry 
on a national educational program. Around 
200 farmer cooperative associations are 
members. The theme of the Institute’s 1949 
session, which this book covers, was “Farmer 
Cooperatives—Today and Tomorrow” and 
its principal objective was “to bring forth 
the best possible current thinking regarding 
the problems and challenges which coopera- 
tives must face today.” 

More than Ioo individuals participated. 
They represented many organizations and 
interests, with the majority coming from 
cooperative associations of one type or an- 
other, from educational institutions, and 
from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Thoughts were presented on many 
cooperative problems and varying opinions 
were expressed. 

The main topics covered include: objec- 
tives of cooperatives, farmer cooperatives and 
other business, trends in marketing and pur- 
chasing, trends in purchasing farmer sup- 
plies, state cooperative councils, rural elec- 
trifications, management and employment 
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relations, cooperation in the international 
field, competition between cooperatives, 
artificial breeding cooperatives, legal and 
accounting problems, and cooperative infor- 
mation. 

Also contained in the proceedings are re- 
ports of extension workshops on cooperative 
education which were held in Madison pre- 
ceding the Institute. In these reports are a 
detailed outline and an extensive bibliog- 
raphy for an advanced course in the eco- 
nomics of agricultural cooperation and, in the 
section on legal problems, is an excellent 
bibliography of legal material relating to 
cooperatives. 

In a brief review of this book no more can 
be done than to select a few of the problems 
which the conference considered and indicate 
briefly the trend of thinking relative to them. 

The problems recognized as important by 
the Institute itself are evidenced by the 
opening remarks of Dr. Karl D. Butler, 
President of the Institute, who listed six 
problems needing thoughtful attention: (1) 
Taxes and tax exemption, (2) differences of 
opinion which create the need to “work to- 
ward a unity of purpose,” (3) attitudes to- 
ward other business, (4) need to view co- 
operative business in its proper perspective, 
(5) greater public understanding of cooper- 
atives, and (6) a better understanding of co- 
operative business within cooperative ranks. 

One problem which gets frequent atten- 
tion throughout the book is that of getting 
the public to accept farmer cooperatives as a 
part of, and not as opposed to, our present 
economic system. That farmer cooperatives 
are a part of the American system was as- 
serted time and again in statements such as 
“we must fight to maintain individual free- 
dom,” or farmer cooperatives “have an es- 
sential place in the free enterprise system,” 
or the “immediate job is to sell the cooper- 
ative method as a part of the free enterprise 
system.” 

Mr. Jerry Voorhis, Executive Secretary 
of the Cooperative League of the United 
States, stated that the “‘aim and purpose of 
American Cooperatives is to become an ef- 
fective balance wheel of a just and truly free 
economy.” To do this, he says cooperatives 


“must grow to a point where they will be 
doing about 16% to 20% of the business in 
important lines of commerce.” A cooperative 
as he sees it, is “a better kind of private 
business.” The Hon. Clinton P. Anderson, 
United States Senator from New Mexico 
and onetime United States Secretary of 
Agriculture, declared that the foundation for 
his belief in farmer cooperatives in his deep 
devotion to the American System of free en- 
terprise. 

Their supporters generally believe that 
cooperatives are necessary to protect the 
farmers’ interests and that cooperatives have 
the backing of the federal government. Ac- 
cording to the Hon. Knox T, Hutchinson, 
Assistant Secretary of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, farmers “were 
forced by circumstances to develop cooper- 
ative enterprises as a measure of self preser- 
vation ... in the face of monopolistic trends 
of our modern industrial age.” Senator Clin- 
ton P. Anderson used these words: “The 
farmers of this nation know that they do not 
get a very good break out of our economic 
system except in periods of war and post- 
war years.” The cooperative movement, he 
added, “‘is a part of our national farm policy.” 

Another important problem, tax exemp- 
tion, although frequently referred to, was 
given little direct consideration in the meet- 
ings except that considerable attention was 
given to the legal requirements that cooper- 
atives must meet in order to be entitled to 
tax exemption. 

Of interest to marketing men is the think- 
ing on how far farmer cooperatives should 
follow their products to market and how far 
purchasing cooperatives should go toward 
primary sources of supply. Mr. H. A. Lynn 
of the California Fruit Growers Exchange 
reported that, after thorough study of mar- 
keting fruit direct to consumers, it was con- 
cluded that such action would be extremely 
expensive to inaugurate and operate and 
would result in lower returns to members. 
Thus the association elects to work through 
the regularly established wholesale and re- 
tail channels. A professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics at the University of Minnesota, Mr. 
E. F. Keller, advised that except in a few 
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special cases it would probably be unwise 
for farmer cooperatives handling manufac- 
tured dairy products to enter retail activities 
and proposed that local cooperatives federate 
to handle sales to mass distributors and to 
protect producers’ interests. 

The National Live Stock Producers Asso- 
ciation’s representative, Mr. P. O. Wilson, 
thought farmers should enter processing and 
distribution only when others fail to render 
satisfactory service. Mr. Karl Nolin, man- 
ager of an Iowa local cooperative, suggested 
that cooperatives should enter the fields of 
storage, processing, packaging and transpor- 
tation, but thought that more can be gained 
by finding new markets and new products 
than can be squeezed out of present market- 
ing costs. 

As to how far purchasing cooperatives 
should reach toward sources of supply, think- 
ing was more varied. There was considerable 
sentiment that farm cooperatives should 
stay in distribution and stay out of produc- 
tion, but a representative of petroleum co- 
operatives favored owning the sources of 
petroleum. One speaker from the fertilizer 
cooperatives, which already have consider- 
able investments in plants and facilities, ad- 
vised that in face of the stiff competition of 
the postwar period there should be no further 
plant expansion but that service to member 
should be emphasized, and another speaker 
from the same field favored cooperative 
ownership of raw material sources where con- 
ditions are favorable and the need exists. Vice 
President and General Manager Daniel 
Seltzer of the National Farm Machinery 
Cooperative explained that his association, 
which is engaged in the manufacture of farm 
machinery, recognizes the need for aggressive 
selling in order to hold its own in the present 
buyers’ market. 

Is competition between cooperatives re- 
tarding or promoting sound cooperative 
growth? Farmer cooperatives are also won- 
dering about that and relative to it there is 
apparently some difference of opinion. 

“Competition is not harmful so long as 
operations can be big enough to support 
and achieve economies of large-scale opera- 
tions” says Mr. Joseph G. Knapp, Associate 


Chief, Cooperative research and Service 
Division, Farm Credit Administration, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
but he adds, “the spectacle of cooperatives 
tearing down each other... does not build 
confidence in cooperation as a better way of 
business organization for farmers.” Others, 
while recognizing the waste of unhealthy 
competition, favored competition between 
cooperatives as a means of spurring manage- 
ment and membership to do their best. One 
cooperator warned that a cooperative “‘should 
not allow a territorial grabbing-minded man- 
ager to prevail.” 

Education is another problem entering ex- 
tensively into the deliberations of the farmer 
cooperatives. They recognize the need to ed- 
ucate their present and prospective members 
as well as to tell their story to the public. 
Much emphasis was placed upon youth edu- 
cation and a number of students and future 
farmers of America participated in the pro- 
gram. Representatives of the press, radio 
and other agencies advised on how to sell 
the cooperative idea. 

This volume should be of interest to any- 
one concerned with the past, present or fu- 
ture of cooperative marketing. It offers an 
excellent opportunity to get the feel of the 
farmer cooperative movement. It is a source 
of a great deal of current information of value 
to marketing men. To the reviewer, however, 
it is a bit surprising that a group of agencies 
which exist primarily to secure more efficient 
performance of the marketing functions 
should give so little consideration to basic 
marketing problems. 

S. FuLtBrRook 
University of Nebraska 


ADVERTISING TExT AND Cases, by Neil H. 
Borden. (Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1950. pp. 1064. $6.00.) 

Essentially, Advertising Text and Cases is 
the revision of Problems in Advertising by the 
same author (originally published in 1927, 
and revised in 1932 and 1937) which teachers 
of advertising who utilize the case method 
have so long awaited. However, in this in- 
stance the revision has gone far beyond the 
usual case book revision of deleting some of 
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the old cases and adding some current ones, 
even though this reviewer would not agree 
entirely with the publishers in their statement 
that “now comes the author with this en- 
tirely new book in advertising.” 

The major change which characterizes 
this book and removes it from the category 
of a plain revision is the inclusion of ten 
chapters (approximately 150 pages) of text 
material. Of these ten chapters, two com- 
prise the first section of the book and are of 
an introductory nature to the subject of ad- 
vertising, while one chapter at the beginning 
of each of the eight sections of cases serves 
to introduce the basic concepts for that 
group of cases. This text material covers in 
an excellent manner the background neces- 
sary to guide the student in analyzing the 
cases in the various sections of the book and 
in comprehending the general pattern the 
cases themselves are following. The chapters 
covering the basic considerations in apprais- 
ing the opportunity to stimulate primary and 
selective demand (which draw heavily on 
the author’s Economic Effects of Advertising) 
are particularly good. As the author himself 
indicates in the preface, the text material is 
not intended to be a complete general text 
book on advertising, since many topics, 
such as copy, illustrations, layout, produc- 
tion and other techniques are omitted en- 
tirely, while some topics, such as media and 
testing, are covered very briefly. Hence, if a 
school gives but one general course in adver- 
tising, considerable collateral reading must 
be assigned the students in the above fields. 
However, it should be noted here that there 
is also a wealth of information of the type 
usually contained in text books included in 
the cases themselves. For example, the 
“Shawmut National Bank” case includes 
some eight pages of general data on television 
in an Appendix to the case; the “Use of Niel- 
sen Food-Drug Index by National Adver- 
tisers of Consumer Goods” case contains 
quite a complete description of the Nielsen 
Food-Drug Index; the “Industrial Surveys 
Company, Inc.” case contains a good 
description of the operation of the national 
consumer panel of Industrial Surveys Com- 
pany, Inc.; and the “John Hancock Mutual 


Life Insurance Company” case includes 
quite a detailed discussion of the magazine 
readership service of Daniel Starch and 
Staff. Hence the book is not as limited in its 
textual content as the above comments 
might indicate to those not familiar with the 
author’s earlier case book. 

In addition to this basic change of com- 
bining text material with the cases, one 
change in sequence of the sections of cases 
has been made, that of shifting the section 
on selection of media from a position follow- 
ing to a position preceding the sections on 
accounting and statistical control of ad- 
vertising and measurement of advertising 
effects; and several minor groups of cases 
have been omitted entirely, notably those 
on “Gathering Facts for Advertising and 
Marketing—Field Investigation,” and 
“Problems Involving Presentation of Ad- 
vertisements.” The change in sequence is 
believed desirable, while it is not felt that 
the deletions have weakened the new book 
to any appreciable extent. Although the 
author has retained some 26 of the cases 
from Problems in Advertising, he has brought 
up to date or added some 62 cases. The old 
cases retained are among the better ones 
from the old book, and the new cases are 
almost without exception very good, with 
the result that this book offers an excellent 
collection of cases, most of which are current 
and timely. A few of the cases which are 
believed to be particularly good are: the 
“General Mills, Inc.”, “The Taylor-Reed 
Corporation (A),” and “Proctor & Gamble 
Company (A)” cases on the building of pro- 
motional programs; the “General Motors 
Corporation” case on the use of institu- 
tional advertising; the ‘“‘National Shawmut 
Bank” case (and Appendix) on the use of 
television; the “Cluett, Peabody & Com- 
pany, Inc.”, “Use of Nielsen Food-Drug 
Index by National Advertisers of Con- 
sumer Goods,” and the “Industrial Surveys 
Company, Inc.” cases on accounting and 
statistical control of advertising and selling 
efforts; and the “Etna Company, Inc. (B)” 
case on the selection of an advertising 
agency. 

The coverage of the book may best be 
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indicated by the section headings, which 
are: Section 1. Some Preliminary Consider- 
ations Relating to the Use of Advertising 
by Business: Background Material (two 
chapters of text material only in this Sec- 
tion); Section 2, Appraisal of Opportunities 
to Use Advertising Profitably to Stimulate 
Primary Demand (9 cases); Section 3, Ap- 
praisal of Opportunities to Use Advertising 
Profitably to Stimulate Selective Demand 
(24 cases); Section 4, Problems connected 
with Building Promotional Programs: Strat- 
egy, Scheduling, Coordination of Selling 
Efforts (11 cases); Section 5, Use of Adver- 
tising to Develop Institutional Attitudes: 
Patronage Motives (3 cases); Section 6, 
Problems Involving the Selection of Media 
(17 cases); Section 7, Accounting and Sta- 
tistical Control of Advertising and Selling 
Efforts (7 cases); Section 8, Measurement of 
Advertising Efforts (15 cases); and Section 
9, Advertising Agency Relations (2 cases). 
The purpose of this book is not to teach 
the student the techniques of advertising, 
but, as the author states in his Preface, the 
aims are as follows: “(1) to build among 
students who desire to become future busi- 
ness executives an understanding of what ad- 
vertising is and what it is likely to accom- 
plish under different circumstances; (2) 
to develop the habit of building proper 
marketing programs, including advertising, 
to meet the requirements of specific cir- 
cumstances; and (3) to learn the methods of 
control and measurement that may be used 
to administer advertising well.” The text 
and cases in the first half of the book, Sec- 
tions 1-5, are designed to develop this ap- 
preciation of the varying part that adver- 
tising may play in the marketing program 
under various sets of conditions and an ap- 
preciation of the importance of developing 
the proper “mix” of marketing elements, 
including advertising, which it is believed 
will be most profitable in view of the par- 
ticular circumstances under which a given 
business is operating. The text and cases in 
the second half of the book, Sections 6-9, are 
designed to furnish an understanding of the 
problems involved in media selection, ac- 
counting and statistical control of advertis- 


ing, measurement of advertising effects, and 
the selection and use of agencies which will 
enable the business executive to administer 
the advertising program. In the opinion of 
the reviewer, the text material is well. 
written and the cases well-selected for 
achieving the purposes of the author. The 
reviewer has used the book in his classes 
this past session (also using a general text to 
cover the subjects not included in this book) 
with gratifying results. Advertising Text and 
Cases is another outstanding and most wel- 
come addition to the literature in advertising 
by this author, and should receive wide 
adoption by teachers using the case method 
of instruction. 
ARTHUR KROEGER 

Stanford University 


QuaNTITATIVE SysTEMIC ANALYSIS AND 
ConTROL: CHANNEL AND CHANNEL Group 
Costinc, by Ralph F. Breyer. (Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania, 1949. 
Pp. 282. No price given.) 


This is the first of a series of three planned 
volumes on cost analysis and control ap- 
plied to whole channels or groups of channels 
of distribution. The present study explores 
costing techniques. Later volumes, already 
under way, “will treat other phases of cost 
analysis, the development of non-cost meas- 
ures of efficiency, and the problems of set- 
ting up control programs” for marketing 
systems. 

The basic problem, as Professor Breyer 
points out, is to think clearly concerning 
the structure of our marketing systems. The 
channel of distribution may include a variety 
of trading and non-trading institutions, 
brokers, packaging specialists, transporta- 
tion companies, and the like. To determine 
the total cost of distribution throughout any 
one channel requires the calculation of costs 
for every institution active as part of the 
channel. The costs associated with partici- 
pation in the channel must be determined 
and added up. 

The technique for determining these costs 
is simple in principle, yet it takes scores of 
pages for full discussion. First, the computa- 
tion is made for a single, simple channel sell- 
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ing only one product to one ultimate con- 
sumer. At this point, calculation of total 
channel costs for a single function, computa- 
tion of costs for a channel segment, for vari- 
ous order sizes, and the like are illustrated. 
The problem of multiple products and cus- 
tomers is then resolved. The illustration is 
extended to more complex single channels 
having agents and non-trading institutions 
in them. Finally, the author turns to the tech- 
nique to be used in cost analysis for whole 
groups of channels. 

A single manufacturer employing two or 
more channels may find a comparison of the 
total channel costs of each most enlightening. 
But it may be even more important for him 
and for the wholesalers, retailers, and others 
associated with him to summarize and study 
total channel costs for individual functions, 
such as promotion, packaging, credit, and 
the like. Elimination, consolidation, or trans- 
fer of functions from, say, retailers to manu- 
facturers may be possible and conducive to 
total channel efficiency. Again, a study of 
the costs of functions complementary to each 
other, for example, the producer’s packing 
costs and the wholesaler’s receiving costs, 
may be productive of ideas for greater chan- 
nel efficiency. 

In the author’s judgment, it will repay 
many kinds of marketing organizations to 
think in terms of channel costs and cost 
control. The point is obvious for concerns 
integrated vertically, as in the case of major 
oil companies or shoe chains. But he cites 
also the voluntary chain, the cooperative, 
the manufacturer employing franchise whole- 
salers and retailers, and still others. Beyond 
all these, however, Professor Breyer is ob- 
viously thinking of channel cost analysis as 
a tool for scholars in the field of marketing 
or for agents of government concerned with 
marketing control. 

Quantitative Systemic Analysis is a rare 
book in the marketing field because it is 
wholly original, the product of the author’s 
own imagination and research. As such it 
deserves particular commendation. The true 
scholar will find it stimulating. At the same 
time, it is necessary to add that the book 
will prove most difficult to read unless one 


has a reasonable knowledge of the principles 
of cost analysis and is prepared to cope with 
the special terminology Professor Breyer 
employs to insure straight thinking. The fol- 
lowing quotation from page 196 will illus- 
trate the terminology problem: “Each of 
such segmental sections is nothing more 
than a single-segment limited-span truncated 
trading network section forming a part of 
the striated simple channel group given in 
Figure 26.” 

It is unfortunate that ambiguities in the 
common terms we use in marketing make it 
necessary for Professor Breyer to develop 
his own; for they render the book more dif- 
ficult to read and understand. Serious stu- 
dents, however, will look forward to volumes 
two and three of the series for still more new 
ideas to stimulate their own research. 

The book appears to have been multi- 
graphed or plated. The project as a whole 
has been financed in large measure by a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Donatp R. Loncman 
New York, N.Y. 


Dry Goops OPERATIONS 
by John R. Bromell. (Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Dept. of 
Commerce, Office of Domestic Commerce, 
Marketing Division, 1949. Pp. 194. $0.45). 


This work is one of a series conducted by 
the United States Department of Commerce 
on the operations of different types of whole- 
salers. Sponsored by the Wholesale Dry 
Goods Institute, this study primarily deals 
with those operations having to do with 
the physical activities connected with han- 
dling buyers, selling, billing and delivering 
the merchandise. The report is based upon 
a questionnaire of 104 items. There were 93 
usable returns. Among the conclusions, 
Number One is “Dry goods wholesalers are 
as efficient and progressive as other whole- 
salers.” Numerous recommendations are 
made having to do with warehouse activities, 
use of buying offices, private brands, sales- 
men’s territories and compensation, terms, 
scheduling orders, managerial controls, ex- 
pense analysis, and many other items. 

Certain operations, particularly some 
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based upon policies and/or principles are 
not included. No mention is made of price, 
except that orders should be “priced by the 
salesmen.” Apparently this remark refers 
to a particular technique. The topic of risking 
(except credit) is omitted. How those dry 
goods wholesalers not affiliated with a buying 
office keep in touch with the buying market 
is not indicated. While emphasis is placed on 
getting the customer to visit the wholesaler’s 
establishment, no mention is made of the 
wholesaler’s (other than his salesmen) visit- 
ing his customers. Several sales promotion 
devices are listed as “frills,” (p. 134). Fifty- 
eight per cent of the reporting firms do not 
offer a retail promotion plan. Thirty-nine 
per cent do not advertise. These and other 
elements may partially account for the de- 
cline in the number of general line houses 
(principally used as a basis for the report) 
while specialty wholesalers were increasing 
during the 1935-39 period (p. 5). The re- 
viewer’s reaction is that perhaps all of the 
houses should embark on a program of cus- 
tomer cultivation. 

No personnel matters are discussed except 
as they relate to salesmen, and then nothing 
about those items which go to maintain 
favorable employee relations. 

Although the study does not cover all 
those operations which might be matched 
against those activities often referred to as 
“marketing functions,” it does present a vast 
amount of information on both the physical 
handling of merchandise and the office pro- 
cedures in connection with wholesale distri- 
bution of dry goods, together with some very 
interesting financial ratio analyses covering 
this highly specialized field. 

Kart D. REYER 

Louisiana State University 


Tue Commerce oF Nations, by J. B. Cond- 
liffe. (New York: W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, 1950. Pp. 884. $7.50.) 

“The lesson of history is that a constant 
effort of creative thought is required to 
understand and control changing circum- 
stances. Fresh patterns are constantly being 
woven in the social fabric, and many 
strands are combined in different ways, as 


circumstances change, to make these pat. 
terns. International trade is one such strand, 
and at the moment a troublesome and im- 
portant strand, in the weaving of a satisfac- 
tory pattern for the postwar world.” 

With this observation the author launches 
into a scholarly and masterful historical 
study of the commerce of nations. He picks 
up the beginnings of trade in the ancient 
world and traces its course through the re- 
vival of European Commerce with its tolls, 
tariffs, and the nation-state. He outlines the 
tremendous expansion of commerce that was 
paced by the phenomenal explorations and 
discoveries of the 15th century. In the wake 
of these discoveries come colonies and planta- 
tions and economic nationalism. In the field 
of thought economic theory emerges. This 
completes Part I, Historical Origins. 

Skillfully blending the development of 
economic thought and the “outward” his- 
torical events, Part II, The Nineteenth 
Century, opens with a consideration of 
laissez-faire in theory and practice, followed 
by a chapter on the classical theory of inter- 
national trade. After the Napoleonic Wars, 
the struggle and final triumph of free trade 
occurs, but the victory is not long-lived and 
there is a return to protection. Meanwhile 
there has been a very considerable growth of 
dissenting (from the classical orthodoxy) 
economic opinion. The protectionists 
(Mathew Carey, for example), the colonial 
reformers (whose guiding spirit was Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield), the socialistic group 
(Karl Marx, etc.), and finally those who 
argued against free trade on political grounds 
(as did Friedrich List). Returning from the 
field of thought to “outward” events, The 
Network of World Trade, Investment and 
Enterprise, and The International Gold 
Standard are depicted in three chapters, 
each of which constitutes a gem of condensed 
dynamic picturization. A consideration of 
the neo-classical doctrine, and of the general 
equilibrium theory, which integrated the 
theory of international trade once more with 
the main stream of economic thought, brings 
Part II to a close. 

With the 20th Century we come upon 
Wars and Revolutions (Part III). “Or- 
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ganized economic activity depends upon co- 
operation, and cooperation required faith 
in the mechanisms of exchange. That faith 
and the energy which it generates were lack- 
ing in the difficult years after 1918.” The 
war put an end to laissez-faire and marked 
a distinct trend toward collectivism. At the 
same time economic theory was being recast 
in more realistic terms under the general 
head of “monopolistic competition.” The 
tragic error of refusing to recognize that new 
social conditions had emerged, and of trying 
to solve trade problems by the old methods, 
which worked well-enough under former cir- 
cumstances, is trenchantly etched in with 
superb clarity. There follows, inevitably, 
World War II, with its aftermath of im- 
poverishment of Europe, the crumbling of 
empires, the Soviet challenge, and the para- 
dox of planning and freedom, along with the 
Keynesian influence on economic thought. 

These developments bring the author 
logically to the discussion of A Framework 
of World Order, in which he takes up the 
United Nations concept, the International 
Monetary Fund, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, and the 
International Trade Charter. In connection 
with the latter, the author states “Renewal 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
was the linchpin of the instrument which 
would complete the mechanism of interna- 
tional economic cooperation.” 

The Modern Problem (Part IV) starts off 
with a discussion of the Assumptions of a 
Modern Theory in which the author stresses 
the importance of political and social en- 
vironment in theoretical analysis. He shows 
that settled government, human skills, 
capital accumulation and natural resources 
are all important elements of productivity. 
“In increasing measure economic analysis 
has come to stress the specialized and co- 
operative activity of individuals organized 
to produce a great variety of goods and serv- 
ices. This factor of organization compre- 
hends but is broader than business manage- 
ment.” Any theoretical analysis of interna- 
tional trade must now recognize and duly 
allow for a wide variety of mixed economies, 


far more so than before World War I. 


The whole problem of balancing interna- 
tional payments is then sketched in. There 
follows an argument for freer trade and a 
final chapter on The Gains from Trade. 
“Together with national power and abun- 
dance, stability of employment is a third 
coordinate objective of (international trade) 
policy.” The author warns that progress 
toward world government requires more than 
merely the framing of a world constitution, 
the devising of a code of international law, 
and the organizing of an international police 
force. 

In every sense a splendid book. 

Ravpu F. Breyer 
University of Pennsyloania 


TuHeory Marketinc, by Reavis Cox 
and Wroe Alderson. (Chicago: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1950. Pp. 340. $4.50.) 


Wuart 1s “THeory MARKETING”? 


The appearance of a collection of essays 
under the title, Theory in Marketing, and 
edited by Reavis Cox and Wroe Alderson, 
gives a new impetus to the search for a 
“theory of marketing.” The book is signif- 
icant enough in its own right, and raises 
enough important problems and questions 
to justify an article-review rather than the 
ordinary type of sketchy book review. 


Wuat Is THEory? 


We need not review in this article-review 
all that has been written about the back- 
ground prerequisites in terms of science, 
scientific method, and the like. What we need 
to emphasize at the beginning are the ideas 
that Louis Pasteur had in mind when he 
said: 

“The mind can be a piercing searchlight which reveals 
many of the hidden mysteries of the world, but unfor- 
tunately, it often causes such a glare that it prevents 
the eyes from seeing the natural objects which should 
serve as guide-posts in following the ways of nature. 

“The validity of theory is proven more by its conse- 
quences than by conscientious effort and brilliant intel- 
lect. Analogy and logic provide exhilerating intellectual 
entertainment, but they rarely constitute dependable 
guides for the exploration of reality.” 


1 As quoted by Selman A. Waksman in his review of 
Louis A. Pasteur: Free Lance of Science in The New 
York Times Book Review, February 5, 1950, pp. 1 and 29. 
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In addition, another aspect of theory, 
which also received considerable stress by 
Louis Pasteur, must be emphasized: “‘with- 
out theory, practice is but routine born of 
habit. Theory alone can bring forth and 
develop the spirit of invention.’ 

Theory, then, represents an interlacing of 
principles and ideas into a pattern that can 
be used to detect an underlying structure in 
the past and present, which, in turn, can be 
used to guide future human action. It is not 
a description merely of things as they are, 
but also of why they are, and what they 
ought to be. Theory provides the ground- 
work for forecasting into the future with a 
view towards a more systematic understand- 
ing of what is true, regardless of the con- 
sequences of such discoveries. As Pasteur 
points out above, theory is the handmaiden 
of change and invention; but with a view 
towards a better, controlled, and under- 
standable change on the part of man. 


Tue Contents or Theory in Marketing 


General framework of the book—Theory in 
Marketing consists of a series of twenty 
selected “essays” arranged into chapter 
headings which are then grouped under four 
parts: new concepts for marketing; market- 
ing theory and economic theory; competition 
and public policy; and sharpening the tools 
of analysis. Inasmuch as these twenty chap- 
ters are derived from papers presented at 
the 1948 A.M.A. Conference, from doctors’ 
dissertations, and from other sources, the 
designation of these articles as essays should 
not be regarded from too technical standards. 
The authors represent in the main a cross- 
section of academic persons, with a sprin- 
kling of men associated with business firms 
or publications. 

At the outset, one may say that the editors 
of the volume should have set up a more 
complete introduction explaining: (1) how 
the authors were selected; (2) how the sub- 
jects were selected; (3) the conceptual frame- 
work of the book; and (4) the objectives 
desired. As the book now stands, it has to 
be read in conjunction with a recent article 
by the editors.* Indeed, the question arises: 


Ibid. 


Why did not the essence of this article appear 
as a foreword to the book? One may also 
question why the book does not reflect a 
more representative cross-section of the bib. 
liography which the editors appended to 
their article. 

As they now appear in the book, the se- 
quence of the articles (heir separate con- 
tents to be reviewed below) leaves much to 
be desired. Instead of beginning with certain 
more or less narrow concepts, the editors 
might well have considered opening with 
Dean Grether’s chapter (ch. 6), followed in 
order by Mehren (ch. 7), Churchman (ch. 1), 
and Alderson (ch. 4). It is very doubtful 
whether the section on “sharpening the tools 
of analysis” actually deals with the implica- 
tions of the title; and it is likewise doubtful 
whether the opening section on concepts 
actually is so self-contained. In fact, careful 
review of the articles leads one to believe 
that after the opening sequence suggested 
above, the arrangement of the selected essays 
could well have been random (or merely 
alphabetical, for that matter) without seri- 
ously affecting the structure of the book. 
The single possible exception to this generali- 
zation is the section on “marketing theory 
and economic theory.” 

In view of the many contradictions among 
the chosen authors, and in view of the pio- 
neering aspects of their present work, the 
editors may be asked the further question at 
this point: Why did they not attempt to 
draw together some general conclusions 
from the selected twenty essays? Further- 
more, why did they not see fit to expand 
on the bibliography of writings (contained 
in the JOURNAL OF MARKETING article, foot- 
note 3), which they previously set up as the 
basic sources from which a theory of market- 
ing must emanate? And finally, in the ab- 
sence of stated criteria governing the topics 
included in the volume, one may also ask 
the editors why writings in such fields as 
area analysis and marketing of agricultural 
products were excluded? 

General evaluation—Taking into considera- 


§ Wroe Alderson and Reavis Cox, “Towards a Theory 
of Marketing,” THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING, Vol. XIII, 
No, 2 (October, 1948), pp. 137-52. 
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tion this lack of conceptual framework and 
of criteria for selection of topics, as well as 
the diversity of talent represented and the 
various problems of organization (recognized 
by the editors), one would be less than 
truthful if he failed to state that the quality 
of the chapters covers a wide range both with 
respect to analysis and presentation. The 
failure of the work to recognize the dynamics 
of marketing, its increasing qualitative and 
quantitative problems, is reflected frequently 
in attempts to abstract generalizations by 
controlling variables and reducing situations 
to equilibrium and static relationships. Here, 
the point raised earlier that analysis leading 
to theory should not merely condone prac- 
tice, but should seek rather to improve and 
direct such practice, is important. The search 
for theory in any field needs to point up the 
role and importance of bold imagination, and 
the capacity of the theory to foster new ideas 
and then to absorb the impact of consequent 
changes. 

It will be readily apparent from the eval- 
uation of the individual essays that much 
contradiction exists among the various 
chapters. This is true, particularly, between 
those writers who stress the salient virtues 
of economic theory (note especially Mehren 
in chapter 7) and those who point out some 
of the dilemmas of this theory (see Alderson 
in chapter 4; Gettell, chapter 5; Vaile, 
chapter 8; and Kanuth, chapter 9 as exam- 
ples). The reviewer is not implying, from 
this, that disagreement is either undesirable 
or not needed. Not at all. What is desired, 
however, is some attempt at reconciliation 
of the varying views, either by the authors 
themselves in a final chapter, or by the edi- 
tors in a summary statement. 

Finally, if he is not asking for too much, 
the reviewer should like to have from the 
editors some indications of the problem 
areas which remain and what plans exist, if 
any, for future writing in this area. Some 
better notion might be given as to what 
persons the book was designed to reach. 
This is a vital matter if the pioneering 
efforts of the present volume are not to be 
dissipated. 

Evaluations of individual chapters —In the 


sections that follow, the reviewer will at- 
tempt to give a concise evaluation of each 
chapter in strict numerical order. Each 
chapter will be referred to by number, by 
the author’s last name, and by the title. 

1. (Churchman: “Basic Research in Mar- 
keting”).—Professor Churchman’s essay has 
value at the beginning of this book because 
he attempts to tear down the derogatory 
labels attached to the pragmatic view of 
science as opposed to basic or “pure” sci- 
ence. In this connection, he attempts to 
describe what the fundamental areas and 
aims of marketing research are. His second 
point of discussion correlates closely with 
the point of view expressed below by the 
reviewer; namely, the importance of a “‘con- 
ceptual framework” for the science of mar- 
keting. And by example from his own in- 
terests in consumer research, he stresses also 
the possibilities of developing an experi- 
mental process. 

This essay, then, in developing ideas of 
science and of a conceptual framework for 


the science of marketing, actually serves as — 


a preliminary to the discussion of theory 
in marketing as such. 

2. (Stewart: “Potential of Population and 
Its Relationship to Marketing”).—This 
essay attempts to establish the value of 
sociometry of marketing. It seeks to de- 
velop a new field of social physics by analyz- 
ing sociological institutions in terms of such 
physical factors as time, distance, numbers 
of persons, etc.; and then developing from 
these “potentials of population” and con- 
tours of equipotential. Unfortunately, the 
article neither explains adequately how to 
select a center for marketing puposes from 
which to measure the potentials, nor do the 
examples used describe marketing aspects. 
The author does make a valid point about 
too much dependency upon classifications of 
cities by population size, etc., but his own 
tabular example on page 27 violates the 
warning. Moreover, he fails to recognize the 
fact that much analysis of trading areas, 
regional structure, etc., does give considera- 
tion to factors other than merely population 
size. 

On the whole, the author passes over 
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much too briefly the question of whether 
certain concepts in physics have validity for 
marketing. His examples do not prove his 
case. 

3. (Clawson: “‘Lewin’s Vector Psychology 
and the Analysis of Motives in Marketing’”’). 
—The reviewer admits frankly that he is not 
equipped technically to comment on the 
theoretical aspects of this treatment of 
Lewin’s vector psychology. He would like to 
raise only one question: If human person- 
ality and behavior should be viewed as in- 
dividually-patterned totalities with em- 
phasis on subjectivity, how far are topo- 
logical numerical symbols and diagrams 
valid? It is recognized that the experimental 
and other research aspects are only now 
being collected and analyzed; nevertheless, 
a more concrete illustration drawn from the 
field of marketing would have been helpful 
to greater understanding. 

4. (Alderson: “Survival and Adjustment 
in Organized Behavior Systems’’).—Alder- 
son’s treatment of organized behavior sys- 
tems serves to bring together in codified form 
some institutional ideas in relationship to 
marketing. His statements of theorems cen- 
tering around the survival of organized be- 
havior systems and problems of adjustment 
are useful mainly in bringing to the fore 
the importance of group actions as the center 
of much institutional attention. 

5. (Gettell: “Pluralistic Competition”).— 
Here again much evidence of deviations of 
business behavior from the assumptions and 
ideals of pure competitive theory have been 
gathered and classified as they affect many 
presently accepted concepts and tools of 
analysis. These are clustered around the idea 
of “pluralism”: (1) that each individual has 
a number of different interests of varying 
importance to him, according to some value 
of immediacy assigned to each interest by 
the individual; (2) that since some of these 
interests are conflicting or competing, each 
individual must choose between them, rec- 
oncile them, reject them, or arrive at some 
other compromise; and (3) that on occasion 
the individual may join a group in attempt- 
ing to do (2), but not completely. 

Thus, this essay sets up strong institu- 


tional aspects of marketing by defining this 
“pluralistic” competition, the areas and 
tactics of conflict and cooperation, the neces- 
sary structural adjustments, and some ideas 
of heterogeneity. The treatment here, how- 
ever, does not describe the entire framework 
so as to enable the reader to determine 
exactly what applications to make. 

6. (Grether: “A Theoretical Approach to 
the Analysis of Marketing”).—This essay is 
the only one in the entire book which does 
attempt to give a completely coordinated 
approach to a theory of marketing in terms 
of an analysis of regional and interregional 
trade. From this, the author shows how anal- 
ysis can be broadened in many directions, 
For many years the reviewer has investi- 
gated spatial aspects of marketing—and 
he agrees that the area analysis needs more 
attention. The only criticism he can make 
of the article is that it does not develop an 
all-encompassing viewpoint such as that 
sketched below in the “institutional ap- 
proach.” 

Because of the breadth of this article, in- 
cluding the discussion of types of marketing 
theory sought, it is recommended that the 
reader begin his study of this book with a 
reading of this essay. 

7. (Mehren: “The Theory of the Firm and 
Marketing”’).—If Professor Mehren’s article 
is read as an example of pure theory, or as 
an exercise in logic, one can only marvel at 
his terse, compact, and well-organized sum- 
mary of the tenets of the theory of the firm 
under perfect and imperfect competition. 
But as Mr. Gettell indicated in his article, 
and as others do in later essays, many 
of the problems facing marketing represent 
exactly those situations which economic 
theory assumes away: multiple product 
situations; varying concepts of firm, etc.; 
group rather than individual action among 
both sellers and buyers; and others. Further- 
more, the essence of marketing is bold 
imagination, change, and movements from 
stability in the sense of status quo. Ac- 
cordingly, Mehren’s statements need to be 
regarded as useful only under highly ab- 
stract conditions. His idea of science might 
well be contrasted with Churchman’s in 
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order to get one example of divergency of 
opinion. And his statement that there is no 
theory of marketing, but only a theory of 
the firm, is one which needs more analysis 
than this review can afford. 

8. (Vaile: “Economic Theory and Market- 
ing’”).—This essay is a discussion of the need 
for discretion in applying economic theory 
to marketing. Unfortunately, Professor 
Vaile’s treatment of the matter is all too 
brief; nor is the presentation well organized. 

g. (Knauth: “Marketing and Managerial 
Enterprise”).—Drawing from his previous 
writings, the author here summarizes the 
methods used by management in attempting 
to obtain, protect, or improve its business 
position, and the extent to which it does so. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Knauth does not expand 
his investigation to demonstrate the need 
for some regulation or for the introduction of 
ethical considerations. The reader, in fact, 
may easily get the impression that Mr. 
Knauth too readily condones everything 
that modern management does, particularly 
those means used by which price stability is 
sought. It is true that he does provide a test 
of managed prices in terms of whether or 
not they contribute to an expanding econ- 
omy. But too much emphasis is placed upon 
their use in protecting an established position. 

10. (Blankertz: “Consumer Actions and 
Consumer Non-profit Cooperation”).— Pri- 
marily a recodification of the author’s pre- 
vious writings in this field, this article is an 
apologia for the notion of treating consumer 
non-profit cooperation as a distinct form of 
economic organization. While he is realistic 
in pointing out inconsistencies (both in 
being too strict and in being too liberal) in 
present laws and court decisions, more anal- 
ysis should have been directed at the disin- 
tegration of the basis drives of cooperation 
which results from increases in the size of 
the local unit and the accompanying deper- 
sonalization of membership contacts. A 
forward-looking view would be valuable also 
in developing theory in marketing. 

11. (Hawkins: ‘Vertical Price Relation- 
ships”).—Dean Hawkins attempts to fill the 
gap which exists in present economic theory 
by using the usual average cost, marginal 


cost, and corresponding revenue curves to 
explain retail prices and their relationship to 
wholesale prices. The treatment has all of 
the rigidities and difficulties encountered in 
usual economic theory because it gives no 
valid answer to such pertinent variables as 
multiple products; spatial monopoly or 
competition, as the case might be; the inde- 
terminacy of many retailers’ or wholesale 
middlemen costs; the necessity frequently for 
rapid fluctuations in price to meet local re- 
tailing conditions; and the necessity of recog- 
nizing that the whole chain of price estimat- 
ing and adjustment may start with the re- 
tailer rather than with the manufacturer. 

The manipulation of curves is excellent, 
but the realism of retailing makes the ap- 
plications difficult. Cross-competition be- 
tween products of the same marketing cate- 
gories in a single store, in connection with 
fair-trade pricing, alone creates enough com- 
plications to indicate the difficulties of simple 
analysis by means of curves. 


12. (Cassady: “Time Element and De- | 


mand Analysis”).—Professor Cassady adds 
to the growing volume of analytically de- 
scriptive literature which tries to bridge 
the gap between abstract demand theory 
and the dynamic aspects of demand in- 
herent in the time element. His classification 
of varying patterns of consumption in rela- 
tion to time, of the effect of sustained sales 
efforts, and of the elasticity factor, represents 
a helpful codification of items which hereto- 
fore have been disconnectedly treated in 
marketing and related literature. 

13. (Abramson: “Public Policy and the 
Theory of Competition”).—In this essay 
the author attempts to show how the facts 
of competition differ drastically from the 
theoretical treatment of economists. He 
shows, further, the difficulties inherent in 
treating competition as a norm for public 
policy. Unfortunately, he fails to bring into 
the picture all of the writings and differing 
points of view; because of this, it is difficult 
to determine whether he believes that public 
policy should be abandoned in this area. Nor 
does he deal thoroughly with the fact that the 
sacrifice of efficiency by breaking up large 
units may be more than offset by other gains, 
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particularly in reducing the power of one 
business unit in lobbying for protective legis- 
lation. 

14. (Cox: “Quantity Limits and the 
Theory of Economic Opportunity”).—In a 
sense, Professor Cox’s essay is complemen- 
tary to Mr. Abramson’s; it, too, deals with 
competition. But its emphasis is oriented 
into a problem of freedom or mobility of 
entry and exit based upon the quantity limits 
rule of the Robinson-Patman Act. The article 
serves to outline the nature of the problem, 
of the concepts involved, and the various 
ideas found in the most important writings 
to date. Additional explorations by Professor 
Cox and others will be valuable additions 
to the literature. 

15. (Dean: “Market Competition Under 
Uniform F.O.B. Pricing”).—The author 
here examines the possible effects of shifting 
from basing point to f.o.b. pricing under 
certain assumed conditions. He raises a 
series of penetrating questions organized 
under effects on competition and effects on 
the general utilization of resources. His 
conclusions are pessimistic in the sense that 
he believes that the advocates of f.o.b. pric- 
ing have hoped for too much. Particularly, 
he emphasizes that managerial ingenuity will 
convert one type of monopolistic situation 
into another. An article by Machlup or any 
one of the severe critics of basing-point 
prices would be welcome here in view of Pro- 
fessor Dean’s arguments. It may well be 
wondered, also, whether government action 
need be taken in terms of limiting the pro- 
portion of output to be controlled by a single 
company in order to reenforce some of the 
results initially expected from the basing 
point decision. 

16. (McGarry: “Some Functions of Mar- 
keting Reconsidered”).—This article is 
among a group called “sharpening the tools 
of analysis” by the editors of the book. In it, 
Professor McGarry attempts to rework the 
concepts of marketing and of marketing 
functions. No person working in marketing 
can quarrel with his statements pointing 
out problems existing at present in the con- 
cept of function and in the present classifica- 
tion of functions. In devising a new list, 


he sets up a criterion of usefulness; that is, 
that functions should be so defined as to meet 
the purposes for which they are used. He, 
therefore, sets forth six groups: contractual, 
merchandising, pricing, propaganda, phys- 
ical distribution, and termination. Apart 
from rearrangement of many functional ele- 
ments presently considered under selling, 
and apart from merging buying and selling 
under other headings, the major change is 
in eliminating from consideration the so- 
called “auxiliary” functions. 

Two criticisms may be offered: (1) the 
new list of functions represent no improve- 
ment so far as clarity is concerned; and (2) 
the new arrangement fails to give students, 
particularly at the beginning level, a clear-cut 
notion of sequence within a process. The lack 
of clarity is apparent in the author’s treat- 
ment of merchandising separate from pricing 
and propaganda. This latter relationship is 
actually so acute that Professor McGarry 
finds immediately that he has to spend con- 
siderable time explaining the interrelation- 
ships. Of even greater significance is his fail- 
ure to develop a sequence of what is involved 
in the marketing process in general in “‘sell- 
ing” goods, and the importance of quantita- 
tive and qualitative adaptation of these 
functions by particular institutions. Another 
dilemma produced by his classification is the 
question of how his termination function, 
which he defines as the determination of 
terms of sale for each transaction, can be 
considered separately when so often it is 
an essential part of pricing. One misses, too, 
how he would treat the bases of making sales 
in terms of their qualitative adaptation to 
much of what is called selling as well as to 
storage. 

17. (Peters: “Concepts and Measures of 
Retail Centralization and Decentralization 
in Metropolitan Areas”).—In this article 
the author sets up a theoretical model for 
defining retail centralization and decentrali- 
zation in terms of locational and institutional 
forms. In view of all the work that has been 
done in this area, one may ask why more 
work was not done by the author in terms 
of actual locational and institutional exam- 
ples rather than by reference to abstract 
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patterns. In this presentation, there is no 
recognition of problems of measurement 
arising out of inadequate data or out of 
changing concepts of institutional types. 
18. (Clewett: “Clustering of Firms in a 
Wholesale Fruit and Vegetable Market’’).— 
This study presents an examination of the 
type-of-operation profile of the Dock Street 
Market in Philadelphia in relation to a 
conceptual model. In some respects the study 
resembles the work done in the various retail 
areas of the typical modern city. The con- 
ceptual pattern is good, but the following 
questions need consideration: (1) Why 
didn’t Professor Clewett use the more basic 
classification of middlemen according to 
type, rather than merely receivers and 
jobbers? (2) In view of the high incidence of 
multiple operations among fruit and vege- 
table middlemen, what problems of grouping 
arise? and, (3) Since dollar volume was 
important in measuring clusterings of firms, 
how accurate were the estimates received? 
Professor Clewett sets up realistic limita- 
tions to his findings so far as applicability 
to other wholesale markets is concerned. 
19. (Brown: “An Approach to Measuring 
the Influence of Frequency and continuity 
in Advertising”’).—Here is another example 
of an attempt to establish some a priori 
relationships in marketing by ceteris paribus 
reasoning. Professor Brown tries to measure 
the influence of frequency and continuity 
in advertising by holding many factors con- 
stant or independent of frequency and con- 
tinuity. Since the continuity of the effects of 
many of these factors is not known alone or 
in combination, it does not seem reasonable 
or scientific to hold them constant or to 
classify them as independent. Indeed, one 
may question whether the variables ever 
will be under control sufficiently to warrant 
too far sweeping claims for the measurements 
Professor Brown proposes. Perhaps it would 
be of greater value to estimate how effective 
advertising would be if his relationships 
were valid, and if all advertisers were equally 
aware of them and used their knowledge with 
equal skill. 
20. (Lundy: “How Many Service Stations 
Are ‘Too Many’?”).—Mr. Lundy wrestles 


with the perennial marketing problem, “How 
Many Service Stations Are “Too Many’?”— 
and comes out second best. He evaluates the 
number of service stations under assump- 
tions ranging from “planned” control to 
maximum customer service and comfort. 
Thus, as might be expected, he finds in con- 
clusion that the actual number was not 
nearly as few as required under rigorous 


‘standards of efficiency; nor was it as high 


as would be required to perform maximum 
service. The treatment is indeterminate in 
its all too skimpy discussion of fundamental 
concepts of marketing efficiency and of the 
problems analyzed by Professor Cox in 
Chapter 14. 


THE FRAMEWORK OF A THEORY 
or MARKETING 


The most pressing need of marketing 
today is a conceptual framework which will 
tie together the descriptive materials gath- 
ered to date (and the analytical studies as 
well) with an approach that will lead to more 
fruitful analyses and principles for the future. 
Such a framework must point up the various 
directions in which marketing theory needs 
to move, as well as the pertinent questions 
which must be raised. 

To the mind of this reviewer, a very fruit- 
ful approach to such a framework is to be 
found in the institutional approach as it is 
currently being developed by Professor 
Duddy and himself. The heart of this ap- 
proach stresses the analysis of marketing in 
terms of an overall structure and its com- 
ponent parts of agency, area, and price (the 
anatomy of the “marketing body”); an in- 
vestigation of the operations of the market- 
ing structure (the functioning of the “‘mar- 
keting body”’); and, finally, the coordination 
of the entire marketing structure into a proc- 
ess of distribution (what might be called 
the “physiology of the marketing body”’).4 

Although the institutional approach has 


4 Much credit is due to Professor Duddy for the or- 
ganization of this approach as it is used here, and for 
the terminology. Many of the ideas which follow are 
taken from his article, “The Institutional Approach to 
a Theory of Marketing.” 
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been presented already in textbook form’ 
some reworking of its central theme is well 
worthwhile in relation to the preceding re- 
view of Theory in Marketing. This reworking 
is presented in the form of a series of simpli- 
fied propositions: 


1, The marketing process is thought of as the func- 
tioning of a system of interrelated structures or 
organisms; and its functioning is conditioned by 

» the cultural patterns of the region in which it 

operates at any given period of time. 
The organic structure referred to in (1) must be 
considered in its relation to the whole economy; 
it cannot be segmented and considered effectively 
apart from this broader relationship. 

. Each institution operating in the overall market- 
ing structure must be analyzed in terms of an evo- 
lutionary pattern—a life cycle, so to speak, which 
has pertinency only with reference to a particular 
socio-economic-cultural environment. 

. The individual, instead of considered as acting in- 
dependently in making judgments, is considered 
to operate as a group member, and his decisions 
and actions are conditioned (and sometimes de- 
termined) by the standards of the group to which 
he belongs. 

On the basis of (4), then, the institution assumes 
the basic characteristics assigned to it by John R. 
Commons: “collective action controlling individual 
action.” 

Individuals as members of these institutional 
groups sacrifice some of their respective individual 
freedom (although maintaining a large degree of 
self-interest) in a search for cooperation and se- 
curity through group action. 

. The tendency towards group action leads to an 
effort at conscious control of various types: im- 
position of group authority on the individual; 
exercise of control by government at the various 
administrative levels; customs and traditions; 
monopoly power; or cooperative organization. 

. The substitution of group action for much of in- 
dividual action leads inevitably to conflicts be- 
tween different groups acting in various capacities. 
This further intensifies the need and demand for 
governmental authority, and, in turn, creates 
rivalry among the economic groups either to exer- 
cise such authority, or, at least, to control it. 

If institutions seek to exercise coercion and con- 
trol, then ethical problems of responsibility for 
such actions arise and need to be evaluated. 


Here, then, is the framework for a theory 
of marketing which presents the idea of 
cellular structure operating through institu- 
tions to effect an intertwined structure of 


5 Edward A. Duddy and David A. Revzan, Marketing: 
An Institutional Approach (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1947) 
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agency, area, and price; which, in turn, 
creates the need for a series of functions 
(physical and mental) designed to effect the 
movements of goods and services as they 
move from producers to various categories 
of consumers. Conflicts, coercion, the search 
for security, lead to coordinating and con- 
trolling efforts both by participating agen. 
cies, and the government. Emphasis is placed 
upon the importance of the management 
factor; the pervasiveness of the factor of 
change as manifested in changes in agencies, 
area structures, and price structures, and 
changes in the cultural environment; and, 
finally, changes in the coordination and con- 
trol processes designed to meet the range 
and problems of the other changes. 

To be sure, this framework of theory has 
shortcomings well-recognized. For one thing, 
it has to draw on many concepts from various 
fields of learning—and these are, at present, 
in varying stages of analytical perfection so 
far as their own basic ideas are concerned. 
Because it so stresses structure and processes, 
it may be placing too much emphasis on 
purely functional relationships. Such em- 
phasis may be the reason, at present, for 
the apparent lack of useful generalizations, 
and an overall “science of marketing.” This 
may be further evident in a passionate search 
for concreteness and realism, for “things as 
they are” instead of for the abstractions of 
the usual scientific investigations. 

The institutional approach is in need of 
additional measuring and evaluating tech- 
niques by which to assay the importance of 
various types of individual and group be- 
havior as they cut across the field of market- 
ing. It needs further clarification in order to 
avoid the criticism of being considered as 
fatalistic in its economic determinism, or 
natural economic authoritarianism. In this 
connection, it should be noted that as Pro- 
fessor Duddy and the reviewer presently 
view the matter, institutionalism emphasizes 
an order of limited freedom in a society of 
competing groups operating under voluntarily 
assumed discipline. It emphasizes that hu- 
man behavior, rather than operating under 
static laws, moves towards a goal of improve- 
ment responding to changing technology, 
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changing cultural conditions, improved 
knowledge, and improved techniques of so- 
cial control. 

But most important for the present dis- 
cussion, it does set up a pattern of the overall 
marketing structure and process into which 
further analysis and theorizing can fit. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Despite the critical tone of this review— 
and recognizing always that it is much 
easier to criticize than to contribute—the 
reviewer considers Theory in Marketing a 
significant book because it has opened up 
thinking in problems of marketing theory. It 
has at last made a beginning in answering 
the questions: Does marketing theory exist? 
If so, what is it? The editors are to be com- 
mended highly for taking the lead in this 
field despite the certainty of criticism. 

But now that the first move has been 
made, what remains to be done? The Ameri- 
can Marketing Association, if its slogan 
means anything, should organize further 
work in the following directions: a permanent 
committee to work with people in all related 
fields; regional conferences exploring findings 
annually; and subsidization of further publi- 
cations. And efforts should not stop here. 
The time seems ripe for some agency such 
as the Social Science Research Council to 
sponsor an inter-disciplinary group to bring 
about cross-fertilization of ideas in related 
social sciences. Professor Churchman is 
right when he points out the wasted efforts 
resulting from the specialist’s lack of knowl- 
edge of pertinent material available in fields 
other than his own. 

Theory in Marketing has made furrows 
upon the soil. Much fruitful cultivation can 
and should follow. 

‘Davip A. Revzan 
University of California 
Berkeley 


How to Increase Daity Newspaper Cir- 
CULATION, by Max Eisen. (New York: 
Columbia University Bookstore, 1949. 
Pp. 74. $2.00.) 

This book reviews the evolution of the 


circulation department in the business of 


newspaper publishing. The author states 
that Circulation accounts for 35 per cent of 
newspaper revenues; together with the 
pointed reference that, as advertising rates 
are based on the amount and quality of 
circulation, then circulation itself thus makes 
possible the other 65 per cent of revenues, too. 
And, without circulation, the other 2 legs of 
the 3-legged stool of newspaper publishing 
(Editorial and Advertising) would collapse. 
Circulation managers will, of course, find no 
quarrel with Mr. Eisen’s statement that: 
“Circulation is the Lifeblood of the news- 
paper.” 

Supporting this observation, Mr. Eisen 
writes, in Chapter 4: “Additional editorial 
techniques of attracting circulation include: 
Features, Crusades, Photographs and Illus- 
trations, false and misrepresented news 
stories, and emphasis on local news.” No 
proof or evidence is submitted that any 
modern newspaper is deliberately and con- 
sistently presenting to its readers “false and 
misrepresented news stories.” Either Mr. 
Eisen has not enjoyed the prestige of long 
and intimate acquaintance with practical 
newspaper operation in today’s highly com- 
petitive field, or he unconsciously fashions 
into his study a degree of bias that may— 
quite logically—have been acquired through 
reading newspaper history of several decades 
ago...a research function more or less 
mandatory in the preparation of his material. 

This is not, strictly, a formula or treatise 
on “How to increase daily newspaper cir- 
culation,” as the book title indicates. Rather, 
it is an outline of promotion and circulation 
methods employed from time to time by 
newspaper publishers. In addition, there are 
frequent and extensive quotations from this 
long list of earlier publications that have 
dealt with newspaper circulation activities. 

While constituting a review, or summary, 
of the various systems that have been em- 
ployed by newspapers, at varying times, to 
win public favor and to promote correspond- 
ing circulation gains, it also performs the 
useful function of highlighting the general 
history of newspaper circulation perform- 
ance. Herein, for handy reference, is a com- 
prehensive study of newspaper circulation 
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promotion methods; a review of stunts and 
incentive plans and operational ideas de- 
signed to foster circulation and which, as the 
record indicates, have produced increased 
circulation. 

The author has culled all leading material 
on the topic of Newspaper Circulation, its 
history and employment; its growth and 
effect; its importance to both the newspaper 
itself and to the advertiser, and its revenue- 
bearing position. The net result is a useful 
guide for newspaper circulation directors, 
supplying, in handy form, a reminder of 
numerous auxiliary innovations, as well as 
standard and usable circulation builders, 
some of which a newspaper might not at the 
moment be employing. 

Referring to the “Junior Merchant Plan” 
for Home Delivery of newspaper circulation, 
Mr. Eisen writes: “A newspaper, using news- 
boy carriers, can easily boost circulation by 
offering the proper incentives.” This observa- 
tion will be received with keen interest by 
the circulation directors of many daily news- 
papers, whether with small or large distri- 
bution figures. 

Mr. Eisen inquires: “Why circulation 
should be looked upon by those in the pub- 
lishing business as something of a stepchild is 
difficult to understand.” It is news to this 
reader that publishers have such an attitude 
toward circulation. My experience has been 
quite the contrary; neither is such an impres- 
sion, as indicated, normally evident on the 
modern metropolitan newspaper. 

Referring to the Price per Copy of Daily 
newspapers, the author writes: ““Perhaps, one 
of these days, we shall see the re-birth of the 
Penny newspaper in America.” “To this 
writer, New York City is a fertile field for the 
publication of a low-priced afternoon daily, 
as the 4 papers now publishing sell for 5 
cents.” 

Additional comment, indicating that the 
single copy price of the Daily Newspaper is 
a major factor in circulation, includes the 
following: “By a casual study of circulation 
statistics, it is found that the lower-priced 
newspapers have a much larger percentage of 
the total circulation than their percentage of 
the total number of newspapers. As a tool to 
increase circulation, if a newspaper—sell- 


ing in a competitive market—were to uni- 
laterally lower its selling price, it would gain 
circulation... .” 

Production, operating and distribution 
costs, particularly in a period of high wage 
rates, high materials costs, high taxation 
(and ever-narrowing profit margins) are fac- 
tors which determine the single copy and 
subscription prices of the Daily newspaper. 
This is a straight business factor which this 
little volume on “How to increase daily news- 
paper circulation” appears, unfortunately, to 
have overlooked. 

The purpose of this volume may be one 
of reference service to newspaper circulation 
executives. However, the plea for “circula- 
tion research,” contained in the Preface, 
might indicate that a secondary long-range 
objective could be the basic inspiration be- 
hind the intense Library detail necessary to 
this study. 

Dover 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ADVERTISING Practices OF Ou10 RETAILERS 
by Dorsey Forrest. (Columbus, Ohio: The 
Ohio State University Bureau of Business 
Research, 1949. Pp. 167. $1.50.) 


The research reported in this volume is 
presented in six chapters: I—Purpose, Scope 
and Method; II[—Present-Day Planning 
and Budgeting for Advertising; I1I—Media 
Selection and Advertising Expenditure; [V— 
Preparation of Advertisements; V—Avail- 
ability of Advertising Assistance; VI—Sum- 
mary and Conclusions. Two appendixes and 
a bibliography complete the work which 
contains 39 tables and 18 charts. 

“It was the purpose of this study to as- 
semble representative information on small 
and medium-sized retailer’s advertising prac- 
tices, and the advertising assistance available 
to them at little or no cost, so that such re- 
tailers may have some authoritative guide 
as to the ‘going’ or representative practices 
in their fields.” 

A survey among 2,500 Ohio retailers 
yielded 498 usable returns which were the 
foundation of the report. These returns were 
grouped into ten classifications: drug, fur- 
niture, grocery, hardware, jewelry, lumber, 
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men’s-boys’ clothing, shoes, women’s ready- 
to-wear, and other. 

Information was gathered during 1946 and 
covered the year 1945. The method of gather- 
ing the data was a questionnaire mailed to 
a list compiled from the classified telephone 
directories of six Ohio counties ‘“‘chosen to 
provide distribution among manufacturing, 
mining, and farming types of communities.” 
To obtain information concerning assistance 
available to small and medium-size retailers, 
a second survey was conducted among man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers, trade associations, 
newspapers, and radio stations, partly by 
mail and partly by personal interview. 

Inasmuch as there is a paucity of infor- 
mation regarding the operation of small re- 
tail organizations in general, and the opera- 
tion of their advertising efforts in particular, 
it appears that this publication is a valuable 
contribution to business literature. While it 
presents no “how-to-do-it” material, much 
can be gained from it by learning what is 
done by existing stores. Of course, a major 
problem in such an educational endeavor is 
“how to get the retailers to read it.” 

The material in Chapter V, and on pages 
87-90, presents an especially good picture for 
teachers and students interested in cooper- 
ative advertising. 

The chapter dealing with Media Selection 
and Advertising Expenditure provides con- 
siderable, and valuable, food for thought; 
as does the chapter covering Availability of 
Advertising Assistance. In the latter, there is 
a suggestion that manufacturers might do 
well to investigate the reluctance of many 
retailers to use free and low-cost aids. 

A major shortcoming is the base year. 
Business conditions in 1945 were heavily in- 
fluenced by war shortages which had, per- 
haps, an abnormal effect upon advertising 
practices of retailers. For this reason, inter- 
pretation of the results for present day use 
must be undertaken with reservations. 

H. D. Wotre 
Jersey City, N. 


How to Turovcn Mair Orper, by 
Irvin Graham. (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1949. Pp. 433. $4.00.) 


The foreword states, “... Irvin Graham 


has gathered together a wealth of practical, 
tested information that makes up the frame- 
work on which most prosperous mail-selling 
operations have been built.” 

The author states in h’s Introduction, 
“This book has been written to give practical, 
current, and tested information and proce- 
dure to anyone who sells—or contemplates 
selling—a product or service through mail 
order.” 

Those two adjectives, ocurring in both of 
the above quotations, provide the keynote 
for this book. It is indeed “practical” and it 
is based on “tested” methods of procedure. 

Mr. Graham is connected with a New 
York advertising agency and also serves as 
an instructor in advertising at CCNY. Per- 
haps this volume evolved from his lecture 
notes as an instructor. Perhaps he now uses 
it as a text in a course in Mail-Order Adver- 
tising. It could well be used as such, although 
it appears to be written a bit more for the 
practitioner—if a distinction exists. The in- 


structor using it would need to know a good . 


deal about actual campaigns and practices 
of specific advertisers that is not included in 
this volume. The book contains no questions 
at the end of the chapters and no instructions 
for student projects or exercises. If a teacher’s 
manual or student workbook is available 
your reviewer knows nothing of it. The book 
“outlines” easily and would, accompanied by 
sound problems and projects, make an ad- 
mirable text. 

The organization is logical, progressing 
smoothly from topic to topic. The material 
is divided into five parts and 23 chapters. 
The Parts are: Part One—Getting Started, 
Part Two—Planning; Part Three—Produc- 
ing the Advertisement; Part Four—Deliver- 
ing the Sales Message; Part Five—Staying in 
Business. The first and fifth require explain- 
ing a bit. Getting Started deals with the 
choice of a product to sell, the setting up of 
a business or department to handle mail- 
order, and the keeping of records. Staying in 
Business covers sampling techniques, the 
catalogue, relations with dealers, taxes, com- 
petition, governmental regulations (there 
appear to be plenty), and how to put an ad- 
vertising agency to work if you use one. 

It will be observed that only Parts Three 
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and Four are primarily concerned with the 
actual preparation of advertisements. The 
reader is impressed with the truth that suc- 
cessful advertising practice embraces much 
more than the making of advertisements. 

In the sections dealing with the prepara- 
tion of the advertisements the reader will 
find much material already familiar to him 
if he has taken a course in advertising prin- 
ciples or has been connected with advertising 
practice in any capacity. The author ap- 
pears to recognize this and has made these 
sections brief—almost too brief for a reader 
who knows little or nothing about advertis- 
ing. However, to enable such a reader to 
supplement his condensed treatment, Mr. 
Graham has appended short lists of books 
which cover in detail those topics which he 
gives the “once over lightly.” 

To buttress the assertion that the book is 
practical, we offer a few excerpts: 

“Your records should list each advertise- 
ment, size of space, medium, offer, headline, 
insertion date, and corresponding key.” 

“, . . copy is a fool of business and a means 
of selling—and only secondarily a matter of 
writing.” 

“Never forget to ask for action! Tell the 
reader specifically what to do.” 

“Here are nine specifications for a typical 
mail-order coupon:” 

“Twelve Ways to Save on Printing Costs” 
—a subhead. 

“+ particularly vulnerable to failure is 
the trade-marked specialty business.” 

“Position in outside columns is more pro- 
ductive than in inside columns. In news- 
papers as in magazines, gutter position may 
cause a loss of 15 to 18 per cent in orders.” 

For the advertiser in a weekly magazine, 
“The orders received at the end of 7 days may 
represent one-third of the total returns. A 
life of 10 weeks can be expected from a week- 
ly magazine.” 

“Summing up then it may be stated that 
in general radio is not suitable for mail-order 
selling.” 

Discussing radio as a medium, “The im- 
portant question is not ‘Is the program very 
popular?’ but ‘Is the program selling mer- 
chandise?’” 
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Mr. Graham is not dogmatic in his state. 
ments of principles. Rather, he admits that 
there are exceptions to just about any gen- 
eral rule ever laid down in advertising. He 
takes the position that each advertiser 
should seek to discover those principles that 
govern his advertising at that particular time. 
In short, so many variables enter into every 
calculation that the only safe procedure is to 
“Test... test...and test again!’ How.- 
ever, your reviewer applauds the author’s 
attempts to formulate and enunciate “prin- 
ciples” which apply widely and are distin- 
guished from tricks of the profession. 

The rhetorical style of the book is terse 
but clear. One gets the feeling that the 
author could, and doubtless does, write ef- 
fective mail-order advertising. 

There is an excellent Glossary of Terms 
and an adequate Index. 

And the dedication is unique: 


For My Wife 
with whose cooperation 
this book would not 
have been possible. 


Frep A. 
University of Illinois. 


MarketinGc Researcu Practice, Edited 
by Donald M. Hobart. (New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1950. Pp. 471. 
$5.00.) 

Here is a book of outstanding value for 
both the student and the practitioner of 
marketing research. The book is important 
for what it stands for as well as for what it 
says. It amounts to a report on the state of 
the art by one of the leaders in the field. Its 
weaknesses are the weaknesses of the field 
and thus help to define the direction in which 
progress is most urgent. Members of the 
American Marketing Association should find 
special interest in a book edited by one of 
its former presidents and describing current 
practice. 

Only the head of an established research 
organization could have planned and exe- 
cuted this presentation of the art of fact- 
finding as it is carried on in commercial prac- 
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tice. Only an administrative experience of 
this kind could give a clear grasp of the two 
cardinal principles which shape this treat- 
ment of research practice. The first principle 
is that every step in the research process re- 
quires the same careful analysis of proce- 
dures and the same precision in execution. 
The second principle is that all of this de- 
tailed attention to the separate steps would 
be of no avail if they were not combined 
and controlled in a balanced administrative 
process. To a large extent the temptation 
is avoided to glorify sampling and other 
techniques as independent research tools. 
The more correct view regards these tech- 
niques as components to be assembled into 
an efficient research machine. 

Tabulation is a field often subject to rela- 
tive neglect. The simple rules of good tabu- 
lating procedure presented here represent an 
accumulation of practical experience from 
the beginning of research at the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company. This chapter might well 
have been somewhat longer in order to com- 
municate more fully what this organization 
has learned about sound tabulation. As a 
former member of the Curtis research staff 
the reviewer misses several major items in 
this field such as the “shuffle sheet” method 
of hand tabulation developed by Katherine 
Phelps and reported some years ago in the 
JOURNAL OF MARKETING. 

The discussion of sampling is particularly 
significant in giving greater currency to the 
ideas of Dr. A. N. Watson, one of the pioneers 
in the area method of applying probability 
sampling to marketing. Since the subject is 
presented in operating language rather than 
in mathematical terms it is fully accessible 
to every practitioner. Read not only the 
chapter on sampling but the somewhat more 
detailed discussion in Appendix I. 

One flaw in the treatment of sampling 
serves the useful purpose of indicating that 
even the best practice still represents a com- 
promise between probability theory and cost 
considerations. This comes out in several 
statements on quota sampling. On page 70 
the statement is made that “Quota sampling 
is an imitation (of probability sampling) 
which costs less but which entails the possi- 


bility of substantial error due to respondent 
selection bias.” On page 234, in discussing 
the use of rural women’s clubs as a means of 
obtaining field interviews, a different view 
appears. “While most studies in which the 
clubs have been used have necessarily been 
conducted on a quota basis wherein the inter- 
views are to be made with respondents meet- 
ing certain quota requirements, the results 
obtained have been highly satisfactory.” 
The book is least satisfactory in its philos- 
ophy concerning the relation of information 
to action. This weakness, however, is gen- 
erally prevalent in the marketing field. We 
are relatively skillful in answering questions 
of fact within certain limits. We are much 
less competent as yet to answer fundamental 
questions of action or policy. In the histori- 
cal introduction to this book the origin of 
marketing research is explained by the need 
to answer certain questions. For example, 
“Advertisers wanted to know, for instance, 
what percentage of sales expense could be 
allocated to advertising, and what results 


might be expected from the advertising ex- | 


penditure.” If marketing research started 
as an effort to answer these questions it is 
still a long way from its goal so far as we may 
judge from anything which appears in this 
book. The nearest approach to an answer 
is a media study reported in chapter 19. The 
reader experienced in media research will 
agree with the author’s own final evaluation 
of this study as he states it on page 252. 
“Much work needs to be done before a final 
and complete answer can be given to this 
question of measuring the effectiveness of 
advertising.” 

Answers to questions of this kind can only 
be found when practical research men be- 
come theorists to a sufficient extent to know 
what they are looking for. Research begins to 
be scientific only when it sets up some sort 
of hypothesis and collects facts which can 
be used in testing it. The virtue of marketing 
research is that it is oriented to the solution 
of problems. Its greatest blind spot is its 
vague and prescientific conception of what 
is meant by a problem solution. 

In discussing the relation of research re- 
sults to action the author places great stress 
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on intensive selling. All will be well, it seems, 
if the research director will really sell his re- 
sults to his management. Certainly it is not 
enough to prevail on management to face 
the facts. More than one company has gone 
on for years in full awareness of some un- 
pleasant fact but without reaching any clear 
decision as to what to do about it. Marketing 
research needs to develop more precise meth- 
ods for utilizing facts in deciding among 
alternatives for action. It is true, as the book 
suggests, that the process should be one of 
collaboration between research and manage- 
ment. Research, however, might well take 
the lead in developing the methods for more 
effective collaboration. 

From close observation of the editor of 
this book the reviewer would say that his 
success has been based on his executive 
judgment more than upon the sales talent 
which he emphasizes in his statement. It is 
the fact that his mind is equipped to reach 
deliberate judgments on policy issues in 
relation to the facts which enabled him to 
raise his division to departmental status and 
take a seat on the board of directors of his 
company. Research directors who would em- 
ulate him should strive to achieve the per- 
spective of the top executive toward market- 
ing problems rather than concentrating pri- 
marily on the role of the salesman. 

Despite these critical comments the fact 
remains that this book is a major contribu- 
tion to marketing. If it is read as widely and 
carefully as it deserves it should have a real 
and favorable impact on the level of research 
practice. The reservations which have been 
stated apply to the present stage of develop- 
ments in what is still a new field. On the 
record of past accomplishments, the Director 
of Research for the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, and his associates, may be counted 
among the leaders in further progress. 


WroeE ALDERSON 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue History or AN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
by Ralph M. Hower. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. 647. 
$7.50.) 

In 1939 Professor Ralph M. Hower 

brought out a book on the history of the N. 


W. Ayer and Company advertising agency, 
From a strictly historical standpoint, the 
book was well done, but the author was not 
an advertising man, which is evident from 
many things that he discussed in the book. 

Last year the agency called Professor 
Hower back to get out a new book. The new 
book occupies 647 pages. Of five and one half 
pages of listed topics, there are only 10 that 
are wholly new. This does not indicate, how- 
ever, the changes which have been made. 
Many of the old topics have been rewritten 
without change in the paragraph titles. But 
the change in attitude shown by Professor 
Hower has been striking. In the first book he 
recognized the advertising agency “as a firm 
which has a record of consistent leadership 
in improving advertising technique and ad- 
vertising standards of service.” 

In the second volume he pictures this 
agency of 1939 as being “primarily interested 
in developing billings and profits.” “From a 
family affair,” it was necessary to bring the 
whole organization up-to-date and at the 
same time “preserve anything good” that 
there was in the old organization. 

In Professor Hower’s discussion of the re- 
lationship between the Ayer Agency and 
the Keystone Type Foundry, he does not 
appreciate how the country papers handled 
their agency advertising years ago. The fact 
is, that while the type foundry was so pros- 
perous, Ayer was handling a very large 
amount of patent medicine advertising that 
appeared in the country papers. These papers 
knew very well that Ayer owned the Key- 
stone Type Foundry, and they bought much 
type in the hope that the agency would send 
them some advertising to pay for what they 
had bought. 

As the agency grew up and as advertising 
grew up, this was all changed. The former 
largely discontinued handling this type of 
advertising or doing very much advertising 
of any kind in the country papers. The 
metropolitan newspapers of the country 
were able to pay for what they bought, and 
they wanted money, not type or printing 
material, in payment for advertising that 
they accepted. By 1925 Ayer had practically 
discontinued advertising in the country press 
and so had no occasion to pay bills to them. 
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Consequently, buying and selling type was 
reduced to a business basis. 

Another reason why the Keystone Type 
Foundry was such a success came from the 
chicanery of many of the advertising agents. 
They would make a contract with the coun- 
try paper, and at its expiration did not pay 
the bill. Instead, they would write for copies 
of the paper as proof in insertions for numer- 
ous dates. If those were sent, frequently, 
they would disclaim their receipt. At other 
times they would ask for other copies, which 
could not always be supplied and it would 
end up by the agent repudiating the bill en- 
tirely, or else deducting pay for many of the 
insertions for which they claimed to have no 
proof. As the newspapers soon tired of this 
kind of dealing, they gladly accepted con- 
tracts from the Ayer Advertising Agency on 
whom they could depend, even though that 
was payable in type. 

Much that is new in the second edition of 
the book is taken up with the change in man- 
agement of the agency under Ayer and his 
son-in-law, Frey, and the changes that have 
occurred since the latter’s death. To enu- 
merate all these changes that have been made 
would require too much space. As Professor 
Hower analyzes the conditions, the agency 
has been “humanized.” Under the Ayer 
family, employees were treated as under- 
lings and not very well paid. They were as- 
sured a steady job with wages not much be- 
low standard, and with an assurance of being 
taken care of in old age. Both Ayer and 
Frey thought this was enough for a laboring 
man, but as Professor Hower points out, the 
present management looks at the employees 
as human beings, some of whom work much 
harder than others and do much better work. 
The agency now remunerates them accord- 
ing to the work they do and the ideas they 
present, rather than according to the length 
of time they have served. 

The heads of the departments now have 
full authority within their own fields. They 
do not have to go to top management every 
time they want to increase the salary of an 
employee $5.00 a week, which was the case 
under the old management. The organization 
is no longer “‘full of dead wood.” 

Upon the death of Mr. Frey, which oc- 


curred just previous to the time that the first 
book was published, there was a great scram- 
ble within the organization to get possession. 
This squabble was dragged into the courts, 
and it was some five years before the new 
management, under Harry A. Batten, re- 
gained the confidence of the public, and the 
assurance of employees that the agency 
would continue to be a going concern. 

According to Professor Hower, a striking 
thing in the organization is that Mr. Batten 
was about the only one of the leading execu- 
tives who was not a college man. Evidently 
it was not because of this, but in spite of it, 
that he was chosen. He has proved an under- 
standing and able executive. 

These two volumes constitute a fairly 
complete history of advertising agencies as 
well as a history of advertising. Both books 
are well written and should be widely read. 

Hucu E. Acnew 
New York University 


How To ORGANIZE AND OPERATE A SMALL 
Business, by Pearce C. Kelley and 
Kenneth Lawyer. (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1949. Pp. 731. $6.65). 


In the first two sentences of this book the 
authors emphasize the importance of a study 
of small business and define the scope of the 
field by stating: “In America all business was 
once small. In 1947, 98 per cent of all firms 
were still classified as small.” When it is real- 
ized that last year 69 per cent of the busi- 
nesses that failed had been in operation only 
three years or less, the problems of small 
business and the need for education and 
training in their operation are seen in clear 
perspective. 

This book is intended to serve a twofold 
objective. First, it is designed to be used as a 
text for college or adult classes made up of 
students who plan to go into business for 
themselves. If the book is used to fill this 
need, there is good reason for believing that 
the spirit of entrepreneurship will be kindled 
in the minds of more students, thus aiding 
the collegiate schools of business in their at- 
tempt to develop more business enterprisers. 

Second, the book was prepared for small 
business owner-operators who desired to in- 
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crease their knowledge and, consequently, 
their chances of success in the operation of 
their businesses. While the average small 
business operator will find much in the text 
with which he is already familiar he is likely 
to find much new material that he can put to 
profitable use. 

In scope, How to Organize and Operate a 
Small Business treats the three main fields of 
small business: merchandising, including 
both retailing and wholesaling; manufactur- 
ing; and service businesses. Examples and 
special applications to each of these branches 
are contained in almost all chapters, follow- 
ing a presentation of general principles. 

The first three chapters of the text deal 
with the place and importance of small busi- 
ness in our economic system, the problems 
of small business, the advantages and disad- 
vantages of business ownership, and the 
factors contributing to business success. 

Chapter four treats the subject of apprais- 
ing a going concern, and chapter five deals 
with the question of justifying a new bus- 
iness. Chapters six through twenty-one are 
devoted to the various management prob- 
lems with which small businesses are con- 
cerned. The final chapter of the book pre- 
sents an analysis of the future of small busi- 
ness enterprise. 

To make the book more teachable every 
chapter is concluded with a well prepared 
list of review and discussion questions. 
Examples and illustrations showing the wide 
range of business experience of the authors 
are used freely in all chapters. 

The appendixes are made up of a detailed 
bibliography, a work sheet for estimating 
initial capital requirements, a dealer location 
survey, work sheets for a community indus- 
trial survey, and a check list for organizing 
and operating a small business. 

Statistical charts and tables are used 
freely and effectively. The book is well writ- 
ten and should hold the interest of both col- 
lege students and businessmen. In the opin- 
ion of the reviewer, it constitutes a valuable 
addition to the literature of small business 
operation. 


Horace B. Brown, Jr. 
University of Oklahoma 


ADVERTISING PRrocebDuRE, by Otto Kleppner, 
fourth edition. (New York: Prentice Hall, 
Inc., 1950. Pp. 775. $6.65) 

The fourth edition of this best seller among 
advertising books brings the latest revision 
thoroughly up-to-date. Again the author has 
brought forth a book valuable at once to the 
student of advertising, the practitioner of 
advertising, or the reader who does not in- 
tend to make advertising a career, but who 
is interested in a comprehensive treatise on 
the subject. In addition, the author has suc- 
ceeded in imparting this information in a 
simple, easy to understand style. 

The author has included a third chapter 
under Part I, Purposes of Advertising. This 
chapter has improved the fourth edition by 
discussing thoroughly the specific purposes 
of advertising at the beginning of the book 
instead of leaving this subject as in the third 
edition, to be covered under Campaigns— 
Specific Purposes in Part IV. This new chap- 
ter thus changes Part I from an introduction 
to advertising to the stronger title of “Pur- 
poses of Advertising.” 

The charts used in Chapter II, “The Ad- 
vertising Spiral,” have further clarified the 
explanation in the book and are an improve- 
ment over the charts used in the third edi- 
tion. The illustrations further simplify the 
differentiations between the different stages 
of the spiral as well. World War II helped 
to bring out more forcefully the place of the 
retentive stage in the Advertising Spiral. 
This whole chapter is an original contribu- 
tion of the author and can bedescribed simply 
in his own words. “The way in which ad- 
vertising presents a product to the public 
depends largely on the degree of acceptance 
a product has earned with the public. The 
degree of acceptance can be identified as it 
passes through three stages, known as the 
advertising stages: 

1. The pioneering stage 
2. The competitive stage 
3. The retentive stage.” 

Under Part II, Preparation of Advertise- 
ments, copy and its importance is discussed 
adequately in four chapters. The technique 
of writing good copy is explained step by step 
through a presentation of the structure of 
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copy, handling of claims, forms of closing, 
different approaches, desirable qualities in 
writing and special copy requirements for 
different media. 

In Chapter 8 the author gives his views on 
the much discussed place of slogans in ad- 
vertising. Methods to be followed in writing 
good slogans are given, with the author 
sounding the following warning, “The sim- 
plest slogans are the hardest to create.” 

Chapter 9 on ““Trade-Marks—The Pro- 
tection of Ideas” delves into the legal side as 
well as the creative side of this phase of 
advertising. Since the publication of the 
third edition, the Lanham Act has been put 
into effect as the present trade-mark law. 
The principal parts of the Lanham Act have 
been set forth. Because the present law is so 
new, however, it is to be hoped that the 
quality of legal talent involved in the initial 
litigation will establish the highest legal prec- 
edents for the future. At the end of the chap- 
ter, the author has included an informative 
chart on “How to Protect Ideas Legally in 
the United States.” 

The creative fields of visualizing, layout 
and art work are covered in Chapters 10 and 
II, respectively. The author develops seven- 
teen useful ideas for visualizing, having added 
a discussion of the trade character and cor- 
porate personalities in the fourth edition. Un- 
der layout, a better set of illustrations show- 
ing formal and informal balance has been 
included in the fourth edition, as well as 
four additional examples of the effective use 
of small space. 

The last two chapters under Part II have 
to do with the mechanical production of ad- 
vertisements, printing and photo-engraving. 
While this detail side of advertising is most 
important, at the same time it is likely to be 
rather mystifying to most students. Unless 
one intends to specialize in mechanical pro- 
duction, all one can expect to acquire is a 
working knowledge of the subject. These 
chapters supply the essentials. 

In the chapter on printing, the inclusion of 
large capital “Ks” alongside the kind of type 
discussed is an improvement over the set-up 
in the third edition. In addition, the diagrams 
showing the measurement of type help the 


reader on this point. New processes intro- 
duced or developed since the third edition, 
such as photo-composition, the varityper, 
and plastic type, are recognized. 

In the chapter on photo-engraving, the 
author has used better illustrations for the 
fourth edition with one exception. The vi- 
gnette half tone on page 250 is not as soft as 
that in the third edition. Useful charts, one 
on paper stocks and the other on photo-en- 
graving, are placed at the end of the respec- 
tive chapters on mechanical production. A 
good set of four color proofs could have been 
included advantageously. 

One of the features of the third edition, 
the Portfolio of Roughs and Proofs, has been 
carried over into the fourth edition. Instead 
of an actual portfolio at the end of the book, 
however, four of the original seven inserts 
have been included at the end of the chapter 
on photo-engraving. These inserts and the 
comments made on them give the reader an 
excellent idea of the problems involved in 
the creation and preparation of some of the 
advertisements shown in the book. 

Part III includes a discussion of the prin- 
cipal media used in advertising, together 
with premiums, sampling, business films, 
point-of-sale advertising, and packaging and 
labeling. The chapter on newspapers has 
been enlarged to include information on 
readership studies, run of paper color adver- 
tising, sponsored advertising columns, and 
regional selling plans. In the chapter on 
magazines, the author has recognized the 
increased number of classifications under 
the heading, “‘A ‘space-buyer’s menu’.” The 
radio commercial has been given much more 
attention in the fourth edition. More exam- 
ples of different kinds are included. The 
author also discusses criticisms of commer- 
cials and testing radio programs and com- 
mercials. 

Television is given a whole chapter of its 
own. This chapter is adequate, considering 
the constantly changing picture of this new 
advertising medium. At the end of this chap- 
ter, the author comments on the effect of 
television on other media in this way, “The 
important problem for the advertiser to keep 
in mind is that he is trying to reach as many 
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potential buyers as he can and continually 
to probe how effective any medium, old or 
new, might be in reaching that market and 
at what cost per thousand prospective buy- 
ers.” 

In the chapter on outdoor and transporta- 
tion advertising, the inclusion of a diagram 
demonstrating the rating of outdoor poster 
position, together with the space position 
valuation table, help greatly to explain the 
procedure of the Traffic Audit Bureau in 
evaluating circulation in outdoor advertis- 
ing. In the latter part of this chapter, the 
author has enlarged upon transportation ad- 
vertising, discussing the continuing study and 
various tests of transportation advertising. 

The chapter on premiums, sampling, and 
business films has been greatly expanded. 
The author goes into much greater detail 
regarding the use of premiums and sampling. 
He also expands upon the use of business 
films and the distribution of both theatrical 
and non-theatrical films. 

The author uses much of the same material 
for his Chapter on “Point-of-Sale Advertis- 
ing” as appeared in the Third Edition under 
“Dealer Displays.” The fourth edition in- 
cludes additional information on display in- 
stallation service and an illustration of a win- 
dow display installation card with full ex- 
planations of the filled-in sections. 

The chapter on packaging has been ex- 
panded to include a section on labeling. The 
author has not intended to treat the subject 
fully, but has recognized the increasing im- 
portance of informative labeling. 

Under Part IV, the Machinery in Motion, 
the chapter on Market Research gives more 
information on types of samples, consumer 
and dealer panels, and depth interviews. The 
next chapter on copy testing has been im- 
proved by including more illustrations of ad- 
vertisements by which the reader may test 
himself and by the inclusion of comments on 
consumer purchases and consumer panels. 

Advertising campaigns are discussed in 
three consecutive chapters under Part IV. 
The author begins with the keynote idea 
and uses a new chart outlining the creative 
nature of business enterprise. He also makes 
suggestions for advertising products in the 


retentive stage. In the next chapter, the 
author discusses the dealer program in rela. 
tion to campaigns. This edition has anexpand. 
ed chapter through the inclusion of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of co-operative 
advertising and a discussion of the sales- 
man’s portfolio and sales-training material, 
The complete campaign rounds out the chap- 
ters on advertising campaigns. The contents 
of this chapter follow very closely that of the 
Third Edition with this notable exception. At 
the end, three complete campaigns are shown 
in portfolio form; two campaigns for con- 
sumer goods and one campaign for industrial 
goods. These campaigns give the student, 
especially, a clear idea of how the various 
parts of a campaign are co-ordinated to 
achieve the advertiser’s goal of more sales. 

Another chapter that will be of especial 
interest to the student is that on how the ad- 
vertising business is organized. The author 
has expanded on numerous section head- 
ings, such as the method of payment, the 
agency’s legal relationship and some phases 
of breaking into advertising. This latter part 
recognizes the problem of the student in 
finding a job in advertising and makes spe- 
cific suggestions to help the student, includ- 
ing a discussion of the opportunities in the 
small town and the presentation of the stu- 
dent’s case. 

One of the most important chapters is the 
last one, ““The Place of Advertising,” com- 
prising all of Part V. Here the author recog- 
nizes the most important criticisms of adver- 
tising and answers them using the question 
and answer form. 

For example, in discussing the effect of 
advertising on production costs, the author 
states, “Advertising can help bring in the 
volume of business that management needs 
to reduce the cost of production per unit, up 
to certain points; but competitive pressure 


. basically decrees how that saving will be 


used by the man who makes it, and how 
much of it will be passed on in the increased 
quality of the product, in lower prices, or 
both.” 

In answering the question, “Isn’t a lot of 
advertising false, misleading, and decep- 
tive?” the author observes, ““The false, mis- 
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leading, and deceptive use of advertising is 
the greatest handicap that responsible ad- 
vertisers face. It is the greatest deterrent to 
the consumer’s acceptance of the advertising 
he reads or hears. Charlatans and crooks have 
been with us since the earliest days. In each 
age they use the guise and technique that is 
most respectable and effective until they are 
found out. They use advertising too, but the 
very nature of advertising, which is to put 
what a man says on record and expose it to 
scrutiny, tends to keep dishonest men from 
using it steadily.” 

Lack of space does not permit a detailed 
discussion of the interesting and informative 
points brought out in the last chapter. It 
seems to me that the author has presented 
the case for advertising very effectively and 
very fairly. He realizes the limitations in- 
volved in his statement, ““There is so much we 
still do not know about advertising and 
about the people to whom it is addressed.” 

Useful appendixes include Federal laws 
affecting advertising, reading suggestions 
listing periodicals and books, sources of in- 
formation about advertisers and advertising, 
and the associations of advertising. A com- 
prehensive glossary of procedure and an ex- 
cellent index round out the book. 

Rocer D. WAsHBURN 
Boston University 


GrapHic PRESENTATION SIMPLIFIED, by R. 
R. Lutz. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company and Modern Industry Maga- 
zine, 194g. Pp. 202. $4.00.) 


This is one of a series of eighteen “Modern 
Industry Books” jointly published by Funk 
& Wagnalls and Modern Industry Magazine. 
It falls far short of the only other in the se- 
ries observed by the reviewer—the book by 
Richard D. Crisp, How to Reduce Distribu- 
tion Costs. 

The jacket advertises the present short vol- 
ume as “...invaluable for businessmen, 
managers and executives....” Blurbs are 
expected from publishers, but this claim 
marks a high in exaggeration. 

This is not a useful book for the sales 
manager, research manager, or other operat- 
ing or staff executive in the field of marketing. 


Instead, it is a book that would be more ap- 
preciated by the chartist, who would scarcely 
need it because he is already familiar with 
such principles. The book begins by assum- 
ing knowledge of applications. It proceeds, in 
the second chapter, to discuss techniques. 
The next two-thirds of the book are all on 
this broad subject. The handling of one type 
of chart after another is considered. 

A sentence in the very first chapter under- 
scores the whole approach. When Lutz re- 
ports that “Charts are the shorthand of sta- 
tistics” (p. 5), he is looking at charts as the 
professional chartist does, rather than a tool 
for the executive. Shorthand can be under- 
stood by no one except those trained in the 
technique; the purpose of charts should be 
precisely the opposite—to bring home clearly 
to almost any layman the meaning of tables 
of statistics. 

Thus it is difficult to appreciate why 
Lutz discusses the major applications of 
charting only in a single chapter, virtually 
at the end of his book. Nowhere, either, does 
he classify the charts he so blithely begins 
describing technically in the second chapter. 

This book cannot be recommended as an 
aid to the non-professional. It is dubious 
whether the professional will find anything 
new within it. It is difficult to see the market 
for the book. 

A. B. BLANKENSHIP 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AND Promotion, 
by Leslie Willard McClure. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. 479. 
$4.50.) 

If Mr. McClure intended this book to en- 
lighten the beginner as well as aid the prac- 
titioner, then he has succeeded admirably for 
Newspaper Advertising and Promotion is a 
thorough exposition of principle and prac- 
tice. 

Written in the light of developments since 
World War II the book discusses new ap- 
proaches to advertising including the de- 
velopment of new markets, consumer re- 
search as an aid to advertisers, and the grow- 
ing use of visual aids by salesmen. Of especial 
value is the material concerning newspaper 
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promotion and the growing need for it. Little 
has been written in the way of textbooks for 
this comparatively young field, and new- 
comers in promotion will find it very helpful. 

The structure of the advertising depart- 
ment is explained with clarity, and special 
attention is given to the problems and prac- 
tice of each branch—general and retail ad- 
vertising, copy and art, merchandising, pub- 
lic service, new business, planning, and sell- 
ing. 

The organzation and services of the pro- 
motion department, as a separate entity, are 
given slightly less comprehensive treatment. 
Its principles and standard practices are dis- 
cussed, and throughout the book services 
which may be incorporated in the promotion 
department, depending upon its size, are 
more than adequately treated. 

Newspaper Advertising and Promotion is a 
competent text, understandably written. It 
should prove of value as a primer for begin- 
ners and a guide to experienced workers. 

Freperick N. Lowe 
Norfolk, Va. 


Reapincs 1n Marketinc, by Malcolm P. 
McNair and Harry L. Hansen. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1949. Pp. 769. $6.00.) 

This book has been written to supplement 
and to be used along with the well known 
case book Problems in Marketing. The au- 
thors state in the preface that the book is for 
beginning students in marketing who have 
need for background material which will not 
only provide them with factual information 
but will furnish a “setting and perspective 
for the study of cases.” They have attempted 
to do this by means of a careful selection of 
readings. 

The readings are grouped into nine sec- 
tions which correspond in title to the nine 
sections in the case book with one exception. 
The same titles are used in both books for 
the first eight sections, namely: I. Nature 
and Scope of Marketing Problems; II. In- 
fluence of the Consumer on Marketing; III. 
Merchandising; [V. Marketing Structure and 
Choice of Distribution Channels; V. Market- 
ing of Agricultural Products and Raw Ma- 


terials; VI. Brand Policy; VII. Planning and 
Administration of Sales Programs; VIII, 
Pricing. Section nine in the case book is 
called Marketing Program whereas its corre- 
sponding section in the Readings book is 
titled Marketing Practices and Costs. 

Thirty-nine selections are reproduced; no 
section having fewer than three or more than 
six. The calibre of the material included is, 
on the whole, of unusually good quality al- 

though somewhat heavily weighted on the 
side of government and Harvard. Of the 
thirty-nine selections, twelve are from 
government sources and fifteen are from 
Harvard sources (including both material 
authored by members of the faculty and re- 
prints from the Harvard Business Review). 

The authors describe the approach used 
(in the case book as well as in this one) to be 
“from the standpoint of the business func- 
tions of marketing.” They are not consistent 
in this respect. To some extent the organiza- 
tion does follow the “business functions of 
Marketing” but sections I, II, V and IX 
seem to be on some other basis. 

A minor point should be made before leav- 
ing this discussion of section headings. Al- 
though in general the headings are accurate 
in the sense that they correctly state the 
nature of the problems to be treated by the 
selected readings grouped in each particular 
section, there are instances when this is not 
true. One example will serve to illustrate my 
criticism. Section IV is titled Marketing 
Structure and Choice of Distribution Chan- 
nels whereas Section V is called Marketing of 
Agricultural Products and Raw Materials. 
Actually, Section IV deals with the Market- 
ing Structure and choices of Distribution 
Channels for Manufactured Goods. Each of 
the five selections included in Section IV, 
with the possible exception of the third which 
discusses the Logics and Emotions in Mar- 
keting (but in terms of the manufacturer’s 
problems), treats the subject in terms of 
manufactured goods. It would be clearer, 
therefore, if the section were so titled. 

The authors admit an obvious weakness of 
such a disconnected presentation of material 
which this reviewer believes could have been 
(and, if used for the student approaching 
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the study of marketing for the first time, 
should have been) remedied by introducing 
each selection, or perhaps each section, with 
explanatory and connecting remarks. Had 
an attempt been made to tie together the 
various sections, i.e., III,, Check List for the 
Introduction of New Consumer Products tied 
to IIs, Marketing Research in American In- 
dustry, the beginning student would be more 
likely to have the correct “setting and per- 
spective for the study of the accompanying 
cases.” 

Those who are not only interested in the 
development of a Theory of Marketing but 
who believe it important to explain more 
clearly and specifically why the conceptual 
models in current economic use differ from 
the patterns resulting from studies of busi- 
ness records will be concerned over the omis- 
sion of such material. For example, in Sec- 
tion VIII, Pricing, this reviewer would like 
to see some material added explaining why 
the economist’s traditional cost curves often 
differ in shape from cost curves typical of 
business operation and showing, further, that 
although the conceptual schemes of price 
theory have serious limitations, they do pro- 
vide tools which are extremely useful for 
dealing with cest behavior in the area of 
price determination. Several of the selections 
go part way in this respect but this reviewer 
was left with a fairly clear picture of the in- 
adequacies of economic theory but only the 
faintest sketch of its usefulness in the pricing 
situation. 

On the whole, the authors have succeeded 
in bringing together an exceptionally useful 
collection of material. It will not only be a 
welcome companion to the well known case 
book, Problems in Marketing, but it may 
prove to be of supplementary value if used 
along with the more conventional marketing 
texts. 

HE EN G. CANOYER 
University of Minnesota 


RETAILERS MANUAL OF TAxEs AND REcu- 
LATIONS, Edited by Paul C, Olsen, Gladys 
M. Kiernan, Arthur Pite. (New York: 
Institute of Distribution, Inc., 1949. Pp. 
203. $7.50.) 


The purpose of this manual is to “provide 
members with a tabular digest of the perti- 
nent provisions of the Federal and State Laws 
of most concern to general merchants.” This 
edition includes new laws and changes in 
existing laws made during 1948 and 1949 in 
State legislatures and the U. S. Congress. 

Legislation covered includes the following: 
(1) Federal and State sales, occupational, 
and excise taxes; (2) State chain store taxes; 
(3) State business and occupation restric- 
tions; (4) Federal and State trade practice 
regulations; (5) Wage and Labor restrictions; 
(6) Federal and State taxes on property, in- 
come and profits; (7) Municipal tax section. 

The table of contents and the alpha- 
betical index makes for easy location of sub- 
ject matter. The manual represents a quick 
and easy reference concerning such details 
of the laws as date enacted, coverage, rates 
and provisions, administration, etc. This 
manual should be particularly helpful to 
those business organizations operating retail 
outlets in several states. Because the manual 
is in loose-leaf form, it can be kept up to date 
by inserting changes as they occur. 

S. C. McMittan 
University of Connecticut 


ADVERTISING AND EpitoriaAL Layout, by 
Matlock Price. (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1949. Pp. 359. 
$6.00.) 


Mr. Price has been art director for national 
advertising agencies, for a large printing 
press, and for a large department store; so 
his work and the work of his students, as 
exemplified in more than 3650 illustrations 
are of very superior professional quality as 
art. 

As advertising, however, the marketing 
man may question whether undulant head- 
lines, tilted illustrations, and practically no 
copy will distribute the largest possible vol- 
ume of goods to the greatest number of peo- 
ple as economically as possible. Mr. Price is 
most effective in presenting a high priced 
product to an exclusive clientele. 

Students or graduates from Mr. Price’s 
eighteen years of teaching experience at New 
York’s Pratt Institute or at the Rhode Is- 
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land School of Design, or even artists self- 
trained from this manual, will understand 
the visual balance problems of unconven- 
tional layouts, the selection and blending of 
harmonious typography, and the fitting 
of copy type into white space. Gaze motion, 
however, seems to run rampant in all direc- 
tions. 

Records of sales resulting from the illus- 
trated layouts are not included in this book, 
which seems to evaluate layouts as art rather 
than as printed salesmanship. 

Readers of this book will make life easier 
for the production department, charged with 
translating art into printed form; 4ut account 
executives, charged with the problem of 
proving to advertisers that their advertising 
paid, may develop even more peptic ulcers, 
more high blood pressure, and more prema- 
ture baldness from tearing their hair out in 
handfuls, because of this book. 

It is beautiful, but is it art? 

Yes, it is art; a very high order of art, 
which, for specialty goods and under com- 
mercial executive control, is extremely ef- 
fective advertising. 

Editorial layout for magazines is also in- 
cluded. 

Freperic K. Harpy 
University of Florida 


CoLLecTIVE BARGAINING AND Market Con- 
TROL IN THE NEw York Coat AnD Suit 
Inpustry, by Dwight Edward Robinson. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1949. Pp. 248. $3.50.) 

Although primarily intended as a contribu- 
tion to labor-management literature, Dr. 
Robinson’s study nevertheless provides much 
valuable information for general marketing 
and retailing students. The author’s princi- 
pal purpose is to describe and evaluate the 
integrated collective bargaining process of 
the New York coat and suit industry—an 
important element of the women’s clothing 
industry. Factors of market control, such as 
measures taken to cope with non-union pro- 
duction and to enforce uniform discount 
policies, are considered because “‘in attempt- 
ing to track down the why’s and wherefore’s 
of many of the features of joint labor-man- 


agement activity such measures appeared to 
be essential components of any adequate 
answers.” 

The author’s method of presentation is in 
part historical and in part descriptive and 
interpretive of existing institutions and pro- 
cedures. Some confusion is unfortunately 
introduced by the mixing of the historical 
and the current treatment of many of the 
topics studied. A clearer statement of scope 
and objectives might have made the reader’s 
path much freer of obstacles. 

The book contains seven chapters, three ot 
which deal with subject matter of particular 
interest to marketing teachers and practi- 
tioners. Chapter 4 includes a review of N.R.- 
A. code provisions as they pertained to the 
relations between manufacturers and retail- 
ers. Chapter 5 is devoted to the organization 
and work of the National Coat and Suit In- 
dustry Recovery Board, the “‘trade associa- 
tion” of union and management groups 
which is a far from vestigial remnant of high 
powered code days. In Chapter 6, the author 
analyzes the issues involved in the sweeping 
Federal Trade Commission investigation of 
the industry. Marketing students will find 
the references to price fixing and the discus- 
sion of trade practice regulations especially 
pertinent. 

A high degree of scholarship is thoroughly 
in evidence throughout the book. The opin- 
ion may be ventured, however, that a some- 
what less liberal use of footnotes would not 
have detracted in the least from the scholarly 
quality of the work. An exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy and a well-planned index enhance 
the value of the book greatly. 

Rosert B. Miner 
The Ohio State University 


THE Eyes AnD Ears or THE Market, Trade 
Statistics, Studies in Their Collection, 
Dissemination and Use, with Special Ref- 
erence to Open Price Reporting, by Albert 
E. Sawyer. (Washington, D. C.: George 
Washington University, 1949. Pp. 109. 
No price given.) 


The author is a member of the District of 
Columbia Bar who was formerly engaged in 
market research. He has had considerable 
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experience with trade association work dur- 
ing the past twenty years. His approach 
throughout the book is that of an attorney 
earnestly pleading his client’s case rather 
than that of impartial research investigator 
seeking facts and following them to whatever 
conclusions they may lead. 

The subtitle of the book indicates its gen- 
eral purpose and scope. The immediate oc- 
casion for the appearance of this work ap- 
pears to have been the decision of the U. S. 
Court of Appeals for the First Circuit (Bos- 
ton) on May 12, 1949, which unanimously 
set aside an Order of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission against the Tag Manufacturers In- 
stitute’s open price system. The commission 
did not appeal the case. The Tag Manufac- 
turers Institute open price system was thus 
vindicated. Since the Institute operated a 
rather comprehensive statistical reporting 
program with emphasis upon prices, the 
author regards this decision as an invitation 
to other industries to develop similar pro- 
grams. This was a case under the Federal 
Trade Commission Act in which the Com- 
mission was overruled primarily because the 
Court held that there were certain statistical 
and other defects in the evidence in support 
of the Commission’s findings of fact. It would 
seem to this reviewer that before any or- 
ganization embarks upon any open price pro- 
gram it would be prudent to check its legal- 
ity under the basic antitrust law, the Sher- 
man Act. 

The book proceeds from a brief discussion 
of the Tag Manufacturers Institute’s case toa 
more general consideration of the problem. 
The main body of the work consists of reprints 
of two of the author’s previous articles. The 
first, which is entitled ‘Law and the Prac- 
tice of industrial individualism,” originally 
appeared in the November 1940 and January 
1941 issues of the George Washington Uni- 
versity Law Review. It is an ex parte ex- 
position of the business merits and public 
service aspects of open price systems of man- 
ufacturers as operated by their trade asso- 
ciations. Mr. Sawyer starts from the funda- 
mental statement that we need more market- 
ing facts, particularly in the field of competi- 
tive pricing. He quickly jumps to what ap- 


pears to be the implicit assumption that a 
manufacturers’ open price system will fairly 
well approximate the conditions of a com- 
petitive market. The remainder of this article 
describes forms and procedures for the or- 
ganization and administration of such a 
system. It is liberally interspersed with quo- 
tations from court decisions distinguishing 
lawful from unlawful activities. The stated 
aim is “an honest effort in self-regulation 
within the law.” 

The second main part of the book, entitled 
“The Control of Distribution Costs,” was 
originally an address delivered by the 
author on June 23, 1938, before the National 
Association of Cost Accountants and later 
printed in the 1938 yearbook of that organ- 
ization. It discusses the inadequacies of dis- 
tribution cost data and pleads for the de- 
velopment of more complete and accurate 
information in this field. This article is loosely 
tied into the open price system discussion 
by the outline of a program for the develop- 
ment of commodity statistics. The account-. 
ant’s contribution to the development of 
statistical facts is stressed. Relatively little 
attention is given to distribution cost con- 
trol or other uses of the statistics to be gath- 
ered. 

In this reviewer’s opinion Mr. Sawyer 
does not accomplish his principal purpose of 
presenting clearly or forcibly the arguments 
for open price systems. He does make some 
contribution toward the understanding of 
the mechanics of such a program. The book 
contains a number of interesting and chal- 
lenging ideas but suffers from the lack of a 
systematic presentation. The place of open 
price systems on our economy needs a more 
thorough analysis. 

Joun Dean Garrey 
Los Angeles 


ApveERTISING Copy AND Layout, by Man- 
ning Seil and Frank B. Senger. (St. Louis, 
Missouri: Educational Publishers, Inc., 
1949. Pp. 51. No price given.) 

The authors of this manual have prepared 

a useful workbook which can be used by lab- 


1P. 55. 
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oratory sections of a course in copy and lay- 
out or to supplement a course in advertising 
principles. Although suggested readings are 
given for many of the aspects of copy and 
layout, the emphasis is placed on providing 
the student realistic problems similar to 
those faced by advertising men and women. 
Each exercise is perforated so the student 
may remove it from the manual neatly, and 
the pages are designed so that most assign- 
ments may be completed on the pages of the 
manual. The selection of problems is excel- 
lent from a pedagogical viewpoint because of 
the carefully selected information which 
places the student in position approximating 
that which will be faced in later work expe- 
rience. 

The technique used to enforce a syste- 
matic approach to each exercise strikes this 
reviewer as extremely effective. The authors 
have necessitated preparation of the basic 
thinking on paper to force the student into 
the habit of going through the proper organi- 
zational work before executing the assign- 
ment. Since the manual was prepared for 
use in such an outstanding advertising de- 
partment as that of the University of IIli- 
nois, the assignments are not very simple. 
However, the difficulty of the assignment 
does not detract from the value of the man- 
ual as students less adequately prepared for 
the work can still approach the problems and 
secure a satisfactory learning experience. 

The assignments include work in various 
types of copy, headlines, research, lettering, 
typography, paste-up layouts, original lay- 
outs, and various exercises designed to high- 
light problems in particular types of mer- 
chandise. A useful, up-to-date glossary of ad- 
vertising terms and a selected bibliography 
are appended and enhance the usefulness of 
the manual. 

W. ArtHuR CULLMAN 
The Ohio State University 


TAXABLE AND Business Income, by Dan 
Throop Smith and J. Keith Butters. (New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., 1949. Pp. 368. $4.00.) 


Income reported by a corporation in its 
regular statements is not necessarily the 
same as the income legally required to be re- 


ported for tax purposes. This volume is a 
study of the differences between “business 
income” or “book profit” on the one hand 
and “taxable income” on the other. 

The objective of the study is to “provide 
some of the foundation blocks... needed 
for determining public policy on tax matters 
and for the intelligent use of business and 
tax income statistics in other areas of analy- 
sis,” for example, in appraising national in- 
come statistics. Since the objective is merely 
“to lay the foundation,” the authors do not 
make recommendations either as to tax pol- 
icy or as to the proper use of income statis- 
tics, but leave these matters to the “‘special- 
ists” in various fields. 

The study is presented in two parts. In 
Part One, the authors discuss the accounting 
and legal reasons for the differences between 
taxable and business income. Part Two pre- 
sents the results of a statistical study de- 
signed to show the quantitative differences 
between the two types of income. For the 
person who is not an accountant, Part Two 
is the more interesting phase of the study. 

Differences in the concept of income are 
classified in Part One into three broad cate- 
gories: differences in timing, differences in 
the use of charges and credits directly to 
surplus, and miscellaneous differences arising 
directly from legislative action (such as the 
issuance of tax-exempt bonds). These differ- 
ences are discussed at some length specifi- 
cally with reference to the following items: de- 
preciation and depletion, inventories, bad 
debts, the bond account, and certain mis- 
cellaneous accounts. All of this points out 
clearly the reasons for the divergences be- 
tween business income and taxable income. 

The statistical study contained in Part 
Two uses unaudited income tax returns to 
establish taxable income and reports to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission and 
to the Treasury to establish book profit. The 
data cover the period 1929 to 1936 inclusive. 
The limitations of the samples and the 
methodology are explained carefully. In gen- 
eral, the findings indicate that book profit ex- 
ceeded taxable income by less than 10 per 
cent in most industries, but in certain min- 
ing and public-utility firms the margin was 
often 50 per cent or more. Differences in the 
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handling of depletion and depreciation, as 
provided by law, apparently were largely 
responsible for this latter divergence. 

From an accounting point of view, the 
study presents a sound discussion of the dif- 
ferences between the two concepts of income. 
The samples used for the statistical part of 
the study may not be completely adequate— 
and this is pointed out by the authors—but 
this portion of the work is significant and 
points the way to further useful investiga- 
tion. Incidentally, one obtains from the vol- 
ume an excellent commentary on the impact 
of business accounting practices on tax legis- 
lation and, reversely, the impact of tax laws 
upon business accounting practice. The non- 
accountant, however, will be looking for- 
ward to future studies that will point up 
the significance of these conceptual differ- 
ences in income to the broad field of economic 
analysis. 

R. D. Toustey anp WILMER BAER 
State College of Washington 


Tue CONSUMER AND THE Economic OrbDeErR, 
by Warren C. Waite and Ralph Cassady, 
Jr. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1949. Pp. 440. $6.00.) 

This is a second edition of a book pub- 
lished under the same title in 1939, which in 
turn was a revision and expansion of Eco- 
nomics of Consumption, written in 1929 by 
Professor Waite. The present volume con- 
tains much of the same material as the two 
previous volumes, but something new has 
been added in the form of new data and a 
discussion of more recent laws and judicial 
decisions. Parts have been rewritten to give 
the reader ‘‘a broad viewpoint” in his ap- 
proach to the economic and political order 
in its present state after a “period of tre- 
mendous change.” 

The book follows, in general, the outline 
and approach of many others in the field. On 
the whole it is superior especially in the re- 
spect that it has rejected considerable of the 
bias in favor of the consumer which per- 
meates other publications in the field. It is 
characterized by an almost total absence of 
those stereotyped propaganda words which 
mar many similar texts, and which serve 
chiefly to emphasize the various writers’ 


fanatical zeal to reform everybody after 
their own images. Like writers of other books 
on consumer economics, however, the au- 
thors tend to subordinate the actual psycho- 
logical process involved in purchasing, and 
are inclined to emphasize other factors af- 
fecting consumption. Hence much of the dis- 
cussion in the following criticism pertains to 
the generally accepted approach to consumer 
economics as well as to the specific book 
under consideration. 

To those who want a textbook in which 
consumption is viewed in the light of eco- 
nomic analysis this book is to be commended. 
In fact, throughout the book, the authors 
seem unduly concerned with the possibility 
that they might step outside the rigid bounds 
set by the assumptions of received economic 
doctrines. Occasionally, when the “strictly 
economic study is expanded to include por- 
tions of the problems involved in other ways 
of considering consumption,” brief reference 
is made to the contributions of other social 
sciences toward an understanding of the 
consumer. At these times, especially in the 
chapters touching on consumer protection, 
the acknowledgment is fleeting and the con- 
cessions half-hearted. Consequently the re- 
sulting implications receive inadequate con- 
sideration, introducing a disturbing incon- 
sistency which detracts from an otherwise 
thorough analysis. 

Certain assumptions seem implicit in argu- 
ing the case for consumer protection: a) the 
consumer does not know, can not know, or 
does not care to know what he wants or 
should have; b) his wants are known, or in 
some way can be discovered by so-called ex- 
perts who are not -notivated by profits; and 
c) goods can be fitted to these wants by ob- 
jective tests given by the same, presumably 
unbiased, experts. On this basis it becomes 
manifestly clear (p. 142) “that the consumer 
cannot be protected fully in anything short 
of acompletely regimented society.” Striking 
inconsistencies arise when the authors at- 
tempt to wiggle out of this logical conclusion, 
and the reader is left with the feeling that the 
attempts are really quite futile. 

The difficulty, apparent in economic 
thinking since the Wealth of Nations, seems to 
to be in the definition of “wants” and “de- 
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sires.” On page 146 it is explicitly stated that 
“there is no common quality of goods that 
makes them desirable.” Yet this important 
presupposition is seemingly overlooked, and 
consumer selection is treated as an objective 
and rational activity. Thus it is found that 
consumer judgments are or should be made 
on a consideration of intrinsic qualities in 
the goods purchased. It is a “buying super- 
stition” that “certain cuts of meat are 
thought much better than others. The 
cheaper cuts, however, generally yield much 
more in calories per dollar than higher priced 
cuts.” Presumably all meat should be sold 
on a basis of price per calory. The objections 
of the rehabilitated G.I. whose wartime emer- 
gency ration was packed on this basis clearly 
underline the impracticability of inducing the 
consumer to use such rational arguments in 
the selection of merchandise. 

This “utility” type of analysis, on the 
other hand, lends itself to an explanation 
of the economic conditions under which ad- 
vertising will be effective from the point of 
view of maximum returns to the firm, cen- 
tering about elasticity and expansibility of 
demand and the existing output of the firm 
in relation to its capacity. If, however, one 
of the functions of marketing'—advertising 
in the broadest sense—is understood to aid 
in the adjustment between consumer de- 
mands and the capability of the firm to pro- 
duce, the authors’ tool of analysis loses some 
of its edge and does not cut to the core of 
business activity. It fails to account particu- 
larly for those psychological adjustments 
which are essential to a successful compro- 
mise between what the consumer demands 
and what industry is capable of producing 
efficiently. It is conceivable that advertising 
even under conditions of fully expanded de- 
mand and fully employed capacity, plays an 
active part in increasing consumer satisfac- 
tion by emphasizing the extrinsic values 
which surround a commodity. Expendi- 
tures of this sort, while tending perhaps to 
increase prices, are giving value in spite of 
the fact that such value is intangible and, 


1 See E. D. McGarry, “Some Functions of Market- 
ing Reconsidered” in Theory of Marketing edited by 
Reavis Cox and Wroe Alderson (Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1950, p. 263). 


hence, immeasurable. Considered in this 
light, it is doubtful if the consumer should 
be “protected” by a limitation of such ex. 
pense. 

Further, with respect to consumer pro- 
tection, there is a persistent overtone of 
hostility toward the business man as an in- 
stitution. Recurring emphasis on the imper- 
fections in the market point up the fact that 
the producer through concentrated market 
research has a decided advantage over diver- 
sified and uninformed consumers. The im- 
plication seems to be that manufacturers, 
armed with this favorable set of circum. 
stances, are consciously attempting to ex- 
ploit the consumer through low grade, if not 
shoddy, merchandise and through insidious, 
if not fallacious, propaganda. To a certain 
extent these conditions do obtain in the 
business world. Without doubt there are 
numerous instances where producers show 
flagrant disregard for the consumers’ point 
of view. Nevertheless, in the name of ob- 
jective analysis, such arguments and exam- 
ples should be partially offset by reference 
to those more discerning business men who 
realize the ultimate importance of adjusting 
their facilities, within the bounds of efficient 
operation, to the immediate demands, wishes 
and whims of the consumer. It seems only 
fair to give deserved credit to those enlight- 
ened firms whose philosophy it is that con- 
sumer satisfaction is the essential purpose of 
business activity, and that long-run profits 
come from carefully cultivated customer 
good will. 

Other chapters give a thorough presenta- 
tion of the efforts of governmental interfer- 
ence on behalf of the public in the market 
place. For a balanced analysis of the con- 
sumer and the economic order these chapters 
might well be supplemented by a considera- 
tion of the growing acceptance on the part of 
many firms of their responsibilities toward 
the welfare of society as a whole—a social 
consciousness reflected both in labor rela- 
tions and in the attitude toward the market. 
This awareness by management of the ex- 
ternal relationships affecting their company 
and of their need to adjust intelligently to 


such forces would seem to be one source of 


protection for the consumer. In itself this 
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type of thinking is far more beneficial to the 
consumer than the straight-jacket approach 
of some governmental intervention or the 
quasi-altruistic efforts of self-seekers to tell 
the consumer what is best. 

In their final critique of consumption the 
authors conclude that “‘it is evident that con- 
sumption (in the United States) is not car- 
ried on in the best manner. Much of it is 
foolish and wasteful, and some is actually 
harmful and degrading.” As this conclusion 
suggests, the book is an honest attempt to 
point out to the consumer not only the im- 
plications of this sort of consumption but 
also the areas in which consumption can 
most effectively be improved. Any effort, 
such as this, directed toward helping the 
consumer in his selection of merchandise is 
definitely and urgently required. The au- 
thors deserve considerable credit in that they 
attempt to establish a rationale for such 
selection rather than a set of inflexible stand- 
ards. 

On the whole the treatment is unusually 
objective, the logic unquestionably sound 
and the general organization beyond serious 
reproach. Fundamental! economic and polit- 
ical theories are clearly and systematically 
presented, and are adequate for an initial 
study of the economics of consumption. 
Other areas receive brief but careful atten- 
tion. The book is a worthwhile contribution 
to a field where the way is being paved to- 
ward a fresh approach to uncover new and 
more meaningful generalizations. 

GeorceE A. Epwarps 
University of Buffalo 
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A.M.A. Notes 


GEORGE H. BROWN 
Editor 


1950 Mid-Year Conference 


San Francisco, California. Palace Hotel. 
July 17th, 18th, and 19th. Stuart Walsh, 
General Conference Chairman; David Rev- 
zan, Program Chairman; Roy Frothingham, 
National Representative. 


1950 Winter Conference 


Chicago, Illinois. Congress Hotel. De- 
cember 27th and 28th. William F. O’Dell, 
General Conference Chairman. Other com- 
mittee members not yet appointed. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The following are new members accepted 
from the period February 1, 1950 through 
April 30, 1950. 


Alexander, Lee K. 

General Electric Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Alleman, H. Edward, Jr. 

McCann-Erickson, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
*Anderson, Edward Anthony 

1209 Day St., Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
*Atkinson, David F. 

San Diego State College, San Diego 15, Cal. 
Auer, Emma (Miss) 

Boyd’s, St. Louis 1, Missouri 
Aumend, Clark L. 

Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Auner, George J. 

Penton Pub. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Baird, George B. 

Cities Service Oil Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Baker, Russell 

73 Lake Road, Morristown, N. J. 
Barnhill, Mrs. Gertrude 

Northwest Marketing Ser., Inc., Minneapolis 15, 

Minn. 

Barr, Leonard C. 

Nelson Stud Welding Div., Lorain, Ohio 
Bauer, Frederick W. 

Soule Steel Co., San Francisco 24, Cal. 
Bauer, William M. 

Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit 32, Mich. 
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Baumann, Adolph O. 

Commodity Appraisal Ser., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Baumgartner, Louis A. 

RCA Victor Distrib. Corp., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Beckwith, Allen E. 

Boston University, Boston 15, Mass. 
Behr, Carl E., Jr. 

Needham Louis & Brorby, Inc., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Benedict, James R. 

Ward Wheelock Co., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Bennett, Miss Doris I. 

Sun Times, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Berlowitz, Seymour Owen 

3836 N. 44th St., Milwaukee 16, Wis. 
Blanpied, Gene W. 

404 Sutton Ave., Hackensack, N. J. 
Bode, Harold E. 

Belmont Chem. Sales Development Co., Chicago 4, 

Ill. 


Boldt, E. Dean 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Boothe, C. Douglas 

Artcraft Mail Adver. Ser., Detroit 1, Mich. 
*Borst, Vern H. 

735 Federal Ave., Seattle 2, Wash. 
*Boyajian, Edward J. 

2528 N. Stowell Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wis. 
Branche, Earl C. 

Market Administrators Office, Columbus 15, Ohio 
Brandt, Roland W. 

Kaiser-Frazer Corp., Willow Run, Mich. 
Brink, Edward L. 


“Oak Knoll,” E. County Line Rd., Hatboro, Pa. 
*Brooks, C. Ben, Jr. 

99 Hudson Ave., Haverstraw, N. Y. 
Brown, Professor Bishop 

Univ. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Brown, Charles F., Jr. 

Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Boston 1, Mass. 
*Brown, George B. 

Minn. & Ontario Paper Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Brunelli, Vincent P. 

Personal Products Corp., Milltown, N. J. 
Brush, W. S. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York 3, 

N. Y. 

Burke, Gerald J. 

Winthrop Products, Inc., Newark 5, N. J. 
Burleigh, George N. 

Bristol Myers Co., New York, 20 N. Y. 
*Butler, William E. 

Oklahoma A&M College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
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*Cannon, J. Thomas 

Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
Caplin, Arthur I. 

Helen Curtis Industries, Inc., Chicago 39, Ill. 
Carey, Reginald G. 

Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit 2, Mich. 
*Carmody, Robert E. 

4029 Ashland, St. Louis 7, Mo. 
Cartwright, William A. 

Wayne Pump Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
*Caust, Daniel 

67-05 223rd PI., L. L, N. Y. 
Cavanaugh, Robert C 

Security Stg. & Enterprise Rug Cleaners, Baltimore 1, 

Md. 

Christian, W. E., Jr. 

P.O, Box 174, State College, Miss. 
*Chruden, Herbert 

1904 W. Oak St., Denton, Tex. 
*Clark, Frank L. 

Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 
Clark, Harrison 

Box 254, Ashland, Mass. 
Clayton, Alden G. 

Lever Bros. Co., New York 13, N. Y. 
*Clewett, Robert L. 

International House, Berkeley 4, Cal. 
Coggins, Cy 

Nat'l. Anlaysts, Inc., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
*Colton, Ernest 

P. O. Box 1034 Hendersonville, N. C. 
Conduit, Andrew J. 

Readers Digest Assoc. (Canada), Ltd., Toronto, On- 


tario 

*Conway, Bernard J. 

Creighton Univ., Omaha, Nebr. 
*Cotta, Edmund A. 

1926 Evansdale, Toledo 7, Ohio 
Courtney, C. J. 

Creighton Univ., Omaha, Nebr. 
Couser, Robert M. 

2072 E. Clarence St., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
Crider, M. G. 

Ralston Purina, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Critchfield, Nan J. 

145 Sell St., Johnstown, Pa. 
Cullen, Andrew J. 

Newsweek, New York, N. Y. 
*Danielson, Robert George 

Hudson Dormitory, Corvallis, Guagen 
Darling, C. Edward 

“—. Div. Allied Chem. & Dye Comp. .» New York 6, 

Darlington, John E. 

American Pulley Co., Philadelphia 29, Pa. 
Diamond, Sidney 

Diamond Merc. Co., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Dickerson, A. L. 

The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio 
*Dobinsky, Norman S. 

Aetna Finance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Dodge, Katherine 

McCann-Erickson, Inc., New York 20, N. Y. 


*Dolfie, Donald J. 

211 Henry Ave., Elkins, West Va. 
Douglas, Robert C. 

— Carlisle & Hammond, Co., Cleveland 13, 

0 

Downey, William K. 

C/o A. Mills-Dorset Rd., Devon, Pa. 
Driscoll, H. F. 

Bell & Howell Co., Chicago 45, Ill. 
Droser, Vincent A., Jr. 

American Tel. & Tel. Co., New York 7, N. Y. 
Durden, Gordon 

Pan-American Life Ins. Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Edgar, J. L. Reed 

Denver Wholesale Florists Co., Denver 1, Colo. 
*Edgington, John 

408 Lee St., Evanston, Iil. 
*Epperson, John I. 

Denver University, Denver 2, Colo. 
Farnsworth, Edna 

100 Raymond, Starkville, Miss. 
Fish, Clarence A. 

RCA-Bldg. 15-7, Camden, N. J. 
Flanagan, James J. 

3812 Glengyle Ave., Baltimore 15, Md. 
Flinn, George W. 

De Paul University, Chicago 1, Ill. 
Fraser, George M. 

Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo 1, Ohio 
*Freedman, Herbert 

6913 Sylvester St., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
*French, Milton S. 

226 Arbordale Ave., Rochester 10, N. Y. 
Friedlander, Theodore, Jr. 

Phoenix Hosiery Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
*Fuchs, Jerome H. 

1524 E. Colvin St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Furbacher, Stephen 

6129 N. Winchester, Chicago 26, Ill. 
Gardner, Howard 

Nat’l Broadcasting Co., New York 20, N. Y. 
*Garrett, Walton 

Box 1637, University, Ala. 
Garside, G. Robert 

General Motors Corp., Detroit 2, Mich. 
*Gaston, Jack W. 

711 N. Nettleton Ave., Springfield, Mo. 
Gaudaen, George J. 

5233 Maryland, Detroit 24, Mich. 
Geithman, Leon B. 

Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 
Gillespie, Alastair Wm. 

W. J. Gage & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Gittleman, Arnold G. 

Milwaukee Sentinel, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
*Gold, Jacob 

50 Nichols St., Chelsea 50, Mass. 
Golden, Phalen Thomas 

2306 Torrey Hill Dr., Toledo 6, Ohio 
Goodenough, James H. 

70 Prospect Park W., Brooklyn, 15, N. Y. 
Gorrell, Kenneth M. 

Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 
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Graden, Thurston 

Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
Graef, Robert A. 

2744 Hemphill, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Green Jack R. 

360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 
*Gulick, John 

3500 Potomac, Dallas, Tex. 
Guthrie, Francis J. 


Div. of Chr. Hansen’s Lab., Inc., Little Falls, N. Y. 


*Halper, Donald G. 
506 W. Michigan Ave., Urbana, Ill. 
Harper, Robert D. 


New York University, Wash. Sq., 3, New York, N. Y. 


*Halperin, David J. 
528 W. 111th St., Apt. 27, New York 25, N. Y. 
Halpern, Henry 
Ward Wheelock Co., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Hamilton, Oliver W. 
Carter Carburetor Corp., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
Harnist, William A. 
Owen-lIllinois Glass Co., Toledo 1, Ohio 
*Harper, Peter Gray 
2325 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Ill. 
*Hartman, Geo. Edward 
615 W. 14th St., Amarillo, Tex. 
Hayman, Horace J. 
Liberty Mutual Ins. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Healy, M. F., Jr., Personal Products Corp., 
Milltown, N. J. 
*Henderson, Harvey G. 
Box 592, University, Ala. 
Herrick, Charles M. 
1820 K St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Hilborn, Claire E. 
W. S. Hill Co., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Hill, F. Travis 
A. C, Nielsen of Can., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Hill, Roger F. 
Internat’! Surveys, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Hinch, Carl J. 
Consol. Press Ltd., Toronto 1, Ont., Can. 
Hoadley, Jr., Walter E. 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Penn. 
Huberman, E. St. John 
University of Baltimore, Baltimore 1, Md. 
*Hughitt, Elizabeth J. 


Gray & Rogers Adver. Agcy, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Hutchins, Paul D. 

University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 
Iler, William B. 

152 Castlefield Ave. Toronto 12, Ont., Can. 
Jackson, Elman Dale 

Box 1191, State College, Miss. 
Jaffe, Haym 

248 Rocklyn Road, Upper Darby, Pa. 
*Jaracz, William A. 

820 S. 49th St., Phila. 43, Pa. 
Jessup, Joe Lee 

2325 N. 11th St., Arlington, Va. 
Johnstone, David F. 

R. A. Foley Adv. Agcy., Inc., Phila. 2, Pa. 


Judson, Frank H. 
323 Moran Road, Grosse Points Park 39, Mich. 
Karsted, Raymond C. 
6717 North Loron Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 
Kautzmann, Robert 
Seton Hall College, So. Orange, N. J. 
Kearschner, Alfred C. 
Fed. Reserve Bank of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 
Keech, J. Gibbons 
279 Congress Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. 
Kirkpatrick, Robert D., Jr. 
Indust. Surveys Co., Inc., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Kirschner, C, J. 
University of Toledo, Toledo 6, Ohio 
*Klein, Leslie 
3495 Fenton Ave., New York 67, N. Y. 
*Kneebone, Robert H. 
4107 W. 48th St., Cleveland 9, Ohio 
Kober, Theodore W. 
Vicker & Benson Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Koch, Robert W. 
Gould, Brown & Sumney, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 
La Field, Dean P. 
The Emporium, San Francisco 3, Calif. 
Langner, Julian 
Market Research & Surveys, Inc., Miami 32, Fla. 
Lash, Geoffrey E. 
Nat'l Live Stock Producers, Chicago 2, Ill. 
*LeGrande, H. Bruce 
421 Stinaff, Kent, Ohio 
Leibacher, G. W. 
3710 Palmerston Rd., Shaker Hts., 22, Ohio 
Leisenring, George K. 
Owens-Corning Fiberglass Corp., Toledo 1, Ohio 
Lenox, Wilbur L. 
The Kroger Co., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Lepkin, Wallace 
Barnard, Inc., New York 16, N. Y. 
Liebert, Werner 
Lever Bros. Co., New York 13, N. Y. 
Logan, Allen 
A. C. Allyn & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Lundberg, George R. 
The Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Mac Gillivray, Alexander 
Gladding McBean & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
*Mackay, Hugh 
§211A Louisiana, St. Louis, Mo. 
MacLaughlin, Raymond W. 
Phila. Acceptance Corp., Phila. 9, Pa. 
Malone, John R. 
Owens-Corning Fiberglass Corp., Toledo, O. 
Marr, Louis F. 
Detroit Bd. of Commerce, Detroit 26, Mich. 
Martens, C. H. 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Martin, Thomas R. 
689 42nd Ave., San Francisco 21, Calif. 
*Maslanka, Janet T. 
1638 W. Huron St., Chicago 22, Ill. _ 
*Matters, Thomas 
Milwaukee Sentinel, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Mc Anly, Louis C., Jr. 

The Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa 
*McCloskey, Harry L. 

1332 E. 72nd St., Chicago 19, Ill. 
Mc Cort, Lawrence P. 

American Anode Co., Chicago, III. 
McDowell, Ward J. 

Michigan State College, E. Lansing, Mich. 
McGann, Thomas J. 

Iona College, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Mc Gregor, Cole Michael 

417 San Luis Rey Rd., Arcadia, Calif. 
*McManus, Charles J., Jr. 

S$. W. Wilkerson & Associates, Phila. 10, Pa. 
*Meyer, Warren G. 

Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
Miller, Banks L. Jr. 

Texas Elec. Service Co., Ft. Worth 1, Tex. 
Milliken, John F. 

Indust. Surveys Co., Inc. Chicago 11, Il. 
Mitchell, Frederick A. 

Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
*Moon, Grant C. 

Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
*Moore, I. C. 

The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio 
Moore Karl F. 

Bureau of Adv. A.N.P.A. New York 17 N. Y. 
Moore Richard M. 

Kendrick Bellamy Co. Denver, Colo. 
Moreland, R. B. 

Erle Racey & Assoc. Dallas, Texas 
Mullins, Roland E. 

208 Washington St., Starkville, Miss. 
Murbach, M. H. 

Gulf Refining Co., Toledo 1, Ohio 
Nathe, Al H. 

The Emporium, San Francisco 3, Calif. 
*Nehring, Charles A., Jr. 

University of Colo., Boulder, Colo. 
Nelson, Delmore 

Indust. Surveys Co., Inc., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Nelson, Wm. Dean 

Dearborn Motors Corp., Detroit 3, Mich. 
*Norman, Robert M. 

203 Patch St., Laramie, Wyoming 
Oliver, Melba 

Melba Oliver Spec. Person. Serv., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Olsen, Prof. Arden B. 

College of Bus. Adminis., Denver 2, Colo. 
Patton, Charles S. ; 

A. C, Nielsen Co., of Can., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Can. 
Pender, Raymond C. 

Dearborn Motors Corp., Detroit 3, Mich. 
Percival, Alan Fullerton 

Canadian Facts., Ltd., Toronto 1, Ont. Can. 
*Peterschmidt, Paul L, 

R. R. #4 Iowa City, Iowa 
*Phillips, J. O. 

Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 
*Plante, Ernest H. 

390 Devitt Ave., Campbell, Ohio 


*Pumroy, Jean Thomas 

114 Central Park, Iowa City, Iowa 
*Raines, Irving I. 

Univ. of Ill., Urbana, Illinois 
Ralph, George W. 

A. C, Nielsen Co. of Can., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Can. 
Reddoch, Jimmy W. 

Miss. State College, State College, Miss. 
Reeve, J. M. 

McKim Advertising Ltd., Montreal, Que., Can. 
Reinke, Edwin 

Platt-Forbes, Inc., New York 16, N. Y. 
Richardson, Philip E. 

105 Front St., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Riley, Walter James 

Westvaco Chem. Div., Food Mach. & Chem. Corp., 

N. Y., N. Y. 
* Robens, Stan. 

Biederman Furn. Co., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
*Roland, William G. Jr. 

1826 A. Moss St., New Orleans, La. 
Rooney, William G. 

29 Tremont Ave., Glenbrook, Conn. 
Rose, Julian 


8 Coronation Court, Brewster Gardens, London, Eng. 


Ruffley, Raymond F. 

181 Grand Ave., Leonia, N. J. 
*Russell, Charles A. 

2325 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, Ill. 
Russell, Robert W. 

14610 Hanover, Allen Park, Mich. 
Ryan, John Allen 

905 W. 34th St., Austin, Texas 
*Saks, Julien D. 

Box 545, Anniston, Ala. 
Scott, Raymond C, 

Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio 
Scott II, William H. 

Nat’l Analysts, Inc., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
*Scribner, Martha-Jane 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
*Segel, Frederick 

Champlain College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Segner, Freda P. 

3230 Blaisdell Ave., Mpls. 8, Minn. 
Selzer, Fred C. Jr. 

Los Angeles Times, Los Angeles 53, Calif. 
Shahbazian, Vernon L. 

Bureau of Agric’l Econ., Denver, Colo 
*Sharp, John W. 

Dept. Rural Econ., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, O. 
Shayne, Herbert 

21 E, 11th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
*Shea, James A. 

Chi Phi House, Troy, New York 
Sheetz, S. W. (Jim Sheetz) 

Ross Fed. Research Corp., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Shiel, John 

Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis 6, Mo. 
Silverglade, Paul I. 

Federated Dept. Stores, Inc., Cinn. 29, Ohio 
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q *Slocum, Henry H. *Timmons, Lynn R. 
q Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts. 30, Pa. 613 W. 13th St., Sterling, Ill. 
; Slusher, Claude H. Trich, F. Paul 
a Evansville College, Evansville 14, Ind. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
4 Smith, Cornelius M., Jr. Vallee, Lucien J. 
4 Kudner Agency, New York, N. Y. 266a Harvard St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
- Smith, Dorothy Davis Ver Berkmoes, Charles R. 
Galen E. Broyles Co., Inc., Denver, Colo. Ames Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 
*Smith, Earle A. Wacker, Henry S. 
Conco Engineering Co., Mendota, Ill. SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
Smith, Robert M. Waite, R. E. 
John M. Hurley, Public Rela. Counsel, Hartford, The Lamson Bros., Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Conn. *Waldman, John M. 
Snyder, Paul L. 47 Macdougal St., New York 12, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Bulletin, Phila., 5, Pa. Wallace, George W., 
Snyder, Robert J. Nat'l Broadcasting Co., New York, 20 N. Y. 
Owens-Ill. Glass Co., Toledo 1, Ohio *Walston, Robert L. 
Solon, Kevin J. Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 
Owens-Ill. Glass Co., Toledo 1, Ohio Waltz, Robert L. 
*Stallmann, Robert A. 62 Rockingham Dr., Toledo 8, Ohio 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. Wang, Dorty Miss 


Steiner, Rene A. 
Sterling, Robert K. 
Stevens, John H. 
Stickneny, Richard W. 
*Still, Richard R. 
Stoddart, T. W. H. 
*Stone, Kenneth F. 
*Story, William Steer 
Strank, Gale B. 

Deere & Co., Moline, Ill. 
*Stratton, James Robert 
String, John F., Jr. 
Taylor, W. B. 

*Terrell, William T. 


Thornton, Lloyd 
Kent State Univ., Kent, Ohio 


Watchmkrs. of Switzerland, N. Y., N. Y. 
Ackling Stamping Co., Toledo 7, Ohio 
Benson & Benson, Inc., Princeton, N. J. 
2125 Mt. Vernon, Toledo, Ohio 

College of Busi. Admin., Seattle 5, Wash. 
Northern Elec. Co., Ltd., Montreal 3, Can. 
1310 Kentucky St., Lawrence, Kan. 


U. S. Steel Corp. of Dela., Pitts. 30, Pa. 


839 Mississippi, Lawrence, Kan. 

Farm Journal, Inc., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Information Research, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
Maple & Sunset Ave., Chalfont, Pa. 


581 W. 161, New York 32, N. Y. 
Ward, A. P. 

The Herald, Montreal, Que., Can. 
Ward Frederick E. 

1003 Madison St., Maywood, IIl. 
Wasserman, Robert 

1066 President St., Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 
Watson, David Lowe 

B.E.T.R.O., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
*Wichert, Jack A. 

Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
*Willson, W. N. 

Joseph K. Heyman Co. Atlanta, Ga. 
Wilson, John B. 

United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Winer, Harold R. 

Western Marketing Surveys, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Wismer, Irvine L. 

704 Copley Rd., Akron, Ohio 
Womack, J. 

320 W. Palmer Ave., Glendale 4, Calif 
Woodward, Donald B. 

205 W. 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Yevich, Andrew S. 

31 Maple Lane, Dover, Del. 
Young, Harold M. 

The Murray Co. of Texas, Inc. Dallas, Tex. 
*Zimmerly, Edward V. 

423 E. 12th St., Erie, Pa. 
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A Major Name in 
TABULATING EFFICIENCY 


JOHN FELIX ASSOCIATES, tne. 


Staffed by Experts 
in Tabulating T echniques 


JOHN FELIX ASSOCIATES, inc. 


Ready to Satisfy Your 
Marketing Survey N eeds... 


JOHN FELIX ASSOCIATES, Inc, 


Statistical and Tabulating Service 
IS4 Nassau Street, New 
Digby 9-013! 
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Marketing 


Advertising Agencies 
Publications 

Radio and TV Stations 
Manufacturers 
Associations 
Railroads 

Housing Authorities 


Banks and Financial Institutions 


Insurance Companies 


Gould, Sumney, 


Market Research—Sales Analysis—Sales Planning 


Fort Worth, Texas Chicago, Ill. Atlantic, Ga. 
1414 Electric Bidg. 321 S. Plymouth Ct. 1734 Candler Bidg. 
2-8457 WA-bash 2-7604 Main 4673 
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IRWIN TEXTS IN MARKETING 


A CHECK LIST 


MARKETING: Principles and Methods 


By Charles F. Phillips, Bates College, and 
Delbert J. Duncan, Cornell University 
739 pages College Price $5.00 


MARKETING BY MANUFACTURERS 
Edited by 


Charles F. Phillips, Bates College _ 
648 pages College Price $5.00 s 


RETAILING: Principles and Methods 
Revised Edition h 
By Delbert J. Duncan, Cornell University, and ¢ 
Charles F. Phillips, Bates College a: 
746 pages College Price $5.00 


PLANNING THE PRODUCT 
By Dudley M. Phelps, University of Michigan 
310 pages College Price $4.00 


PROCUREMENT: Principles and Cases | joi 
By Howard T. Lewis, Harvard University es 
756 pages College Price $5.00 


THEORY IN MARKETING 
Edited by 


Reavis Cox, University of Pennsylvania, and ‘’ 
Wroe Alderson, Alderson and Sessions, Philadelphia P 
350 pages College Price $4.50 ‘ 


ADVERTISING: Theory and Practice 


Third Edition 


By Charles H. Sandage, University of Illinois 
780 pages College Price $5.00 


ADVERTISING: Text and Cases oe 
By Neil H. Borden, Harvard University = 
1063 pages College Price $6.00 $ 
THE ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF ADVERTISING & 
By Neil H. Borden, Harvard University ss 
1028 pages College Price $6.00 A 


ADVERTISING IN OUR ECONOMY 


By Neil H. Borden, Harvard University 
312 pages College Price $4.00 


RICHARD D. IRWIN, INC, rau 
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CONSUMER MARKETS 


A complete, reliable, up-to-date compilation of market data covering 
all states, all counties, and all cities of 5,000 population and over 


Used by advertising agencies, national adver- 
tisers, market analysts, media and media reps. 


The 1950-1951 Edition of SRDS CONSUMER 
MARKETS provides marketing, sales, adver- 
tising, and media executives with the statistical 
factors they require for planning distribution, 
sales, and advertising in today’s changing, com- 
petitive markets. 


SCOPE: Only CONSUMER MARKETS re- 
ports basic trend statistics from basic Govern- 
ment Census reports for 1940 . . . plus the cur- 
rent year’s projection, so that users can see 
growth in any local market at a glance. 


ACCURACY: Only the 1950-1951 Edition of 
CONSUMER MARKETS will reflect adjust- 
ments and projections of Retail Sales Estimates 
from the current (1948) Census of Business. 
Use of this material assures more accurate sales 
figures for users. 


COMPLETENESS: Only CONSUMER MAR- 
KETS reports statistics for all U. S. States, 
Counties, and Cities of 5,000 and over popula- 
tion, plus all cities with radio stations or daily 
newspapers, regardless of their size. It also 
covers the U. S. Territories and Possessions, 
the Philippine Islands, and Canada. 


1B, 


AGF 


COMPREHENSIVENESS: Only CONSUMER 
MARKETS offers complete reports of local 
market statistics designed to serve every mar- 
keting, sales planning, or advertising need. 


MAPS: Only CONSUMER MARKETS has 
completely detailed, up-to-date maps designed 
especially for media and market use. There is 
a map for each state, for the U.S. possessions, 
and for all cities of 250,000 and over popula- 
tion. 


The Service-Ads of many media, located near 
the data listed for the markets they serve, offer 
valuable supplementary information. 


Reserve your copy of the 1950-1951 
CONSUMER MARKETS now 


The 1950-1951 Edition of CONSUMER MAR- 
KETS will be mailed to all SRDS subscribers 
in September 1950. Single copies will then be 
available at $5.00 each. We suggest that you 
reserve a copy for your use now, as the print 
order will be limited. 
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PRESENTS MORE THAN 350,000 MARKET FACTS 
U. S., State, County and City Data 


COUNTY DATA CITY DATA 
County location on map; Number Daily Newspapers; For all cities of 5,000 and over population. County 
Number Radio and TV Stations. name and map location; number Daily Newspapers; 


ae a number Radio and TV stations, 
Population—'40 count; '49 estimates. Population—City zone; city and retail trading zone; 
Households—’40; °49 households; households corporate limits and °49 estimates, 
per square mile; "49 radio homes. Households—'40 corporate limits; °49 estimates; 


Retail Sales—'40; °48 Census preliminary; °49 esti- radio homes; °49 new houses authorized. 

mates; "49 Retail Sales Index; °49 retail sales per Retail Sales—’40; °48 Census preliminary; °49 esti- 
household, per capita, by classes of outlete—Food, mates; "49 Retail Sales Index; °49 retail sales per 
Gen’l. Merchandise, Apparel, Home Furnishings, household, per capita, by classes of outlets—Food, 
Automotive, Filling Station, Building Material-Hard- Gen’l, Merchandise, Apparel, Home Furnishings, 
ware, Eating-Drinking, Drug; number major outlets. Automotive, Filling Station, Building Material-Hard- 


E 
Business Data—’48 number establishments; total Drug. 
employed; total wages; % state total; "48 and ‘49  Snuencturing 47 Census of Manufactures; num- 
average weekly wages; °47 Census of Manufactures; er mfg. establishments; total employed; total wages; 


mfg. establishments; total employed; total value added; wages % county. 


mig. 
wages; value added; wages % of state total. brag Data—’49 bank debits; °48 school en- 
rollments. 


Farm Data—’49 estimates population, households, 

radio homes; farm income; % state total; income MAPS 

per household, per capita; °48 retail expenditures. 
Maps—State (with county lines and 

Qualitative Data—'49 bank deposits; '49 E. Bond keys); each city of 250,000 and over population; 

sales; °48 vital statistics, marriages, births, deaths. U. S. Territories and Philippines; Canada. 


What CM users are saying From the President of a Minneapolis Agency: 
“We are putting it to work in preparing at least 

From a Middle Western National Advertiser of two recommended schedules.” 
rang Speen From the Vice-President of a Radio Network: 
“Very helpful in administration of our current “I am enclosing a tabulation from your book 
newspaper program.” which is highly illuminating.” 
From the Media Director of a Northwestern From the President of a Southern Advertising 
Agency: Agency: 
“We found Consumer Markets just the thing “Have used it to actually close opinions on 
in helping plan campaigns.” new sales ventures.” 


jandard Rate & Date Service. 
Walter E. Botthof, Publisher 

333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
York, 
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FAST ACTION WHEN NEEDED 


Sound research methods are a combination of about 10% science and 
90% practical experience. Each study must be carefully planned and 
tailor made to clients’ needs. Whether the assignment is to measure the 


sales of specified products in a group of stores, or cover the country with 


a representative cross-section sample, we have the know-how of seasoned 


competency. 


Most research is on time schedules that permit normal breathing, but 
there are times when policy makers are delayed on important decisions 


until they can get an up-to-the-minute field study, and fast service is 
absolutely necessary. 


We can turn on plenty of reserve power whenever an emergency re- 


quires fast action. 


Use of this reserve power does not delay or interrupt other work that 
is in the field or office. With 30 years of research experience we have 


learned to expect emergency schedules and to handle them smoothly. 


Our booklet “Research Is The Radar Of Marketing” describes our 
many types of service. Copy on request. 


FACT FINDERS ASSOCIATES, INC. 


400 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone PL 9-3710 


FRANK R. COUTANT 
President 
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Which one are you behind 


F YOU'RE responsible for facts and figures 
in one or more of the departments above, 
We think you will be interested in this: 
We can do your tabulating work in much less 
time than is required by a normally compe- 
tent staff... and most likely, at less cost! 


So turn to us—as so many advertisers, pub- 
lishers and radio people do—for tabulating 
Service in connection with Sales Analyses. ... 


Questionnaires for research on Markets, Prod- 
tions, 


‘ ALSO: Magazine circulations, Radio network 


coverages, . . . Readership studies of maga- 
zines, newspapers. . . . Payroll Accounting. 


Why not line us up now for that tabulating 
job that’s bound to come up soon? 


Recording & Statistical 
Corporation 


Chicago 


Montreal Toronto 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y. 
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OUTLINES OF MARKETING. New 3d edition 


By Hucu E. Acnew; Harotp A. ConNer, L. Doremus, New You 
University. In press. 


+p Thoroughly revised and brought up to date, the present edition contains a new sectio_ 
pie TF of the United States as a market, which includes a consideration of the widespread shifigauaan 
Be er in the population and a treatment of the resulting changes in marketing procedure 7 
the different states. New material is also presented on merchandising and sales promg 
tion, chain stores, the effect of new forms of retailing on the wholesaler, changes in trangam 
portation, distribution from the consumers point of view, and marketing policies for agtiaam 
cultural goods. 4 


STATISTICAL TECHNIQUES IN MARKET RESEARCH 
By Rosert Ferser, University of Illinois. 542 pages, $6.00 


The purpose of this book is to make available to marketing students and analysts the begeaamm 
and most modern statistical techniques. The author has translated the mathematics into 
words to make the book understandable to the student who has never gone beyond college 
algebra. The use of the most useful and most modern techniques is stressed and them 
1a ‘author has emphasized those branches of statistics which are of greatest importance @ 

marketing, 


TECHNIQUES OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Morris S. RoseNTHAaL, Stein, Hall and Company, Inc., New York, New Yorm 
554 pages, $6.00 


This text presents a thorough revision and expansion of the author’s earlier book publishega™ 
in 1922. It contains detailed information on all phases of international trade techniqueg™ 
and covers the entire field of foreign trade practice from the time that a transaction is ii 
tiated until the shipment is made, and details are completed. 3 


MARKETING POLICIES. New 2nd edition 
By Hucu E, Acnew; and Date Houcuton, New York University. In press 


Designed and written for advanced courses in marketing campaigns, this text has begl 
thoroughly revised and over half the material is entirely new. Such topics as public relationg 
retailing, merchandising, sales promotion, advertising policies, forecasting and budget 
continuing services, and consumer campaigns all contain an up-to-date and extend 
treatment. 


a By Ernest S. Braprorp, Manhattan College. In press g 
Discusses the principles and procedures employed in successful marketing research. Trea 
the basic elements such as how to analyze products and services, how to determine i 


character and volume of consumer demand, and what channels to use in order to get 


aed product or service to market. Emphasis throughout is on securing and presenting market 
data. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, ING 


330 WEST 42nn STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y 
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